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Plan now for fall... 


order your Plan Books today! 
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Supplies Wanted and Received: 
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Meetings and Appointments: | Special Duty and Room Assignments: 


Dusting 
Blackboards 








Plants 





Coatroom 

















me Instructor PLAN BOOK is complete! 


Just check this list of 
records you can keep in 
PLAN BOOK 


tHe Instructor 


the school calendar 

dates for reports 

the daily schedule 

the class record 

rank, marks, 1Q or achievement tests 
for every child 

— addresses and telephone num- 


pupils’ attendance record 
emergency telephone numbers 
highlights of the week 

film and filmstrip records 

supply records 

meetings and appointments 
special duty and room assignments 
the weather . 
special events 

holidays 

assemblies 


cafeteria duty 

playground duty 

a record of trips 

fire drills 

lunch record 

milk record 

money collected 

textbook list 

record of maps, periodicals, reference 
and library books 

notes on new books, films, and film- 
strips 

notes on special units and activities 

workshop notes 

a seating chart (instructions for past- 
ing in. are included) 

a calendar (instructions for pasting 
in are included) 


For daily, weekly, all-year planning, you have 
e 80 pages of daily plans (40 weeks of school). 
e 8 pages for recording notes, inventories, 
reports, items you want a record of. 


That’s right—this brand-new PLAN BOOK for elementary teachers 
has everything. It is the perfect answer to all your planning problems. 
Tried, tested, and perfected by teachers, this book provides for record- 
ing much more information than any other plan book available. It keeps 
the information you want in one place right at your finger-tips. 


This PLAN BOOK will see you through the entire school year—it has planning 
pages for forty weeks of school. Easy to use, the size (814” x 11”) is convenient 
for classroom use. The book has a sturdy wire spiral binding. Pen or pencil 
may be used. The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK is the one book that gives 
you a permanent record of the year’s activities in one handy volume. 


Single Copy $1.25 


5 to 10 Copies $1.10 each 11 or more Copies 90¢ each 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


If you would like to supply each teacher with the new PLAN BOOK, sample copics 
will be submitted for your approval. Order samples on school requisition signed by 
school official. 





USE THE HANDY COUPON ON PAGE 8 
FOR YOUR PLAN BOOK ORDER 
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CONGRATULATIONS to the four- 
teen winners named on this page— 
and our warmest appreciation to 
the hundreds of persons who entered 
the Travel Contest! Entries num- 
bered 2,376 altogether. 


A large majority of writers chose 
to explain why they believe teach- 
ers should travel, rather than to tell 
where they themselves would like 
to go on a sabbatical leave. How- 
ever, a number did mention, in pass- 
ing, the places they had visited or 
hoped to visit someday. 


The judges were greatly impressed 
by the serious reasons for teachers’ 
travel given by most writers. Many, 
of course, stressed its recreational 
value, referred to its enjoyable as- 
pects, and mentioned the oppor- 
tunity for a change from routine. 
But in general they showed a keen 
sense of obligation to bring back 
much to their classrooms and com- 
munities, They would gather illus- 
trative materials and ideas for a 
livelier geography class—but more 
than this, they would expect to 
gain a broader, more understanding 
outlook on the world and its peo- 
ples. They would hope, in conse- 
quence, that their pupils might 
learn to look on the children of 
other regions and races with friend- 
ly and appreciative eyes. 


Every contestant may be sure 
that his or her manuscript was given 
due consideration. Many of the en- 
tries were read a second, third, or 
fourth time by the judges. The proc- 
ess of elimination was painful but 
inescapable. Many an excellent es- 
say had to be set aside. Finally, 
agreement was reached. 


It should go without saying that 
the judges did not know the name 
or position of any writer. Whenever 
such information was included on a 
manuscript, it was cut off on arrival. 
Each manuscript was numbered in 
sequence, and the corresponding 
number was placed on the author's 
coupon, The coupons were filed al- 
phabetically. As a key to this file, 
another was kept in numerical or- 
der. 


This procedure resulted in abso- 
lute fairness and impartiality. Un- 
til the judges had finished their 
task, they had no idea who the 
winners were. 


First Prize 


re Wer’. .. 
Be are eye WI 
The Instructor’s 1957 Travel Contest! 


10-Day All-Expense Air Cruise Vacation to 


Hawaii (Via United Air Lines) 


Margaret B. Hansen, Teacher, Grade 2, Edwin Markham 


School, Portland, Oregon 


Theme: Travel Promotes World-Wide Vision 


Second Prize 


7-Day All-Expense Great Lakes Cruise 


(Via Georgian Bay Line) 


Sister Mary Julia Delaney, Teacher, Grade 5, Sacred 


Heart Parochial School, San Angelo, Texas 


Theme: Travel Is the Key to Professional Enrichment 


Third and Fourth Prizes 


Robert H. Nixon, Teacher, Grade 5, 
Washington Union Elementary School, 
Pacific Grove, California 


Theme: Travel Provides Firsthand Infor- 
mation 


The Ten Additional Prizes 


Michael Loy Biggs, Teacher, Grade 4, 
and Principal, Park Elementary School, 
Great Bend, Kansas 

Theme: Tinian, Where I Learned the 

Price of Freedom 


Louise G. Carson, Principal, Beaufort 
Primary School No. 2, and Elementary 
Supervisor, Beaufort County School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Beaufort, South Carolina 


Theme: Britain, the Magic Isle 
Bessie Brown Greer. Teacher, Grade 


4, Highland Park Elementary Schools, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Theme: Teaching Comes Alive 

Arlene Hess, Teacher, Grade 4, Rich- 
ville School, R.D. 1, Navarre, Ohio 

Theme: Educating the Educator 

Anne Huguenard, Teacher, Grades 5A- 


6B, Marquette School, South Bend, In- 
diana 


Theme: Responsibilities to Fulfill 


Stereo Colorist Cameras, in Presen- 


tation Packages (Bell & Howell) 


Beverley Berger. Teacher, Grade 2, 
Douglas Road School, Burnaby, British 


Columbia 


Theme: Travel Adds a New Dimension to 


Life 


220 Wilshire 8mm Movie Cameras 
(Bell & Howell) 


Georgia MeCarroll, Teacher and Su- 
pervisor, Phillips Cooperative Kinder- 
garten, Phillips, Texas 


Theme: Meet the Challenge to Children’s 
Broadening Horizons! 
Elizabeth Quinn, Teacher, Grade 1, 
Oneida School, Middletown, Ohio 
Theme: Reliving Travel Experiences 
Edythe F. Shepard, Teacher, Grade 4, 


Cornwell Avenue School, West Hemp- 
stead, New York 


Theme: Flat Maps to Fascinating World 
Ola D. Wileock, Teacher, Special Edu- 


cation, Physically Handicapped, Public 
Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Theme: World Wonders for the Handi- 


capped 
Katherine Wood, Teacher, Upper 
Grades, Iowa Center School, Chug- 


water, Wyoming 


Theme: Wings to Words 
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\ r=6 -Just Mail This Coupon to 
SIRDSALL 
‘. OWEN 
. ORGAN 
, 4 « 
* 
7 + 
9 Osi er r ur Monthly payments include both 
* gn $ eq FC interest and principal: 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, you 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for : 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 1 0 0 00 s é’ 5 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 00 95 
ee —none of these people will 3 00 | 9 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
Sra anal eae oka 
‘ mail is sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
e . transaction is completely 
. Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
SS © mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
M. Krone F are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
ec : bly inatall , f short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to At your income, t© do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
. “ ry > . Vv . “* 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
® No princivel during cummer vacation amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
k Tune)— tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers f ie 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 
4 | PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
M ® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. N-133 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
for HOME REPAIRS credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. r 
see sees TODAY ee 
FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL § { 
. To State Finance Company, Dept. N-133 The following are all the debts that I have: a 
; 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount | Paying bg 
j Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 7 
' made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge $ a 
1 or cost whatsoever. eewecene a 
I Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 4 eS As a a Bia edl a 
= | SReee peeeens Saleaes, & any) S. PARES SS IN CUS COFEUM........ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information &% 
1 Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files a 
, Age. nal per month.............. ee sationsht t 
j Name and address Name of Relative...... (Relationship).........._.__ — ‘ 
| of school you ORCI. ennnneenecnnenneneeecnneennnsencenenennnenccensece TTS aera Eee eae _ ares Occup 0 cccccaccasecsecesse — a 
q How long with Previous 
g Present employer. ennane ane-nce  CMPIOYMENE...-.-- ene annnnennnecornensennsennee - Name of Relative........ (Relationship).................—- - 
t Husband or wife's Salary 
fas | eee ee Street._............. Town State............... OCCup.........-.---- —_ : 
§ To whom are payments on Name of Relative...... (Relationship) .................... 4% 
' 2 EC Ty NN EN IN 6 5 
: EE See oreee some paameeeicediniete memes at 
§ Amount you owe bank? $..................................... Monthly payments? $............... Name of Relative...... - (Relationship) ...........__~ ; 
: What security on bank loan?......................... cca ibieipeigtinicicigaieaia tetnitaiiesitiicnapeiipiwinliictie | SE, a en ' 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that : 
: ‘ to (Name) (Add.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. ' 
§ Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street ' 
! payment to? (Name)................-..--..--css-s- pe calasiiapeichndninillnhcbmancabliaaniniiiy Name Here... aneennennnenneenenennneeeneeeeeenenceeccencencene — ADOT CSS nanan nnn anon nenene : 
: I UN iinicliindtaicidtnnichisetnitatniniictpremiagihdnticinaiiininedtrinnnasetnpinichinaaaapneiemmeieneeientebitin ee a eee a’, ne satenteiteeninttaa > 2 
r 
| Amt. lst pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska/| § 
1 
I of loan .......... es Mo. pmts.'$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date —............... _ H 
! Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2% % Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without 8 
I gr per month on that part over $150 and not In excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
1 of interest. any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws § 
a 1 days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. of the State of Nebraska. Y 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under- This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office 
signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security | 
Payment of principal and interest shal] be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. + 
1 on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and t 
{ including the stated due date for the final payment. ' 
| NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- causa i 
n ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED ry 
360 6 3 IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) : 
st of sec- . 
nue. ae), beeseeesesesece RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #28282 2282eeeee22 
Wille s 
Publishing 
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Airplane Banana 
with Fudge Sauce 


for vacation land 


A fun-idea. Class takes imaginary trip 
and ends up with this exciting refreshment. 





Airplane bananas are 
quick and easy with 
no cooking to do. 
Need banana a per- 
son, a fudge sauce (ready- 
made) and sugar wafers 
(photo shows Nabisco). 
Clouds are marshmallow 
sauce .. Air hostesses serve 
amid sound effects of air- 
plane whir. 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 
Airplane Bananas 


4 Choose small bananas. 
Peel. Slice sliver off bottomso 
bananas will lie flat. Notch 
top to hold wings and tail. 


2 Now, one by one dip into 
fudge sauce (not too thick), 
Or use chocolate syrup or 
topping. Place on individual 
dessert plates, 


3 When ready to serve put 
on sugar wafer wings and 
tail. Whipped cream clouds 
(or meringue), optional. 















relare dl and be refre she d \ 

\\ Wherever you are or whatever you're 
doing, Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor 

~ refreshes, satisfies. And the natural chewing 

helps keep teeth clean, attractive. Try it. 









There’s a golden opportunity awaiting 

you this summer right there in your own 
locale — it’s your chance to cash in on your 
school experience to make summer profits, 
extra dollars. 


The INSTRUCTOR needs experienced, capable 
teachers to act as representatives at 
educational meetings and summer school 
sessions during July and August. 


Many positions in communities, cities, and 
counties are still open. In certain sections 
of the country, there are full-time positions 
just waiting for you. 


Just send us your name and address. Tell 

us the school system you teach in, the 
territory you would like to cover, and 
whether you have a car. You can make this 
vacation your best —rich with extra dollars 
and new experiences. 


THIS 
SUMMER 


Write today to: 


ne Instructor 


Dept. A, Dansville, N.Y. 
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UNE is the month of wedding bells, 
J and I hope they are ringing for a 
teacher near Cincinnati. Though I don’t 
know her name or even the town in 
which she lives, I gave her a big boost. 

While I was at the national elemen- 
tary principals’ meeting I took a taxi to 
another part of the city. My taxi driver, 
a middle-aged widower with his mind 
on orange blossoms and white lace, 
wanted to know if I thought his school- 
teacher girl friend would make a good 
wife. “Just how were school teachers 
in general? Too bossy? Inclined to be 
sympathetic? Understanding?” The 
questions were doubly important be- 
cause his chum (another taxi driver) 
also had a teacher in tow. 

He delivered me to my destination 
before he was through talking, so he 
shut off the meter, stopped the car, and 
finished the discussion. I think I left 
him about ready to pop the question. I 
wish I knew how it all is working out! 


Sentimentallike, when I was at the 
ASCD convention in St. Louis, ] used 
the afternoon assigned to school visit- 
ing to return to the school where I did 
my first teaching. 

In those days I was a slender young 
thing of 21, fresh out of Smith College, 
with a liberal arts degree rather than 
one in education. Well do I remember 
being met at the Union Station by a 
friendly young couple in a little Saxon 
car that went rolling along past the 
clanking streetcars to take me to The 
Principia School, where I was to teach 
for seventy-five dollars a month and my 
keep (quite a good salary for then.) 

Going back was wonderful. The 
school is bigger—in fact so big that it 
is moving to new buildings ’way out in 
the country. The streetcars are gone, 
the neighborhood has changed, but as I 
visited I had those same happy feelings 
that were mine when I taught there. 

I wandered around the elementary 
school, visiting here and there, observ- 
ing an art class, spending some time in 
the library, watching a puppet show. 
Just as I was about to leave, Mrs. 
Minette Fraser, the art teacher and 
school photographer, offered to snap 
my picture with Mrs. Louise Hartman, 
the principal. The school Polaroid cam- 
era did the trick in two minutes flat. 

P.S. on the Polaroid. It seems like 
an excellent investment for any school. 
The children can use it, and the results 
are immediately available. This is an 
unsolicited plug, but frankly I was im- 
pressed with its versatility as school 
equipment. 


Years ago when I was growing up, my 
mother used to buy a brand of canned 
peas known as “Farmingdale’s Best.” I 
well remember the label with its blue 
dots on a white background, and I be- 
lieve the peas sold for 21 cents a can. 

The Instructor has its own version of 
Farmingdale’s Best. Our supplement, 
starting on page 13, tells the Farming- 
dale Story just as the teachers wrote it. 
I’m ready to go on record that it’s our 
best AV Supplement to date. 

Don’t try to read it all at one sitting. 
Instead, why not make a note of the 


FRIENDLY CHATS) with tHE EDITOR 


titles, so you can refer to them? Every 
article is “Farmingdale’s Best.” 

My praise of the supplement is really 
a tribute to the authors. I want to say 
a big thank-you to the Farmingdale 
teachers who cooperated so wonderful- 
ly. Working with you was a stimulat- 
ing experience. Frankly, you're the 
most! 


A teacher recently told me about a 
little girl who had been promised her 
first plane ride. In happy anticipation 
she watched the planes going overhead, 
and finally the big day came. As the 
airplane left the ground, and rose high- 
er and higher, her eyes got bigger and 
bigger. She turned to her daddy in 
amazement and asked, “When do we 
start getting small?” 

Of course her father explained that it 
is only as the airplane gets farther away 
from us that it seems smaller. So it is 
with other things, and they become less 
important too. The first day of school 
next fall seems far away now, but there’s 
a small matter you should take care of 
in advance. The only way for you to 
have your copy of The Instructor for 
that important first week is to renew 
your subscription early. 

As a special bonus there’s a new Tips 
book of your choice for you absolutely 
free, 413 More Kindergarten-Primary 


ers auger 


Tips, or 384 More Middle and Upper 
Tips. They are the best ever, and I 
know you'll want one. 


Probably the last day of school will 
be a tender one. Regardless of the dif- 
ficult moments you and the children 
have encountered throughout the year, 
the good, the sweet, the sublime will 
triumph on that final day. Your young: 
sters will go away happy. 

Now what about you? When that last 
child has left, close your door and be 
alone for a moment. You too should 
have these good feelings. Teaching may 
be an exhausting experience but it is a 
satisfying one. Be sure you don’t de- 
prive yourself of the satisfactions. 

And then up and away! Make your 
summer a glorious one. Pack into each 
day all the good things that come your 
way. You deserve the best—may the 
best be yours! 


Many 2. Berran 
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Time to 
Speak Up! 


A MESSAGE FROM 


WILLIAM BENTON 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE, FORMER SENATOR, 
UNITED STATES UNESCO DELEGATE 


_— United States will soon create a national policy and 
enact a national program for education—for the first 
time in its history. 


That’s a prophecy. But it involves no clairvoyance. The 
logic of recent history will force it. 


Who will determine the new relation between educa- 
tion and our federal government? How can this policy, 
and this program, be carried into effect without sacri- 
ficing the essentials of local control? You as teachers 
must play a vital part in determining the new mold. 
If you are clear, if you are firm, you will help save 
your country, and western civilization with it. 


Education and its crisis have recently crept onto the 
front pages. Two dramatic new developments have cracked 
through the crust of public consciousness. First is the “tid- 
al wave of youngsters.” Second is our national discovery 
of “the cold war of the classrooms”—our dawning realiza- 
tion that in an area of competitive coexistence the schools 
are ramparts of national defense, that teachers are front- 
line fighters. 


My study of the Soviet school system demonstrated 
that the U.S.S.R. is challenging us frontally at one of 
our strongest points, universal education, My visit to 
the U.S.S.R. showed that the Soviets may outdo us in 
holding their best young talent in the school system. It 
indicated that the Kremlin is marshalling tens of thou- 
sands of indoctrinated technicians and teachers des- 
tined for the underdeveloped nations, those lands whose 
billion souls hold the world balance of power. The 
communists are saying to those nations, “Follow our 
lead, follow our system. You too can pull yourselves 
up by your bootstraps in less than a generation.” 


How shall the American people answer? 


The American public respects its experts. Our parents 


and voters look to our teachers. What million-and-a-half 





Americans should be more articulate about education? Yet 
some teachers seem strangely silent about education’s needs, 


They must be silent no longer. 


Perhaps our teachers have told themselves too many 
times that they “lack community status.” The way to ele- 
vate that status is to speak up. For example, the sales rep- 
resentatives of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, of which I 
am Chairman, tell me teachers want far more classroom 
films than they get. Yet some communities think that films 
are being used extensively. School boards must finance 
additional film resources, and superintendents and teachers 


must not be afraid to ask for them. 


Unless our teachers now shoulder their way to the 
rostrum, we shall continue to waste our precious young 
talent; we shall fritter away irreplaceable time; and we 
shall end up by squandering money. 


If we rally our forces in the United States to do a 
better job for education, then we shall do only what our 
own best tradition calls for—what we should be doing 
even if the Soviet Union were to sink into the sea. But 
if we are complacent about our educational achieve- 
ments, if we allow ourselves to fall behind, we may find 
ourselves outwitted, outmaneuvered, outthought, and 
outbuilt throughout the world, 


im [Peale 
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Interpreting the 
Educational Program 


to the Public 


ANGELA M. BROENING 


Director of Publications, 
Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Now I know what EVERYTHING is,” 
wrote a mother in a warm note of appreci- 
ation to her daughter’s first-grade teacher. 
“Every day when Linda came home from 
school, I would ask her what she did. In 
a gay spirit, she would answer ‘Every- 
thing!’ and that is all I would know. After 
observing Linda with the other boys and 
girls in school this morning, I know what 
everything is and I am delighted.” 


Parents as Interpreters 


Parents who learn about the schools in- 
variably become informed interpreters of 
the program to other parents and to non- 
parents. 


What Parents Want to Know 

Parents who love their children, as most 
parents do, wish to know what goes on in 
school. How do their children behave? 
How do they get along with the other chil- 
dren and with the teacher? What are they 
good at? What are their chances of mak- 
ing good in life? What are they being 
taught? What can parents do to help 
their children succeed in school? 


Where Parents Get Their Information 

From their children. The child’s atti- 
tude toward his school is contagious. Par- 
ents unconsciously pick up the child’s likes 
and dislikes as they hear him talking about 
school with his classmates, as they look at 
the books and papers he brings home, as 
they examine his report cards, and as they 
observe him in his classroom. 

From the teacher. Impressions which 
parents acquire informally are often last- 
ing. A letter or a telephone call from a 
teacher when a child is home ill, when he 
has mastered a difficult task, or when he 
has exhibited a promising talent—such a 
message from the teacher not only brings 
a pleasant glow to the parents’ heart; it 
also assists them in interpreting the edu- 
cational program. 

Greetings written by children to their 
parents can give subtle proof that the 
school is teaching letter writing and along 
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with it handwriting, spelling, and the con- 
ventions of language. 

From school books and papers. In help- 
ing parents to understand the school pro- 
gram it is important that the child knows 
why he is doing what he is doing. The 
textbooks he takes home can create favor- 
able or unfavorable impressions of the 
school program to the extent that parents 
understand the program. They should be 
acquainted with the homework which their 
child is asked to pursue and informed as to 
how they may assist. Creative art expres- 
sion, written work, examination papers, 
notebooks, and all the other forms of ex- 
pression which the child may carry home 
need to be understood by the child and 
through him by his parents in the context 
of the educational program. 

From school records. Parents rarely can 
find out all they want and need to know 
about their child from his report cards. 
Comparisons of his work at the beginning 
of the term with his achievement later in 
the semester will encourage parents to be- 
lieve that learning is taking place. A disc 
which records on one side how the child 
read orally at the beginning of the year 
with a record on the other side of his per- 
formance after instruction gives audible 
proof of his progress. Two papers pro- 
duced in the same kind of purposeful situ- 
ation—for example, a friendly letter to an 
absent classmate, a note of thanks for a 
courtesy—provide evidence of pupil growth 
in ability to write acceptably. 

An analysis of the child’s reading or 
arithmetic achievement as measured by 
two forms of a standardized test; health 
records of medical and dental examina- 
tions by the school physician and dentist— 
such evidences of what is happening to the 
child are important. Each of the reports, 
however, will mean more if the parents 
can relate this specific information to the 
goals of the educational program. 

If the child is reasonably successful in 
his schoolwork, if he likes his teacher, if 
he is on good terms with the children in 
the neighborhood, if he is an agreeable 
and responsible member of the family 
group, if, in short, his parents can feel 
pride in his achievement and satisfaction 
in his adjustment, the school program will 
seem good to these parents. 

There is evidence that the time a teach- 
er spends in building parental understand- 
ing and in enlisting parental cooperation 
is as important to a child’s success as are 
the hours the teacher uses in studying the 
child, in preparing stimulating experi- 
ences, in analyzing evidence of growth, 
and in interpreting to the child the quality 
of his success in school. 


From school visits. Though much of this 
understanding develops from what the 
child tells and shows his parents, they gain 
deeper insight from observing their child 
in school situations. The occasion may be 
a lesson in the classroom, a school assem- 
bly, a science fair, an art exhibit, a music 
festival, a spelling bee, a physical educa- 
tion demonstration, a Flag Day celebra- 
tion. Whatever the activity, it is impor- 
tant that parents’ questions be answered. 
This can be accomplished either through 
distributing a leaflet which explains simply 
and clearly what the child is being taught 
or through a briefing session of parents be- 
fore they observe in the classroom. 

An enlightening and enjoyable afternoon 
was spent by a group of parents in the 
kindergarten. These parents worked with 
art materials their children were using, 
thus becoming acquainted with modern 
methods and materials of instruction. On 
this occasion, the teacher also showed the 
parents educational play materials suitable 
for children’s independent use at home. 

On another afternoon, these parents 
came back to examine picture books and 
readiness materials which they could use 
at home with their children to build back- 
ground experiences for reading. 

Informative bulletin boards and display 
cases in the corridors, planned cooperative- 
ly by teachers and children, attract the at- 
tention of visiting parents and help them 
to interpret the school program. Occasion- 
ally, the cases feature collections loaned by 
parents whose hobby or work can enrich 
the school program. 

One afternoon a month studying the in- 
structional program proved a rewarding 
experience for parents in another school. 
Each two-hour session was divided into a 
fifteen-minute briefing period, a forty-five- 
minute observation in a class (kindergar- 
ten through grade 6, according to the par- 
ents’ special interest), and a fifty-minute 
conference of all parents in the school 
auditorium. Each month was devoted to 
a different area of the curriculum. 

From PTA meetings. The most univer- 
sally used means of interpreting the school 
program to the public is the PTA meeting. 
Schools which involve parents in planning 
and conducting the meetings keep close to 
what parents want to know and provide a 
fresh approach to the perennial problems 
faced by adults in their association with 
growing children. 

Discipline was handled creatively by one 
parent-teacher association through a dis- 
cussion of ““Teaching the Child Responsi- 
bility.” The panelists included a parent, 
a teacher, the school crossing guard, the 
juvenile protection (Continued on page 89) 
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WATERCRAYONS * 


¥ Wet Crayon 
¥ Water Crayonv Tempera 


vDry Crayon 


All in one crayon— 
works like magic! 


24 BRILLIANT COLORS! 


Alphacolor WATERCRAYONS are highly 
responsive, soluble, multi-purpose 
crayons in sparkling colors for a host of 
art and craft uses. 


USE WATERCRAYONS” 


dry for crisp crayon draw- 


water 


ings, or dip them in water e 
for smooth water color draw- ~~ “i 
ings, or apply them to wet ~~ al 
paper for sparkling stick ~~ oa 
painting. More magic — ¥ 
apply crayon dry then paint /4 


colored areas with water or apply wet 
brush to Pallette-Point* to get smooth 
tempera-watercolor or dissolve portion of 
stick in water to make brilliant liquid 
tempera. 


use WATERCRAYONS” 


on paper, wood, cork, card- he so 
board and many other ma- __ a 
terials. - = 
They're extra large, extra — = 
colorful. WATERCRAYONS* — = 
are color-packed with value. 7 — 


Full 7/16" in diameter, 24%" , 
in length. Easy to hold—easy to use. 


*Weber Costello Trademark 


SEND FOR FREE TEST SAMPLE AND 
INSTRUCTION FOLDER WI-57 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, 


ILLINOIS 


Monufacturers of: Chalkboard + Chalk + 
Erasers + Art Material + Maps + Globes 
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WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL 


sample of new 
instructions 


Please send me free test 
Alphacolor Watercrayons, and 
folder. 
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Painted by Franz Marc 


wor you like to ride one of 
these spirited horses? Surely 
you would be transported to some 
strange and wonderful place. We 
know that it would be a brightly 
colored world. 

Perhaps you could write a story 
or poem called “Riding a Red 
Horse.” 

Do you think the artist studied 
real live horses before he composed 
this bold decorative painting? Be- 
cause he did not try to record the 
natural world, Marc did not paint 
things in their usual colors. He 
said, “Art has always been and is in 
its very essence the boldest depar- 
ture from nature and naturalness. 
It is the bridge into the spirit 
world.” 

Do you think this is a family of 
horses? Which ones are exactly the 
same red and have similar mark- 
ings on their faces? How does the 
central horse differ in color? To- 
gether the three form a closely knit, 
unified group. 

Marc also painted several pic- 
tures of blue horses and a “Long 
Yellow Horse.” In each he created 
a design of strong, curving lines. 

To do so he exaggerated the an- 
imals’ curved outlines. Notice how 
the dark manes emphasize the curv- 
ing necks, while the dark tails flow 
in a rhythmic pattern. 

Everything is full of movement. 
Does this make the animals seem 
weak or vigorous, young or old? 
Are they sturdy or slender? 

Make up individual names for 
the horses, or a group name, to sug- 
gest where they live or what they 
are doing. Would “Beasts of Bur- 
den” describe them? 

Do you like this place where the 
red horses are enjoying themselves? 
Name all the colors you can find in 
the earth and rocks and rolling 
hills. How many of the rainbow 
colors are there? 

The landscape is divided into 
areas of brilliant color which would 
overpower any animals which were 
not large solid masses of equally 





HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


RED HORSES 





strong color. Many areas shade 
from light to dark. 

This picture, one of Marc’s ear- 
liest, painted in 1909, is probably 
most admired of all his work. 

Is it because of its vivid, glowing 
colors; because it shows horses; or 
because of a strong feeling the art- 
ist expressed in a dramatic way? 
He thought that “what is within 
must come out” and be shared. 

Try painting a horse or some 
other animal, brushing in the char- 
acteristic shape with big free move- 
ments as Marc did. If your affec- 
tion or interest is strong, you will 
paint a good picture. 

Omit details and alter shapes or 
colors as he did. After all, do we 
see what he saw or what he imag- 
ined and felt? 


THE ARTIST 


FrRAnz MARC, who was born in 

Munich, Germany, in 1880, on- 
ly lived to be thirty-six, for he was 
killed in World War I. 

Thorough training in academic 
techniques in the art schools of 
Munich did not satisfy this young 
artist. He became the leader of the 
Blue Rider (Blaue Reiter) group of 
painters who looked for inspiration 
within, rather than without. 

Their style of painting which ex- 
pressed personal feeling is called 
expressionism and is still widely 
used. It is probably the greatest 
force in twentieth-century art. 

Even girls and boys when they 
paint are encouraged to be original 
and express their own ideas. 

Franz Marc spent several sum- 
mers alone in the mountains and 
used animal motifs extensively be- 
fore he turned to more abstract art. 
In addition to horses he painted 
“Foxes,” “Wolves,” “Cats,” and 
“The Yellow Cow.” 

We know about Marc’s ideas and 
dreams from his extensive writings. 
Unfortunately he died before he 
could carry out his plans. The 


C. HOWARD HUNT 





BOSTON KS 

‘or general classroom use 
PERFORMANCE cocacalled 
IMPROVEMENTS—positive mechanical 
lock on 8-size pencil! guide 
CLEANLINESS-—-no fall-out, nickel-plated 
receptacle stays put 
ak yeaa “bridge-like” frame, 
steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, 
consistently produce clean, sharp points 
without waste 





BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
@ 3 points—outside adjustment 
@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed 
Cutters assure perfectly centered points 
@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 





Free comprehensive report on sharpeners in 


schools, Booklet F. 





PEN. COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 








Earn Money This Summer 
Write for Free Booklet 


“The Future of America and You” 


HUMANICS INSTITUTE 
R, 1, Urbana, Illinois 














PLASTI-TAK 


The 100 
sticks to ANY 
out or dry out. L 
than tacks, tapes or waxes. 


RE-USABLE adhesive material that 
YY surface in the classroom. Won't See 
t ASTS INDEFINITELY. Bet 
Provides INVISIBL , 
write for 


Send $1 for classroom size or 


su 
FREE | sample and quantity price. Approved by ACEI 


BROOKS MFG. CO 
Box 35 


Dept. 31 Cincinnati 24, 0. 








world of art suffered a great loss. 


——MAIL ORDER, 


EXCITING home business or office side line. 
Mail order executive will show you how to net 
large profits with no investment in merchan- 
dise or advertising required. Experience not 
necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write IMPACT! 
INC., 3407 Prospect Ave., Dept. 40-6, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by_ cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books an subjects wel- 
comed. Write or send your MS directly. 

H BOOK PUBLISHERS 

c 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY) 
1000's of opportunities in all States, 
18 Foreign Countries. Includes: Over 
seas Study Awards, Summer Thea 
ters, Earning free trips to Europe. 
Dude Ranches, Industries, Camps. 
etc. Be First. Act now. Rush $2. 


CRUSADE—Dept. IM 
Box 99, Greenpoint Sta., B'lyn 22, N.Y, 
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Teachers Farn More 





Are you the 





-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 
























California needs 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 
Experienced 
teachers often 
start from $4,800 
up. Potential of 
$7,500. FREE in- 
formation about 
certification. 


Individual attention 


KEM a No registration fee 
AG e Nw cy Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





teacher 


we’re looking for? 





You are a man or woman, teacher or su- 
pervisor. 


You have had at least 4 or 5 years of ac- 
tual classroom teaching experience. 


You have an intimate knowledge of cur- 
riculum on all grade levels. 


You think you know what makes a text- 
book “‘click’”” with teachers and pupils. 


You can express yourself easily and grace- 
fully on paper. 


If you can answer “yes” to these questions, 
and would like to train for a career posi- 
tion as an elementary textbook editor with 
one of the country’s leading publishers, 
then write us fully about your personal 
and educational background and work ex- 
perience. We offer a good starting salary 
and excellent working conditions and bene- 
fits. P.O. Box 500, Dansville, N.Y. 














The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, ALASKA & HAWAII. 
If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 
THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION. 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N. A. T. A. 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





CLINTO 


Cc. R. COZZENS, Mor. 


If it is 









© <<a SL 
FROCK SIT TEACHIL RS 
AGENCY 


410 GUARANTY BANK BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 


TEACHERS’ 


Mor. Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 37th Year 706 South Fourth Street 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm’t. 
Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 


AGENCY 
a position in the Midwest, West or 
Enroll now. 
Clinton, Iowa 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


HUF Member N.A.T.A. 


42 years’ Placement Service 


WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAII, 


FOREIGN. Opportunities are waiting. 
Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 





—NATIONWIDE TEACHER PLACEMENT— 


Michigan schools and colleges 
our specialty—Free enrollment 
Personalized service—Member N.A.T.A. 
UNITED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suite 5, City Bidg., East Jordan, Michigan 
“UNITED in service"’ 











EDUCATORS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Paul E. Peters, Owner-Manager 
1026 N.W. 22 St., Phone FR-6-7498 


Gainesville, Florida 


Serving all branches 
of the Education Profession 














We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Specialize in New York State 


Traveling Representative Established 1874 








TEACHERS 
Teach in beautiful Calif. Write for info. Many 
vacancies. Employers Business Service Agency, 
3839 Wilshire, Rm 209, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








Experienced Home Economics Teacher Wanted 


Home Economics teacher, preserabty with a M.A. in 
Education, to direct school program for a nationally 
affiliated nutrition educational and public relations 
organization located in Boston. Must have ability to 
work with people and speak to groups. Salary depends 
on experience. Send compicte ow resume and 
—— ry to P.O. Astor Station, 





EARN YOUR M. ED. AFTER HOURS 
Late afternoon, evening, and Saturday classes. Fully 
accredited trainin = 1 ig ri elementary school 
Concha, Small c ‘oed. e for folder. 
ATIONAL COLLEGE or "EDUCA TION 
Director of Admissions, 2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Tl. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, Danswitte, N. Y! 





USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 
SEE AD ON INSIDE FRONT COVER 


Please send me at once: 

No. of Copies 

Bebb The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 
_.The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 


(0 Complete Keys to Living Poster Series 


() Keys to Healthy Living 
() Keys to Safe Living | 
© Keys to Safe Living I! 


[) Payment enclosed. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 





USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER KEYS TO LIVING POSTERS 
SEE AD ON PAGE 12 


() Keys to Living Posters (Select sets below) ....... tee @ $2.00 ea. 


Total Amount of this Order $ 


Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


UUs ae 
I ee 
P.O. & Zone 


THE INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 


See quantity prices). 


Ti acaabea 6 Sets @ $11.50 


(] Keys to Courteous Living 
() Keys to Happy Living 
() Keys to Thrifty Living 


C) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


' 

' 

cceccce occ . | 
IN 657 § 
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Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


The name Tasha Tudor calls up a pic- 
ture of beautiful colors, quaint figures 
reminding us of Kate Greenaway, and 
tiny books. Her newest 1 Is One 
(Oxford; $2.75) is a companion vol- 
ume to that most charming A Is for 
Annabelle of last year. This is a count- 
ing book. “1 is one duckling swim- 
ming in a dish. 2 is two sisters making 
a wish.” And so on it goes until there 
are twenty geese flying toward the 
dawn. Ages 3-6. 


A perfect picture book needs a real 
point toward which the author is striv- 
ing. Pudding’s Wonderful Bone by 
Lisl Weil (Crowell; $2.50) has a very 
good goal and I think very little chil- 
dren will get the moral. Pudding was 
one of a litter of puppies, a very happy 
family because they did everything to- 
gether until Pudding found an enor- 
mous bone. He wanted it all to him- 
self. He finally reached the point where 
he thought everybody wanted it. Then 
he had a wonderful idea. He dropped 
it in the midst of his brothers and sis- 
ters. It was everybody’s bone and every- 
body was happy. Ages 3-6. 


Charmimg, special, original, can al- 
ways be applied to any story which 
Rumer Godden writes and especially 
to this story, The Fairy Doll (Viking; 
$2.50), a Christmas story that takes us 
all through the year. Elizabeth, the 
youngest in the family, was called 
clumsy, naughty, and stupid by her 
brothers and sisters. How the little 
fairy on the Christmas tree helps her 
to overcome her faults is a beautifully 
written tale. It has been illustrated by 
Adrienne Adams. Ages 6-10. 


How the ocean came to be, what caus- 
es waves, why the ocean water is salty, 
and other interesting information about 
life in the sea and on the ocean’s floor 
is found in Picture Book of the Sea 
by Jerome Meyer, illustrated by Richard 
Floethe (Lothrop; $2.50). The under- 
water world is almost a new frontier 
and children will learn a great deal 
about the mountains, rivers, and gar- 
dens of beautiful plants found there. 
Picture-book size with lovely colored 
illustrations. Ages 7 and up. 


Fine Eggs and Fancy Chickens 
by Mickey Klar Marks (Holt; $2.50) is 
an easy-to-read family story. When the 
Peters family move to Old Mill Farm 
the children want it to be a real farm, 
so Father gets them three bantam chick- 
ens. After’a happy year of country ac- 
tivities, the children trade bantam 
chickens for two piglets. They are on 
their way to a real farm. Ages 7-9. 


Over two hundred and fifty full-color 
paintings, maps, and diagrams accom- 
pany Ronald F. Jessup’s account of how 
people of all ages have tackled the 
problem of interpreting evidence found 
in tombs and temples, in the large beau- 
tiful book Wonderful World of Ar- 
chaeology (Garden City; $2.95). He ex- 
plains how clues are preserved after 
they are found. The author’s enthusi- 
asm for his subject will interest chil- 
dren in it. For ages 8 and older. 


Speaking of archaeology, I would like 
to mention two bookson the 


same 
subject—Great Discovery by Azriel 
Eisenberg (Abelard-Schuman; $2.50) 


and Cave of Riches by Alan Honour 
(McGraw; $2.75), stories of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, written for children. Both 
are very interestingly written, beginning 
in a lively fashion with the finding of 
the scrolls by the goat boys. Children 
hear so much about this recent arch- 
aeological discovery that they may like 
to read these books and find out how 
alive the subject is. For ages 8-14, 


While James Daugherty, the illustra- 
tor of so many fine books, was working 
on pictures of America’s great figures, 
he learned a great deal about them. His 
new book West of Boston (Viking; 
$3.00) has been done in what he calls 





“graphic words” about some of these 
characters, and illustrated with his very 
vigorous drawings. The children will 
enjoy reading it and will be reminded 
of Book of Americans by the Benets. 
Ages 8-15. 


The Impractical Chimney Sweep by 
Rosemary Anne Sisson, and pictures by 


Fritz Wegner (Watts; $2.75), tells of 


John Williams who seems anything but 
praciical to his father, so the boy sets 
out to prove that he is. He has delight- 
ful adventures and proves that kindness 
and gentleness are quite as practical as 
anything else. Ages 8-14. 


Walter Map was a great medieval sto- 
ryteller and from his stories Thomas B. 
Leekley has made a selection and re- 
told the stories in King Herla’s Quest 
(Vanguard; $2.75). Here are stories 
about “English kings and cowherds, 
French nobles and fishermen” during 
“an age of courtesy, bravery, adventure, 
and wit.” Good to read aloud to a 
mixed group. Ages 10-16. 


Jady and the General by Lyn Cook, 
illustrated by Murray Smith (St. 
Martin’s Press; $2.95), is a story of fine 
people working hard on Canadian 
peach farms, and especially of the boy, 
Jady, his love for Woody, a neighbor, 
his friendship with a Vermont boy, his 
4-H club, and finally his achieving his 
heart’s desire, the horse, General. 
Through troubles and misunderstand- 
ings Jady matures. When Jady’s father 
gives him an acre for a peach orchard, 
he has arrived. For ages 11-15. 


See page 80 for addresses of publishers. 
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Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


Comets written by Herbert S. Zim 
(Morrow; $2.25), fresh from the press, 
jiscusses these “mysterious stepchil- 
dren” of the solar system as to their 
composition, their orbits, and _ the 
means to schedule their appearance. 
Attention is called to the fact that for 
enturies the spectacular and unpre- 
dictable appearance of comets terrified 
people throughout the world. Now we 
know that comets are no more danger- 
ous than the stars which we see every 
night. Precise diagrams of the solar 
ystem, along with the artist’s repre- 
gntations of points emphasized in the 
context, make this publication of par- 
ticular interest for upper-graders. 


You won't have to look frantically 
for old copies of LIFE if you have ac- 
cess to World We Live In by the edi- 
torial staff of LIFE and Lincoln Barnett 
(published by Time, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20; for sale by Simon 
& Schuster; $13.50). Colored photo- 
graphs and representations which have 
speared in LIFE are reproduced, with 
the text, on such topics as The Earth Is 
Born, The Arctic Barrens, and The 
Rain Forest. This is an excellent ref- 
erence book for the use of children 
who make special reports, as well as of 
general interest for reading-table use. 


this period. 
series are The First Book of Congress, 


So often fifth-grade teachers long for 
supplementary text material on a fifth- 
grade level. Richard B. Morris re- 
creates Revolutionary history accurately 
and honestly in The First Book of the 
American Revolution (Watts; $1.95). 
The illustrations include a_ pictorial 
map of New England as well as color 
representations of important events of 
Some other books of this 


The First Book of New England, The 
First Book of America, and The First 
Book of Presidents. 


You can give your children the bene- 
fit of expert advice on techniques of 
sculpture if you have access to Clay, 
Wood and Wire by Harvey Weiss 
(William R. Scott; $3.50). The author, 
himself a sculptor, passes along step-by- 
step directions on how to handle clay, 
plasticine, pipe cleaners, wire, wood, 
and papier-mache. There are over forty 
photographs of the world’s great sculp- 
ture, as well as instructions for making 
horses, lions, heads, figures, mobiles, 
constructions, masks, animals, and carv- 
ings. It would be wonderful to have 
these directions at hand when your 
children are planning activities of this 
kind. The text can easily be followed 
by children who work independently. 


Professional Books 


Is your school evaluating its hand- 
writing program? Perhaps you'd be in- 
terested in knowing that there is a cur- 
rent trend toward more formal writing 
programs. To meet this trend, Noble 
and Noble present Handwriting Made 
Easy ($2.50), a text-workbook, which is 
essentially a teacher’s manual and re- 
fresher course in manuscript, transition, 
and cursive writing. Suggestions for 
diagnosing handwriting difficulties and 
for planning remedial work are excel- 
lent. For those who wish to qualify for 
special work in handwriting, the work 
in this book may be completed and the 
final tests mailed, thus entitling the 
candidate to a Certificate of Proficiency. 


If you could meet the author, as I 
have, you’d realize that Ruth Tooze 
expresses her philosophy of reading 
in Your Children Want to Read 
(Prentice-Hall; $5.00). Today’s teach- 
ers should know books, and both school 
and home should make them easily ac- 
cessible. You'll agree that books con- 
tribute to social and emotional needs, 
and she proceeds to provide extensive 
bibliographies broken down into age 
groups and interest categories. There 
are books which help children to ad- 
just to the physical world, and to meet 
emotional, esthetic, and spiritual needs. 
“Will, then, the child of today and of 
the future read?” she asks in closing. 
She feels, from her experience as Di- 
rector of the Children’s Book Caravan, 
that most children want to read; most 


children will read if books meet their 
needs, their interests, and their living, 
and are easily accessible. Can you help 
your children to see “reading is liv- 
ing”? 


If you, like many classroom teachers, 
feel unprepared to offer instruction in 
physical education, Methods Guide- 
book in Physical Education and Rec- 
reation by Charles Nagel (National 
Press; $2.50) is filled with types of ac- 
tivities such as athletic team games, 
rhythmic activities, self-testing devices, 
and such important aspects as program 
planning, integration into field subjects, 
class organization and control, and 
teaching suggestions. Audio-visual aids 
are listed; suggestions for noon-hour 
programs, intramurals, and tournaments 
are described. The last chapter dis- 
cusses the essential aspects of outdoor 
education for the elementary grades. 


Speech is receiving considerable em- 
phasis these days. Your Child’s Speech 
by Flora R. Schreiber (Putnam; $3.50), 
a book for laymen, particularly parents, 
touches upon a timely subject. Teach- 
ers, also, need to know more about the 
nontechnical aspects of speech and how 
many speech difficulties may be elimi- 
nated through the help of a regular 
classroom teacher. The author’s opin- 
ion is that all normal children would 
talk sooner and better if as much time 
were devoted to speech as to health or 
even to clothes. 


See page 80 for addresses of publishers. 
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Kindergarten-Primary 


NUMBER CONCEPT CHARTS 
that illustrate the numbers 1 to 20 


S35 


$35 
6 SIX 


One elephant - two giraffes - three kangaroos - and more familiar 
animals are pictured in these colorful, eye-catching charts. And the 
number concepts run from | through 20. The animals are cleverly drawn, 
the numbers large and easily read, the charts large-size (13” x 16”). 
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This set of twelve charts will help develop number concepts and establish 
the relationship between a given number of objects, the spoken word, the 
written symbol, and the written word. The first ten charts illustrate 

the numbers | through 10 with different animals on each poster. The 

last two charts illustrate 11 through 20. 

Each set also includes a comprehensive Teacher's Manual. Teaching 
devices, related activities, and testing methods are suggested 

for each number concept. 


Each Set $2.50 


See 4 oo ee 
| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me at once sets of the new 1 
| Kindergarten-Primary Number Concept Charts @ $2.50 each. I 
| The total amount of my order is $... ! 
1 [] Payment enclosed. [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. j 
! 
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Discover new vacation pleasure 
and enjoyment this summer in 
drawing, sketching and painting 
with these two versatile “magic- 
mediums”. 


SKETCHO is an unusually re- 
sponsive oil crayon for sketching 
and drawing. SKETCHO quickly 
gives free-and-easy oil painting ef- 
fects simply by dipping in turpen- 
tine. 


PAYONS, the fascinating crayon 
that quickly transforms a drawing 
into a sparkling water-color with 
just a flick of a water-filled brush 
over the surface. 


EASY TO CARRY KITS! 
Prang’s compact packages contain 
all the equipment you will need 
for complete sketching and paint- 
ing pleasure. 





inn 


®°SKETCHSO 
OIL PAINTING CRAYONS 














°PAYONS 
WATER COLOR CRAYONS 





SEE THE COMPLETE RANGE 
OF PRANG SKETCHING AND 
COLOR SETS AT YOUR FA- 
VORITE SOURCE OF SUP- 
PLY. WRITE FOR _ ILLUS- 
TRATED LITERATURE AND 
“IDEA” SHEETS. DEPT. 1-68. 


E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 





i ilms for the Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois: 


AMERICAN INDIANS OF LONG 
AGO—11 min.; sound; color $100 
or black and white $50; purchase; 
produced by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 


This is a study of Indian life and 
cultures at the time the first white 
settlers came to America. The film 
dramatically describes living pat- 
terns of agricultural Indians of the 
Southwest, fishermen of the North- 
west, hunters of Eastern Wood- 
lands, and buffalo hunters of the 
Great Plains. A companion film, 
American Indians of Today, shows 
their problems and prospects now 
and for the future, on and off the 
reservation. For middle and upper 
grades. 


BEGINNING RESPONSIBILITY: BE- 
ING ON TIME—11 min.; sound; 
color $100 or black and white $55; 
purchase; produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Jimmy becomes aware of the dis- 
advantages of being tardy at school. 
He misses out on many plans his 
class has made. The class takes a 
trip to the fire station, to see how 
firemen prepare in advance so they 
will be ready when the time comes. 
With his mother, Jimmy works out 


a way to plan his time better. For 
primary grades. 
BIRD HOMES—11 min.; sound; 


color $100 or black and white $50; 
purchase; produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


Shows a wide variety of bird 
homes, eggs in nests, newly hatched 
birds, and parent birds feeding, 
caring for, and protecting their 
young. Observed are nests of the 
robin in an old tree, the tern along 
the seashore, the brown thrasher in 
woodlands, the meadow lark on the 
ground, the Canada goose beside a 
pond, the woodpecker in a tree 
trunk, the killdeer in a meadow, 
and the burrowing owl in a hole 
in the ground. For primary and 
middle grades. 


DOLLS OF MANY LANDS—10 min.; 
sound; color $100; purchase; pro- 
duced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Hl. 


Photographed in Italy in ferrania 
color, this film takes children on an 
imaginary trip to Greenland’s polar 
region, Canada, western United 
States, Mexico, Guatemala, the is- 
land of Jamaica, and many places 
in South America. Shown is a gau- 
cho dance in Argentina, and a jun- 
gle scene in Africa. Children are 
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invited to make a doll exhibit of 
their own. For primary grades. 


HOW PLANTS REPRODUCE—10 
min.; sound; plack and white $50; 
purchase; produced by Young Ameri- 
ca Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. 


Combines photography and ani- 
mation to explain the main parts of 
a plant and its flower, how a famil- 
iar garden flower is pollinated and 
fertilized, and how the plant then 
grows new seeds to keep its life cy- 
cle unbroken. Complete and com- 
posite flowers are discussed. For 
upper grades. 


INVENTIONS IN AMERICA’S 
GROWTH (1750-1850)—11 wmin.; 
sound; color $100 or black and 
white $55; purchase; produced by 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 


When the first reaper comes to 
his community in 1850, an old set- 
tler recalls the inventions that af- 
fected his life and that of his family 
as it moved westward. He remi- 
nisces about changes in daily life 
brought forth by the spinning jen- 
ny, cotton gin, steam engine, steam- 
boat, steam locomotive, and tele- 
graph. Inventions in America’s 
Growth (1850-1910), a companion 
film, shows changes in living result- 
ing from the phonograph, tele- 
phone, incandescent lamp, electric- 
ity, automobile, airplane, and the 
radio. For upper grades. 


WHAT ARE MACHINES—10 min.; 
sound; black and white $50; pur- 
chase or rental; produced by Paul 
Burnford and distributed by Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


This social-studies film will fa- 
miliarize students with some of the 
more common mechanical aids seen 
in everyday life situations, so that 
they will recognize them as ma- 
chines. Presents the evolution of 
the wheel from the primitive disk 
to the spoked wheel and gear. 
Demonstrates how the following 
perform work: lathe, concrete mix- 
er, tractor, and train. For middle 
and upper grades. 


WHERE THERE’S SMOKE — 10 
min.; sound; color $100 or black 
and white $50; purchase; produced 
by Sid Davis Productions, 2500 S. 
LaBrea, Los Angeles 16. 


The home of ten-year-old Johnny 
and five-year-old Laurie catches 
fire. We are shown some of the 
most common fire hazards, and 
how to avoid or prevent them, the 
details of how a fire department re- 
sponds to an alarm, and the control 
of a fire. Film discusses spontane- 
ous combustion, defective electric 
wiring, carelessness with appliances 
and liquids, thoughtlessness about 
safety. For middle and upper 
grades. 





TESTS.....| 


for Classroom Use : 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


kkkk 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
kKkke { 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 








23 APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen- 
Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect 
Copies— 
Size 244” x 3'2”, 
















Send good head anc 


shoulder photo. Orig 
inal returned unharmed. 
12 


Box 867-N 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
SINCE 1898! 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 





HEAVYWEIGHT 
WOOL FELT REMNANTS 


Assorted colors, good size pieces. 


SUGGESTIONS AND PATTERNS FREE. 
1 ib.....$1.50 5S ilbs..... $6.50 
25 ibs... .. $27.50 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
330 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 














207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 








A “Hobby” Project Which improves Spelling 
“AN ORCHARD OF WORDS" 


It will be fun to try _it. Send twenty five cents 
receive treatise and samples 


LANDON SERVICES — P.0.BOX870 Madison 1, Wis. 








FOR SALE—120-acre fruit, vegetable, flower and 
cattle farm. Three houses and other buildings in good 
shape. Fifteen miles from Southern Illinois University 


A good chance to work out Social Security. Ill health 
reason for selling. Lioyd Spiller, Cobden, Iilinois. 











Public School Music 


Learn at Home 


Music is important 
to you and your 


pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
ship and builds group feeling. At home .. . in spare 
time P learn new, improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See how ‘easily you lead them... as 
they enthuse over musical routines, wee new inter- 
est in the classroom. This is the ONLY Home Study 
pre with courses leading to the BACHELOR OF 

USIC degree. Check course you are interested in and 
oa coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obligation. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
I Bent. E-707, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Ill. 
| Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) 0 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course 


Violin | 
Guitar 
() Mandolin 


Piano, Student's Course larinet 


1 6 Ear Training & Sight | Singing A Sax 
0 Hist. & Anal. of {) Cornet-Trumpet l 
I= Adv. Composition () Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 

() Dble. Counterpoint [) Choral Conducting I 
i () Harmony O Dance Arranging 0 Voi "7 
4 Name Age ® | 
t Street I 
City State 

Music experience 
CpcinantGn abe coud ananemenace! 
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Reviews of new ecords 


TTENTION!—teachers of kinder- 

garten, first and second grades! 
How would you like to own a sin- 
gle album that contains 23 songs 
your Class will love to sing, with lyr- 
ics that are right at the small-fry 
level, with ample opportunity to 
create additional verses? An album 
that contains all the song words to 
make it easier for you to teach 
them, with all chords marked so 
that the autoharp may be used? An 
album that fits right into one of 
your social-studies units, and can 
be used with rhythm-band accom- 
paniments? 

In addition, the songs lend them- 
selves to rhythmic interpretation, 
and the accompaniments are light 
without being sparse, and yet offer 
the opportunity for your class to 
hear the trumpet, bassoon, accordi- 
on, and harp. Would you be inter- 
ested in such a remarkable album? 
If so, buy Songs of Home, Neigh- 
borhood, and Community (no 
album number, Bowmar Records, 
78 rpm, $8.75; order from Bowmar 
Records, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 29, or Stanley Bowmar 
Co., Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y.). 
This excellent collection of songs 
was truly designed for school use 
by people who know how to appeal 
to children. 

A good outlet for high spirits at 
holiday times is to let the little 
ones indulge in some rhythmic ac- 
tivities, and that is probably what 
your music specialist does when she 
visits you. Wouldn’t it be fine if 
you could play as fluently and have 
a few extra sessions? Buy Holiday 
Series and you can forget the fact 
that your pianistic ability isn’t too 
good. (Holiday Series, no album 
number, 78 rpm, complete $7.50; 
sold separately, $2.25 per record; 
distributed by Children’s Music 
Center, 2858 W. Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles 6.) The series features 
original music and arrangements by 
Florence Bassett (with suggestions 
for use by Cora Mae Chesnut) and 
covers all the important holidays. 
There are songs for each holiday, 
and two-piano arrangements of ap- 
propriate music. Many suggestions 
are given for each number so that 
the album can be used and reused. 

To hold the interest of junior 
high pupils in music class, you 
might like to invite them to a musi- 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re- 
quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6; 
(eatalogue $.25, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


cal picnic with the aid of Boston 
Pops Picnic (RCA Victor LM 
1985, 33% rpm, $3.98), and de- 
scribe the contents of the picnic 
basket. There is a peppy polka, 
“Pops Polka”—Mason; a rhythmic 
tango, “Jalousie”—Gade; an Orien- 
tal-flavored number, “In a Persian 
Market”—Ketelby; and a gay nov- 
elty tune, “The Waltzing Cat,” in 


tions of each, and see if your class 
can list them in the right order. 
Another pleasant group of famil- 
iar numbers is entitled Musie for 
a Summer Night (RCA Victor, 
LM 1910, 33% rpm, $3.98). The 
ten compositions are short, and 
range in mood from the somber 
“Moonlight Sonata” to the rollick- 
ing “Liebeslied.” You'll want these 


addition to five others. 


Play por- 


two albums along on vacation! 












Sie 


A WUD DANCE THAT'S HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS GLB! You get 2 front-row view of 
tarely observed native customs — like this 
tribal dance in New Mexico — which tour- 
ists come from miles to see! 





into the air! 


our presidents 
and other great men of history, too! 


MEET THIS MAINE LOBSTERMAN and sail with our great 


fishing fleets as they brave the 


of the sea to bring 


back @ harvest of fcod for millions of Americans. You'll 
get a fascinating “inside look” at many of America’s great 
industries—just as if you were there in person. 





CAMPUS LIFE — Students gather on the cam- 
pus of Dartmouth College in New Hampshire 
for the excitement of a Winter Carnival. You'll 
see many other exciting spectacies as you visit 
people at work and play — ali over the U. S$. 


THE AMERICAN 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


offers You and Your Family this 





HE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
now offers you and the children a fas- 
cinating way to discover the wonders of 
America—right in school—guided by the 
Society’s own skilled and friendly experts. 
Suppose you could take your class on a 
cross-country tour of the U. S. and see all 
our National Parks ...magnificent moun- 
tain ranges... beautiful lakes ...colorful 
cities and industries...accompanied by 
specialists to answer all your questions. 
What an exciting way this would be to 
really see and know our country! Yet, 
that’s exactly what you can do, in the 
classroom, through the Society’s new 
“KNOW YOUR AMERICA” program. 
As your introduction to this new pro- 
gram, the Society will send you a $3.00 
value Gift Package FREE. Here is what 
you get: 
1. NATIONAL PARK WONDERLANDS., 29 breath- 
taking color photos. You'll mount them in... 
2. A BEAUTIFUL ALBUM, with a fascinating text 
that explains all the natural wonders of our 
National Parks...and makes them more 
interesting and “alive” than you ever thought 
possible. 
3. GIANT WALL MAP. 28 x 40 map of the U. S. 
imporent leaks eany shown An fva 
s \» al- 
vable classroom aid. uf 
4. HANDSOME PROTECTIVE CASE. Red, white 
and blue library case to store and protect 
your albums, 


VALUE 


FREE GIFT |:3.00 


to introduce you to this exciting new educational program! 


This package is yours FREE to show how 
much you and the children will enjoy this 
new program of things-to-know and 
things-to-see in our country. 

Once you’ve enjoyed this thrilling 
picture-tour of our National Park Won- 
derlands, you may continue your mem- 
bership, if you wish. Each month, a new 
educational “expedition” is planned, with 
about 30 color pictures, a beautiful album, 
and 7500 words of text—about some phase 
of America’s beauty and greatness. 

Your class will look forward to each 
new KNOW YOUR AMERICA package. 
And the total cost is only $1.00 for each 
set, plus a few cents shipping. You may 
cancel your participation at any time. 
Meanwhile, you will gain a priceless 
knowledge of the people and places that 
make our country unique...a stimulating 
experience for children of every age. 

We feel sure that once you try this new 
program, you'll want to continue these 
delightful tours for a while. That’s why 
we make this FREE offer—with no 
requirement that you buy another set. 
But we urge you to send for your FREE 
package now. Mail the coupon today to: 
THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY’S Know Your America Pro- 
gram, Dept. IM-6, Garden City, N. Y. 





1D U.S.S. Constitution, tying in 
port at Boston, tells you a thrilling story of 
bravery and triumph. You'll visit this unique relic 
from the pages of American 





history! 


| EES EES OCA eer 


| AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
Know Your America Program 
| Dept. IM-6, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the “Know Your 
| America” program and send me at once my FREE 
introductory gift package consisting of 


(1) The informative “guide-book” album on our 
NATIONAL PARK WONDERLANDS, 


(2) 29 beautiful full-color reproductions to mount in 
the album, 


(4) the handsome Red, White and Blue pull-drawer 
library case for my albums. 

I understand you plan to issue a new “Know Your 
America” guide- album and set of color-prints 
each month for only $1.00 plus shipping. After 
examining the FREE introductory package, I'll 
notify you if I do not wish to continue. I am not 

| obligated to take any minimum number of albums 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(3) the giant 28 x 40 Wall Map of the U.S.A. and | 
| 
| 
and I am free to resign at any time. | 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address. 





State. 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL WITHIN 10 DAYS 
(Offer Good only in Continental U.S.A.) 


| City. Zone. 
Lenn cuts cine ealnes euint ents anen aieeametacnis unite 
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DON'T 
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SUPERLATIVES 


FiIMStrips 


ANY MORE THAN 


YOU DO » « « but you should see 





balanced diets . 
build healthy bodies 
































Keys to Healthy Living 


Exercise Makes Strong Muscles 

Rest for Pep and Energy 

A Balanced Diet for a Healthy Body 
Clean Teeth for Health and Good Looks 
Be Neat and Clean 

Doctors are Our Friends 


Keys to Safe Living | 


Your Bike Needs a Light After Dark 
Don't Run Between Parked Cars 

Don't Disturb the Bus Driver 

Electric Sockets are for Lamps not Fingers 
Keep the Door Closed ‘til the Car Stops 
Dress Right for the Game 


Keys to Safe Living Il 


Keep Arms and Heads Inside the Bus 
Fires Are Easier to Start than Stop 
Toys on the Stairs are Upsettin 

Red Lights Mean Stop for You Too 
Playground Accidents Spoil the Fun 
One on a Bicycle is Enough 


the new Keys to Living 
Poster series. They're 
terrific! Designed 
especially for elementary 
school children, the 
posters are giant size, 

18” x 24”. The figures are 
large, the drawings modern 
and attractive, the slogans 
easily understandable 

for they portray situations 
familiar to children. 


Each of the 6 sets contains 
6 posters printed in two 
colors. The complete series 
contains 36 posters, enough 
to give you a new poster 
for each week of school. 
Ideal for classrooms, 

halls, and libraries, these 
new posters will aid in 
promoting good citizenship 
and building character. 


Individual sets are shipped 
in a mailing tube, the 
series flat in a carton. 

The titles and slogans 
used in each set are 

listed below. 


Each Set $2.00 


Complete Series of 
6 Sets in Carton $11.50 


Keys to Courteous Living 


Make Introductions Easily 

Help New Students Feel Welcome 

It's Rude to Interrupt 

Make Telephone Calls Short 

Don't Leave Your Manners at Home 
Say You're Sorry When You Offend 


Keys to Happy Living 


Loyal Friends Are Good Friends 
Everyone Has Fun with Fair Play 

We All Trust an Honest Person 

Good Teamwork Means Success 

Make Trying Fun - It Will Pay Off 
There's Nothing Sissy About Being Kind 


Keys to Thrifty Living 


Pian Your Spending and Saving 

Regular Savings Pile Up 

Be Smart! Take Care of Your Clothes 

Buying Bonds Helps You and Your 
Country Too 

Good Care Makes Them Last 

Everyone Loses When You Waste 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 8 


TO ORDER KEYS TO LIVING POSTERS 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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RECOMMENDED BY 
IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University 


Is month we cannot resist ask- 
i.e “Have you tried just one 
new way of using a filmstrip?” 
Don’t get into a rut with filmstrips. 
Introduce them in different ways, 


and you'll be proud of the results. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY COMMON 
TREES—single strip; produced by 
Visual Education Consultants, 2066 
Helena St., Madison 4, Wis.; $3.50. 


“Can you name the trees you pass 
every day?” Simple clues which 
help us identify common trees are 
given in this strip. From Norway 
pine to American elm, hawthorn, 
and red oak, we see what to look 
for to make our identification easy. 
For middle and upper grades. 


LET’S VISIT THE SMITHSONIAN— 
single strip in color, with record; 
produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14; $6.50 for strip; $10 


with record. 


The collections of paintings, habi- 
tat groups of animal life, and items 
of historical interest in the National 
Art Gallery, the Natural History 
Museum, and the Freer Gallery of 
Art are shown. The production, 
planned and supervised by staff 
members of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, includes a teacher’s guide, 
and a record which is really a “mu- 
seum guide.” For middle and up- 
per grades. 


MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE — 9 
strips in color; produced by Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. $25 per set; 
$4 single strip. 


Mother Goose rhymes have de- 
lighted children for years, and these 
strips provide pictures which will 
create a lively interest in reading. 
Children see some of the leading 
citizens of Mother Goose Village— 
the Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe, and the Funny Little Man 
on the Wall—and the village news- 
paper, post office, police station, 
and fire department. For primary 
grades. 


MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME— 
6 strips in color; produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11; $32.75 per 
set; $5.95 single strip. 


Some classics have become a part 
of our spoken English, literature, 
and social reference. The artist has 
given a delightful pictorial qual- 
ity to the stories of “Prometheus 
and Pandora,” “Apollo and Phae- 

” “Ceres and  Proserpina,” 


Classroom 


“Baucis and Philemon,” “Minerva™ 
and Arachne,” and “Atalanta’s 
Race.” The captions are long 
enough to relate the content of the 
legends. For upper grades. 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS SERIES— 
5 strips ia color; produced by Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St, 
New York 17; $26.50 per set; $67 


single strip. 


With simple directness, these} 
strips show how animals provide 
man with foods, clothing, and arti- 4 
cles of decoration. We see how 
plants provide food, and how man 
has adapted certain plants to meet 
his needs. For middle and upper 


grades. 


SETTLING THE NEW WORLD— 
6 strips in color; produced by Eney- 
clopaedia_ Britannica Films, Ine, ~ 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; ~ 
$36 per set; $6 single strip. 


To understand the development? 
of our country, it is essential to) 
know something about “Spanish } 
Colonization,’ “French Coloniza- 
tion,’ “New England Coloniza-4 
tion,” “The Middle Colonies,” 7 
“Colonial Government,” and “The | 
Southern Colonies.” Major social, 
religious, economic, and _ political 7 
episodes which influenced coloniza- 
tion are shown. For middle and 
upper grades. 

EBF has prepared an excellent } 
series of Film and Filmstrip Corre-= 
lation Folders for teachers which 
are available at quantity rates. 


WHY OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, — 
SET NO. 1—4 strips in color; pro 
duced by Filmstrip House, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17; $20 per set; 
$6 single strip. 


These strips are designed to help ~ 
answer “Why Does It Rain?” 
“Why Do We Have Wind” “Why 
Do We Have Warm and Cold 
Days?” “Why Do We Have Day 
and Night?” Pupils are directed to 
observation of natural phenomena. 
Questions provide stimulation to 
carry out simple experiments. For 
science in grades one to four. 


WORLD HISTORY—PREHISTORIC 
MAN THROUGH THE RIVER CUL- 
TURES—4 strips in color; produced 
by Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14; 
$21 per set; $5.50 single strip. 


In this series we see man’s life in 
“The Old Stone Age,” “The New 
Stone Age,” “The River Cultures— 
Egypt,” “The River Cultures— 
Mesopotamia.” Attention is given 
to geography, social movements, 
home and family life, and religious 
and cultural contributions. For 
middle and upper grades. 
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FOR Your CLASSROOM 
THE EASY TO USE 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 
Robert F. Savitt 
SETS THE STAGE .... 
Custom 
features 
at mass V 
produced 
ing 
” gir. 
“Our Classrooms Are Alive zn 
five 
sch 
° 9? Sck 
wit ne 
it i 
\ 
. visi 
The Educator's Friend the 
Here’s a quality projector UDIO-VISUAL materials play a vital role in classroom teaching and in of 
pine for the classroom the public-relations program of the Farmingdale School System. roo 
with rugged, precision con- . ' ls ce, = oe iia ie ts ce en the 
ends Meanninagh «Wes Farmingdale classrooms are literally alive with many types and varieties a 
time. Easiest to use. Easiest of audio-visual materials helping us to achieve our objective of providing } 
to carry. Only 271 Ibs. differentiated instruction for each child according to the limits of his abil- bel 
Complete $298.50 ity. These special teaching aids provide interesting learning opportu- pre 
CJ SPLICE-O-FILM nities, not only for the average child, but for the gifted and the slow- are 
—_ learning. Farmingdale has several classes for mentally retarded pupils, = 
oS The finest hot and audio-visual materials are being used as a basis for class work with } 
automatic splicer in these chyaicel children 
the world. Fastest, nese atypical ¢ ; ke} 
strongest pro- The policy of the administration is to provide suflicient funds for teach- pe 
“aweenee ers to have commercial audio-visual materials, but plenty of leeway is left panes 
nly . . ° 5 ‘ 
for the classroom teacher to use her own ingenuity. Our many new build- be 
ings are well equipped for audio-visual purposes. However, even in our _ 
. " . ri 
[-] Harwald STORAGE CABINETS oldest structure, under the skillful guidance of our Audio-Visual Director. : 
makeshift arrangements have been made so that our students can reap am: 
Fs for Beauty the full benefit of an audio-visual program which is not a supplement, but fac 
Safety an integral part of their educational experience. ran 
Convenience : ’ rh : ; : noc 
Efficiency We have widely employed audio-visual materials in our expanding for 
hecedes public-relations program, and at our well attended Board meetings, we oft 
portray a complex problem in a visual, eye-appealing form whenever pos- a 
° ~ ° ° . ° ° e 
sible. Such aids are also used in our program of attracting outstanding te 
[] Moviscop VIEWER teachers to our community. Our Audio-Visual Director is currently devel- I 
The very finest 16mm ac- a oping slide films of classroom activities and community life which the hac 
tion viewer. Precision Ger- Ys Superintendent will use to acquaint teacher candidates with Farmingdale pata 
i — ; é: enc 
man mechanism. For pro> aie i as he seeks the best teachers available in various parts of the country. con 
ducers—T.V.—Labs. ° F 
C] protect-o-Fim = , Following a recent presentation to the School Board on the use of audio- pe 
-O- ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ ~ : oO 
visual materials in the Farmingdale School System, a Board member stat- ’ 1 
ed, “It seems that audio-visual aids are as basic to pupils’ needs as the ond 
The fim cleaner chairs on which they sit.” All the professional staff in Farmingdale pos 
wih potented agree with you, Mr. Board Member! phy 
FILM-PLATE that her 
conditions your film y. 
as you clean it. ma 
anc 
Easy and safe to | 
o 
ae Our Suppl Ph ! 
ur supp ement otographer me 
Peer err ee ee ee eee eeees as ; ; are 
1 Please check squares above for com- ; Phe Supplement photographer is Stan Saltzman, a sixth- the 
, plete information on any or all items 4 grade teacher at Woodward Parkway School. His hob- Onl 
: dhown end mall this of tex ' by of photography started when he was in sixth grade hay 
, ! himself, and was furthered during his tour of duty in me 
iTHE H A R WA L D co “ the armed forces. He makes a fine contribution to the ate 
! 1216 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. , school with his photographic skills and activities. doe 
. Phone: Davis 8-7070 ra | sal 
Swan anaennsanannacd | 
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SERVICE Is What Counts 


George W. Forbes 


Audio-Visual Director, Public Schools, 
Farmingdale, New York 


W iscume you like to look at some of the problems that are be- 
ing faced in making an instructional program vital for the boys and 
girls of the Farmingdale School District? New housing has devel- 
oped so rapidly that our school population has tripled in the past 
five years, going from 2200 to 6500. Five years ago, the entire 
school population was housed in one building, the Main Street 


School. Today there are four buildings, on double sessions, with 
new construction under way. Our professional staff was 85; now 
it is 288. 


When I came to Farmingdale five years ago to serve as audio- 
visual director, I naively felt one had only to put into operation a 
theoretical audio-visual program. Little did I realize the problems 
of double sessions, a school building program, overcrowded class- 
rooms, and an increasing teaching staff. As I soon found out, any 
theory is good only to the extent that you can adapt it to meet the 
needs of the community in which it will function. 


If the audio-visual director can approach his job with the sincere 
belief that the materials are valuable to the entire instructional 
program and if he is willing to work with teachers, the initial steps 
are easier. With the combined cooperation of the community, the 
Board of Education, the administration, and the teachers, a func- 
tional AV service has developed in our schools. 


How then did I go about establishing the full-time program? The 
key to the solution is one word—service. This is the essential func- 
tion of a good audio-visual program. Service is the one thing the 
classroom teacher wants and respects. My job is to know what is 
available, where it is available, how much it costs, how it should 
be used, and what results can be obtained from it. Service means 
having the right materials and equipment in the right place at the 
right time so that the teacher’s class proceeds smoothly. 


Service however goes out beyond the classroom wall. Service 
means helping the superintendent when he needs to visualize some 
facts for presentation at a public meeting. It means making ar- 
rangements for the Girl Scouts to have a film on Saturday after- 
noon. It means helping the local lawyer to select a tape recorder 
for his office. These are extra services to the community that 
often pay dividends. These people are taxpayers, and a good pro- 
gram costs money. We don’t ever apologize for the money we 
spend, Spend the funds wisely, and dividends in enriched learn- 
ing will result. 

How did we develop this service? First, we started with what we 
had and worked toward what we desired. Teachers were made 
aware of what was available in equipment and materials. They were 
encouraged to use these materials. We pointed out to administra- 
tors that teachers were using the materials and were using them 
well. Then we asked for more materials so they could do a better 
job. As more materials were available our services expanded. 


It is not possible to put an opaque projector in a teacher’s hands 
and say, “Use it.” Give her some ideas on how to use it.’ Wherever 
possible, I demonstrate to her how to use the equipment, both 
physically and educationally. The best way to demonstrate is with 
her boys and girls. Let them see what can happen. 


As more materials and equipment became available these infor- 
mal demonstrations with teachers became single-session workshops 
and in-service courses. As the number of teachers increased I had 
to balance my time between individual service and group service. 


At all times I find it necessary to be a salesman. Yes—I literally 
mean selling the audio-visual program. Audio-visual techniques 
are valuable to all teachers. Some are reluctant to try because of 
the equipment involved. They find it’s not as hard as it looks. 
Others never had a chance to try in college, where they should 
have had a wide experience in working with materials and equip- 
ment. This applies to most recent graduates as well as past gradu- 
ates, These people have to see your wares—equipment, what it 
does; and materials, how to use them. You must use your best 
salesmanship to promote their use by the classroom teacher. 


Farmingdale’s Mr. AV 


As the program grew it was increasingly difficult to be on the 
scene to offer service constantly. This became especially true as 
the number of buildings increased. Therefore we have established 
a building coordinator in each building. He, or she, is the teacher- 
in-charge of the program in that building. We have several criteria 
for choosing such a coordinator. He should be a sixth- or fifth- 
grade teacher, since boys from his class are a valuable help to him. 
He should be an outstanding classroom teacher with good class- 
room control. He should be a good user of audio-visual materials. 
His personality and manner should be such as to inspire others 
to follow his suggestions. 


One problem always exists. Where is the classroom teacher go- 
ing to get the time to do this important job? One method is to 
release him from all other extra duties—playground, cafeteria, bus. 
hall, and so on, His job is to provide the entire school with the 
best audio-visual service. Since he must spend a great deal of time 
outside of school on audio-visual matters, he must be one who be- 
lieves strongly in what he is doing. 

We have found that central coordination of the entire audio- 
visual service has many advantages. All teachers in all schools 
have the same opportunities to utilize materials. The district direc- 
tor’s office takes a tremendous load off the shoulders of the build- 
ing coordinators. All the ordering of materials and equipment is 
done through the district director’s office. Requests flow from 
teacher to building coordinator to district director. All repairs to 
equipment are made on the spot. The director (See next page) 
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The more than twenty-five films now available from Coronet in 
primary science are designed to stimulate the child to additional 
observation and understanding of the world about him. By 
clarifying basic concepts about the things of nature, the films 
prepare the child for group discussion and further learning. Only 
on film can he see such a variety of subjects, both familiar and 
unfamiliar, in clear, impressive detail—animals, the sun, farm 
life, insects, plants, trees, weather, beach and sea life, and a 
host of others. 


The HOW NATURE HELPS US Series 


Part of Coronet’s film program for primary science is a wonderful new series, 
How Nature Helps Us. Each of these exciting new films has been carefully 
planned to correlate with classroom science and nature activities. Organized 
around a single theme, they will give your primary grade children a fresh 
and different view of familiar subjects. 

See for yourself how these science and nature films can enrich classroom 
activities. Simply check the coupon for those films which you wish to preview, 
and send it to Coronet Films today! 


The six films in the Coronet series, How Nature Helps Us are: 


How Animals Help Us (1 reel). When Jimmy finds a stray kitten, he thinks of other 
animals and how they help man—cows, chickens, pigs, camels, oxen, and dogs. 


How Birds Help Us (1 reel). Jack discovers that most birds help us by destroying 
harmful insects, eating weed seeds, and giving us pleasure with their colorful songs. 


How Insects Help Us (1 reel). When Bill goes fishing, he realizes the many uses of 
insects: some carry pollen and make honey; others produce silk, and many are beautiful 
and fascinating to observe. 


How Plants Help Us (1 reel). Observing the plants about him, Steve thinks of how 
people depend on plants for food and clothing, wood, paper, rubber, and many other 
common articles. 


How Trees Help Us (1 reei)) The story of a mighty old oak points up the importance 
of trees in our lives—for lumber, food, beauty, shade, and as materials for the things 
we make. 


How Weather Helps Us (1 reel). This film shows how different kinds of weather 
help people, plants, and animals and reviews the weather that accompanies the changing 
seasons. Types of clouds indicating changes in the weather are also identified. 


Each of these 16mm sound motion pictures is available in color and black-and-white. 


|  CORONET FILMS 

| Department 1-657 Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
! [ Please send me your new 100-page catalogue containing descriptions of all 
| Coronet films including those on primary science. 

! [] Please send me without charge preview prints of the films | have checked for 
! purchase consideration: 

| (Do not check films if interested in rental only) 

| (_] How Trees Help Us 

| (_] How Birds Help Us [_] How Plants Help Us [_] How Weather Helps Us 


! 

! 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

([) How Animals Help Us : 
[) | am interested in renting these and other Coronet films. Please send me a list 
| 

i 

! 

| 

| 

| 

—_! 


(_] How Insects Help Us 


of Coronet film rental libraries. 


Name 





School or Organization 
Address 





City dedicat Zone State 


eee 
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SERVICE Is What Counts 


(Continued from preceding page) 


is a center for exchange of ideas. 
Techniques seen in one building 
can be passed on to teachers in 
another building. 

The director serves another im- 
portant function. He has a gen- 
eral knowledge of the educational 
program of the district, as well as 
of curriculum, teaching methods, 
materials, equipment, building 
plans, and finance. Thus it is pos- 
sible to foresee, as they develop, 
the areas of the instructional pro- 
gram where audio-visual materi- 
als can play a part. As a member 
of curriculum committees, he is 
available to recommend building 
plans for the best use of materi- 
als, outlets, speakers, sound con- 
trol, light control, adequate bul- 
letin-board and blackboard space. 
In-service programs are set up on 
a districtwide basis. 

As the school district grows, the 
audio-visual director must at all 
times be sensitive to the needs of 
the classroom teachers. I find that 
I cannot sit at my desk all the 
time. I must be in the buildings 
helping the teachers with ideas, 


materials, and equipment. One 
of the most effective ways is to ac- 
tually demonstrate the use of ma- 
terials in the teacher’s class, be- 
cause she can then see what can 
be done with her class. I answer 
questions on use of materials in 
units being planned and units in 
operation. 

What finally are the basic fac- 
tors in developing a functional 
audio-visual program? I feel that 
they are: Provide service to the 
teachers and to the community, 
be sensitive to changes within the 
district, establish central coordi- 
nation of the program, and try 
always to be flexible. 

This philosophy has worked in 
Farmingdale. If I were asked how 
effective this program would be 
as a pattern, | would say, “Use 
those ideas that fit your school 
situation and adapt others to meet 
your needs.” Audio-visual mate- 
rials and equipment have become 
a part of our instructional pro- 
gram. I hope that you too can 


make them part of your total in- 
structional program. 





The AV director's job has many aspects. Part of his time is spent 
working with teachers, helping them operate and use equipment. But 
he needs many hours at his desk, sorting, evaluating, and check- 
ing films to make sure only the best and most pertinent are used. 
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A Parent Looks 
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nctional MRS. CHESTER J. ADLER 
eel that Parent and PTA President 
> to the Farmingdale, New York 
munity, 
hin the 
coordi- 
and try 
mediately earmarked for a trip Here again, she was able to name 

rked in to school, many points of interest. Val was 
ced how Valerie and her mother visit Valerie was very impressed with disappointed that the gargoyles 
ould be Switzerland through pictures. the fact that there was no Swiss did not show up more clearly in 
y, “Use language. A map shown in the _ the pictures of the Cathedral of 
school film had pointed out the geo- Notre Dame. She looked up the 
to meet M graphical reasons for this. While subject in her social-studies book 
3 wate. Y YOUNGEST daughter was ex- _ had learned so much about Switz- she was showing me the map in’ and encyclopedia and read the 
become citedly telling me about school erland in one day. Her answer, her social-studies book, she ex- descriptive paragraphs. When we 
al_pro- one afternoon, the day that her “We had a film,” reminded me plained that her class could still looked at pictures of French 
100 can class began a study about Switzer- again how much audio-visual ma- practice the French words they _ buildings, she told me how the 
otal in- land. We started looking at pic- terials add to all phases of our had learned since it was one of | columns had been copied from 


tures of Switzerland in the book 
Around the World in 1,000 Pic- 
tures. Before I could read the cap- 
tions, Valerie began to identify 
the pictures. She pointed out the 
chalets and named Lake Geneva, 
the Matterhorn, and several of the 
cities. Amazed, I asked how she 


school’s curriculum. 

Valerie began planning items 
that she could take to school to 
aid in the class study. She checked 
the family’s watches to see if any 
were made in Switzerland. Our 
novelty music box interested her 
because it was Swiss. It was im- 


the languages used in Switzerland. 

I was very interested in the 
great variety of knowledge that 
Valerie had picked up in one day 
from a film. To check her mem- 
ory of facts learned from films, I 
showed her pictures of France, 
the last country they had studied. 


Roman temples. These reminded 
her of things that they had 
learned about Greece and again 
she referred to her social-studies 
book. 

Valerie’s fourth-grade teacher 
has been using films to introduce 
each new country. (See next page) 





The Keystone Reading Readi- 
ness Service provides a manual 
for the teacher that gives full in- 
formation and detailed procedures 
for the use of each slide. The illus- 
trations are on 100 well drawn, 
highly colorful slides, absorbingly 
interesting to small children, and 
shown in a daylighted room. 







Starting to 


They meet all requirements of 
the usual seven Reading Readiness 
activities: Visual Discrimination, 
16 slides, Kinesthetic and Left-to- 
Right, 3 slides. Concept Building 
and Classification, 15 slides. Lan- 
guage Development, 16 slides. Vo- 


. is like PLAY 


I. cabulary and Concept Reading, 9 
1 You are looking at first graders whose introduction to reading is absorbingly interesting, slides, Auditory Perception, 37 


slides. Combined Visual and Audi- 


and strikingly successful i ildi i i i 
gly cessful in building the foundation for reading skills. tony Dicsrinibation) 4. diithe. 


These children enjoy the group activities— impossible with the usual reading readi- 
ness procedures. 


Preventing future “poor readers” with the 


KEYSTONE Reading Readiness Service 


Each of these children is getting the good start that insures against 
becoming a “backward reader.” Most reading problems are either 
created or prevented in the first grade. 





Slide from the “Kinesthetic and | 
Left-to-Right Progression” Series 


Slide from the Visual and Auditory 
Discrimination Series 





SABRE EREEEEE EERE EREEE ESE EEREEREESEREREEEESE EE SEES SE EEE SE SS 


So many schools are obtaining excellent results with these techniques, Sayetene Vere Ch, Gen oe 


. . . oO Pl d inf ati st ding Readi Servi 
that we feel confident in recommending them to you. ease send information on Keystone Reading Readiness Service 


O Please phone or write and set time for demonstration 
Test them in one of your classrooms. Try them for one session, or two— 


quite enough to give you a measure of their effectiveness. There will not be 
the least obligation to buy anything. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 


(Name) 


SBSBBVVsesesesseesasy 


(Address) -- 
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Number One 
Source — 





for America’s 
FREE 
Film needs! 


1957-58 Edition now in 
preparation... reserve 
your copy today! 


More than 200 


FREE 


classroom and commu- 
nity films from industry, 
including: 


“WASHINGTON: SHRINE OF 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM” 


(new version) 


“MEMBER OF THE FAMILY” 
“PLAY IT SAFE” 


“KING WHO CAME TO 
BREAKFAST” 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 


and many others to sup- 
plement your teaching! 


Order catalog from: 
Dept. | 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Branches in: 
RIDGEFIELD, N. J. 

LA GRANGE, ILL. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















A Parent Looks 


at the Program (Continued from preceding page) 


This method captures the chil- 
dren’s interest immediately. The 
transition to the social-studies 
book and to projects concerning 
the country seems to occur very 
easily (and painlessly). When Val 
was writing a composition on 
“Castles in France,” she used her 
book for details but it was the 
film that had stimulated her. 

Audio materials are also used 
to enrich the children’s study 
of other countries and cultures. 
When they were studying about 
France, they learned to sing “The 
Marseillaise” during their music 
lesson. For a fun activity with 
good educational value, they had 
records of folk-dance music from 
Switzerland, Norway, and Greece. 
The children learned to do these 
simple dances in their classroom. 

When Val was in kindergarten, 
I remember a filmstrip being used 
in a rather different way. On a 
visiting day for parents, a film- 
strip of “Cinderella” was shown. 
As the scenes changed, the teach- 
er called on a different youngster 
to tell the story. Each child 
picked up his share of the story 
without difficulty, using the pic- 
tures for a guide. This use of a 
filmstrip served as a real intro- 
duction to the use of pictures and 
books. It also helped the chil- 
dren to tell a story coherently and 
in proper order. This certainly 
must have helped the class in lat- 
er years in oral storytelling and 
written composition work. 

One of the most interesting 
things about the visual materials 
program is the way that children 
accept this method of teaching. 
The films that are used as teach- 
ing materials are thought of, just 
as are books, maps, blackboards, 
or pictures, as part of the school 
curriculum. Entertainment films, 
however, are something quite dif- 
ferent. Recently, the junior high 
school had a film about West 
Point in an assembly program. 
The young people enjoyed this 
very much. They have had many 
fine and varied assembly pro- 
grams featuring musical selec- 
tions, art demonstrations, and 
good plays. This special film was 
an interesting addition to the list 
of entertaining assembly pro- 
grams. My girls talk about these 
special program films as enjoy- 
able and interesting. Frequently, 
they do not mention the “curricu- 
lum” films because they are such 
a basic part of the study courses. 

The tremendous influence of 
films on the children makes it 
most important that films are se- 
lected very carefully. Recently, 
Valerie explained to me that if 
she was ever allowed to ride her 
bicycle in the evening, she would 


need a larger reflector on the 
fender. When she went on to men- 
tion other rules of safety, I began 
to wonder at her sudden interest 
in this important subject. There 
had been a film, naturally. All 
the lectures and programs on safe- 
ty did not make as much obvious 
impression as one film. 

Literature films that tie in with 
the curriculum aid the program 
very much. When my oldest 
daughter’s fourth-grade class was 
studying about Switzerland, they 
saw a film of “Heidi.” It made a 
wonderful contribution to their 
study of the country and inspired 
them to read the book. In her 
eighth-grade English class, she re- 
cently saw “Treasure Island.” 
This is a good example of a liter- 
ature film used as a supplement 
to the course. The class was re- 
quired to report on the film just 
as if they had read the book. 

In February, the class studied 
“The Gettysburg Address.” First, 
the teacher read The Perfect 
Tribute. The class was very im- 
pressed with her excellent read- 
ing of this stirring piece of liter- 
ature. The following day they saw 
a film based on this book. They 
are enjoying the required memo- 
rization of “The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress” far more because of this 
interesting presentation. 

My daughter’s eighth-grade so- 
cial-studies teacher uses visual 
materials in another way. When 
the class has finished studying a 
section of the course, they have a 
film about that part of history. 
This gives them a more complete 
picture and helps place the de- 
tails in proper order—a fine way 
to review before a_test. 

The effects of a film are some- 
times shown in unusual ways and 
at unexpected times. Once, at 
bedtime, my youngest daughter 
called me back to her side after 
the lights had been put out in 
her room. Expecting one of those 
childish confidences that come at 
bedtime, I was surprised to hear, 
“Mommy, do you know how they 
get the holes in Swiss cheese?” 
She gave me a fascinating lecture 
on the process—learned from a 
film, of course. 

As a parent, I want my chil- 
dren to acquire as much learning 
as possible in school. A good edu- 
cation is a real necessity in the 
world today. Schooldays are such 
a large part of our children’s lives 
that we want them to be enjoy- 
able. Every good teacher wants 
to make learning interesting for 
the children. Here in Farming- 
dale, our audio-visual materials 
are making a valuable contribu- 
tion to a good, well rounded, and 
interesting educational program. 





OVER A CUP OF COFFEE 


) 
Interested parents are your best backers in your efforts to > 
get adequate AV supplies and materials. Talk it over with 
them. Let them know the needs of your school. They are a 


vital force in the community. 
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YOU GET 


MORE TAPE 
at LESS COST 





THE ONLY RECORDING TAPE 
ESPECIALLY DEVELOPED FOR 
SCHOOL and GENERAL USE 


Not all tape recorders are alike. A pro- 
fessional instrument intended for high 
quality music reproduction will record 
and reproduce from 30 to 15,000 cps. 
The less expensive portable recorder is 
usually limited to a range from 100 to 
7000 cps., or even less. Obviously, you 
gain no advantage by using a wide re- 
Sponse tape with a limited response 
recorder ... but, there is a definite 
disadvantage... 


WHY LIMIT YOUR SUPPLY BY PAYING 


FOR WIDER RESPONSE WITHOUT 
GETTING ANYTHING IN RETURN? 


Until the development of IRISH 
BROWN BAND, users of sub-profes- 
sional recorders had no choice! But 
IRISH BROWN BAND was designed 
specifically for quality reproduction 
with sub-professional equipment! 


IRISH BROWN BAND is a quality, 
PLASTIC tape specially developed to 
reproduce with true fidelity, the fre- 
quency range betwen 100 and 8000 
cps. The considerable savings in pro- 

uction costs now permits you to have 
all the tape you need, at a price which 
up to now could only buy ordinary 
Paper tape. 





Mail this coupon to receive helpful, 
valuable audio-visual classroom aids! 


Audio-Visual Department 
ORRadio Industries, Inc., 
Opelika, Alabama 


Please send free of charge: 


C) Supply of irish Reel-Tabs, the de- 
vice that eliminates the problem of 
unidentified reels. 


[] Amusingly illustrated 32-page 
booklet, "The 7 Old-Fashioned Vil- 


lains of Tape Recording ... and how 
they were foiled by F. R. O'Sheen."’ 
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part in the AV program 


As A principal, my obligation to Farmingdale’s audio-visual 
program would seem to divide into six categories. First, | 
must establish purpose, especially with new teachers. Then 
I must organize responsibilities so that the program operates 
smoothly. I must establish a climate in which teachers can 
exercise individual initiative and judgment. Through sched- 
uling and budgeting, I must provide for physical and mone- 
tary aspects. Through continuous evaluation, I must help the 
program to grow. Finally, I must encourage creativity and ex- 
perimentation so that no phase becomes static or stereotyped. 

Probably this article will be of most help to principals. 
Thus it is that I would like to explain more fully each of the 
above objectives. 

1. Purpose. Here at Farmingdale, we think of our audio- 
visual program as a method or medium, not as an end in it- 
self. It does not govern curriculum content, but serves it. For 
example, a curriculum committee at its inception does not 
necessarily include a visual-aids representative. However, fol- 
lowing the formulation of general philosophy and basic con- 
tent, visual aids become an active and integral part of curricu- 
lum organization. The materials available then serve in many 
ways to both orient and implement the program. For exam- 
ple, they could make the original presentation more effective, 
or they could be used to graphically unify material previously 
presented, or they could help make learning permanent. 

2. Organization. As a principal, one of my major roles is 
to serve as a resource person for easy and effective organiza- 
tion. I must be conscious of vertical grade-level organization. 
from kindergarten through grade six, and prevent gaps and 
overlapping in the program. 

It is equally important that I assist in horizontal grade-level 
organization. My office must encourage teachers to decide 
what best serves their individual classes, as well as all classes. 
Spending our money as wisely as possible and scheduling 
films to be used by more than one class are concerns which 
come under this category. 

A third type of organization which concerns me as prin- 
cipal has to do with a wholesome spiral program. For exam- 
ple, we may study the community profitably at second grade, 
again at fourth or fifth grade, and again in seventh, in differ- 
ent ways and with varying degrees of difficulty. Materials 
must be appraised and adapted for the best use at each grade 
level. This is equally true in tool learning, such as the con- 
cept of fractions or the writing of compositions, which are 
taught at each grade level. A constant regard for the spiral 
approach in developing our visual-materials program is a 
potent force in making it effective. 

Still another area involves the decentralization of responsi- 
bilities for aid and equipment whenever possible. For ex- 
ample, one teacher assumes the responsibility for housing 


Miss Douglass discusses her 


The Principal Speaks 


M. GENEVIEVE DOUGLASS 


Principal, Main Street School, 
Farmingdale, New York 


and scheduling the record player. Another teacher takes 
charge of the filmstrip projector, and a third the film service. 
The librarian maintains our picture files and has charge of 
charts and atlases. All of these activities are coordinated by 
a building representative, and she in turn is responsible to our 
district coordinator. 

3. A Positive Climate. As every principal knows, it is diffi- 
eult to express in words just how one creates the climate most 
conducive to effective learning. I try to not only recognize 
individual differences among teachers, but encourage them. 
The program of the school must be purposeful as a whole 
with worth-while aims set up within each classroom. Teachers 
need to be magnetic individuals—diverse, interesting, and in- 
spiring, and the climate must be such that they feel they can 
function normally without tension. In trying to achieve these 
goals, the following precautions have emerged. 

a. Not every teacher can enrich every learning situation 
with visual materials. 

b. All scheduling cannot be done in advance. 

c. Advance scheduling will not always materialize. A 
teacher may have valid reasons for deciding not to use a film 
as preplanned. 

. Teachers cannot always combine groups for use of visual 
materials. It may be profitable to divide the class for two 
showings of a film or to show it to only one section. 

e. Every teacher should work to avoid the “impossible 
day.” If it is going to be too crowded, too tense, or too dis- 
appointingly different from what had been originally planned, 
it may be better to omit even the best educational device. 

f. Preview and evaluation are so important that we should 
avoid scheduling films to be shown the day they arrive. 

g. Not all audio-visual aids require special equipment. The 
blackboard is an easily accessible and very effective visual aid. 

Incidentally, although here in Farmingdale we feel that 
carelessness is inexcusable, whether it be in the handling of 
physical equipment or the evaluation of children, we also rec- 
ognize that breakage due to accidental causes is unavoidable 
and inescapable. Recognition of this fact helps to lessen ten- 
sion in using the equipment. 

4. Physical and Monetary Features. Impossible physical 
facilities can be tremendous handicaps in an otherwise good 
audio-visual program. As a principal, therefore, I must make 
it my concern to see that we have proper light-control devices, 
electrical outlets, ample duplication of facilities, and any oth- 
er physical requirements necessary for a sucvessful program. 
In scheduling, I must see that time is provided between show- 
ings for personnel to move machinery and equipment. 

We have found that easily accessible bulletin boards for 
signing up and for last-minute scheduling of late arrivals are 
useful aids in making our program facile. (See next page) 
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Brilliant Projection...Without Glare! 


How many times have you wished for an opaque projector that would provide 
brilliant imagery ... without glare ...an instrument that might be used under 
the most adverse projection conditions? 


Your wish can come true...use an AO SPENCER High Speed Opaque 
Delineascope featuring the newly designed High Speed projection objective 
... transmits twice as much light to the screen as previous models. 


Rugged, light weight, all metal construction plus 
precision-fitted mechanical parts assure positive 
alignment of optical system for trouble-free service. 

















AO SPENCER Opaque Delineascopes are simple to 
operate...even your youngest student can effectively 
project materia! while you conduct class from the 
front of the room. Or if you prefer ...a convenient, 
built-in optical pointer...supplied as standard on 
f all models... allows you to pin point details on the 
ARs ‘ screen while operating the instrument yourself. 


a We've just prepared a new 
, color brochure that tells the 
whole story. Make this the 
week to become fully 
acquainted with AO SPEN- 
CER Delineascopes... 
send for your copy of 
brochure S$B3500 today. 


UJ American Optical Company wnccts wy.” 


SPENCER 


Precision optics since 1833 











REPRINTS 

of this 

AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLEMENT 
MAY BE ORDERED! 


Reprints of this 32-page Audio-Visual Supplement are available 
upon request. We suggest that you order promptly 

for the supply is limited. Orders must be received by 

June |, 1957, to insure delivery. 


Prices of reprints are: single copy, twenty cents; 
ten or more copies to one address, ten cents each; 
fifty or more copies to one address, eight cents each. 


Payment must accompany all orders. Write today to: 


ne Instructor 


Department AVS, Dansville, N.Y. 
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A teacher discusses her plans for an audio-visual 
activity with the principal and the district director, 


The Principal Speaks 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Monthly calendars of scheduled 
events and rooms available for 
previewing materials are listed, 

In budgeting, money must be 
provided for rental, purchase, 
and repair of equipment and ma- 
terials, It is important too that 
funds are not completely allocat- 
ed in advance, for this hampers 
the teacher who wisely wants to 
capitalize on newly developed in- 
terests in her group. And where 
a special interest justifies an ex- 
penditure, even for a small group, 
the principal must have the cour- 
age to authorize it. 

5. Continuous Growth. In pro- 
viding for continuous growth, the 
role of the principal is to give 
perspective to the program and to 
focus sights on new goals. It is 
surely commendable for a group 
of teachers to develop a program, 
and in the process it is indeed 
necessary that much be written 
down in order to evaluate what 
exists. However, when tremen- 
dous stress is placed on the publi- 
cation of an existing program, 
there is a tendency to accept it 
as something permanent. We try 
to keep costly printed material 
at a minimum. 

Our concentration of effort is on 
individual evaluations of mate- 
rials immediately following their 
use. This is further implement- 
ed by periodic evaluations by 
groups, on the vertical and/or 
horizontal grade-level basis. 

Current literature in the field, 
especially announcements and re- 
views of new materials, is made 
available to all personnel. 

The purpose served is our 
prime concern when evaluating 
existing material, as well as new 
purchases. Not to be overlooked 
is the necessity to choose from 
the good the amount and kind 
that should be used. It is better 
to use one good device well than 
to hurriedly expose children to 
many materials, however good. 

6. Creativity and Experimenta- 
tion. If we are to expect progress, 
both creativity and experimenta- 
tion must be constant goals. How- 
ever, we do not always realize 
that creativity and experimenta- 
tion are accompanied by risks. 
When the teacher moves out into 
some new and untried area, some 


failure must be expected. As a 
principal, I must try to develop a 
constructive attitude toward fail- 
ure if I wish to encourage experi- 
mentation. It is important to pro- 
vide reassurance and security for 
those who are trying to do a bet- 
ter job, but fail in some phase. 

It is also my role to help teach- 
ers attain greater success in ex- 
periments they attempt. Through 
individual conferences and group 
discussions, a principal can set up 
guideposts for creative activities 
and experimentation. In this area 
past experience is invaluable. The 
principal can be especially help- 
ful in making experiences of oth- 
er teachers available to the new- 
comer. 
In Retrospect 

One of the obligations of a per- 
son in supervisory work is to step 
into a breach wherever it may oc- 
cur. This may include the role 
of district coordinator, building 
representative, and even, in be- 
ginning programs, the grade-level 
chairman. When specialized per- 
sonnel is available and the staff is 
familiar with the program, these 
responsibilities are no longer that 
of the principal. My point is that 
the principal must be ready and 
willing to accept the challenge of 
service when a need exists, but be 
quick to relinquish it when peo- 
ple are available to assume their 
respective responsibilities. 

Perhaps the greatest contribut- 
ing factor to the success of our 
Farmingdale program has been 
the high quality of the coordina- 
tors who have guided, stimulated, 
and served the staff in the crea- 
tion and operation of the pro- 
gram. Let me mention some char- 
acteristics that all our audio-visual 
coordinators have possessed. They 
have had an enthusiasm for their 
chosen field, yet they have shown 
genuine respect for other media. 
They have had a thorough under- 
standing of the total program and 
an ease in organization and ad- 
ministration. Because of a wealth 
of knowledge in their field and a 
desire to establish the operational 
pattern as one of service they 
have been an inspiration to teach- 
ers. With such leadership, an 
audio-visual program has every 
right to succeed. 
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OUR PRIDE... 
YOUR ies" 


The Instructor 
Chart Series 

| represents an 

a extra effort 
on our part to 
give you extra 
value. And once 
you see the 
entertaining 
stick figures, 
the clear, concise 
slogans, the good 


F health concepts 


you’re bound to 
exclaim, “This is 
a prize, indeed... 
for only $1.50!” 


TEES 


Health 
| 





Here are two new sets 
of charts—Good Health I 
and Good Health II— 
that present all of the 
health concepts 
considered in the 
rimary grades. 
llustrated by stick 
figures, the vocabulary 
used in the slogans is 
simple enough so that 
children may read the 
lessons themselves. 


Each set contains ten 
large charts of various 
colors printed on both 
sides. The health phases 
stressed are sleep and 
rest, wholesome food and 
good eating habits, 
cleanliness of person and 
dress, proper clothing, 
care of eyes and teeth, 
weight and growth, and 
exercise. 


Each Set $1.50 


r 
1 
1 
| F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
| Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the 
Good Health Charts 


selected below: 


[] Good Health | @ $1.50 
[] Good Health Il @ $1.50 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
1 
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H 
| My payment of $.......... 
| is enclosed. 
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“MAIL THIS COUPON TODAYI*"% 
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JEANETTE C. COLE 


Kindergarten Teacher, 
Main Crest School, 
Farmingdale, New York 


AV MATERIALS 


Start in the 
Kindergarten 





Putting voices on tape shows both teacher and class how well 
children pronounce their words. 


A UDIO-VISUAL materials in the kindergarten are important and 
vital to the learning situation. In this article I am going to illus- 
trate how I use audio-visual materials in my classroom with the 
children, 

Giving the child a solid foundation and background for his 
future education is like building a strong house to weather all 
storms. To illustrate: The child, before entering kindergarten, 
has always depended upon his mother to help him dress, At 
play with the neighbor's children, he may have failed to become 
leader so he has sought and received comfort from his mother. 
The result of the mother’s loving attention is often the promise 
of a new toy which, as a consequence, prevents the child from 
solving his own problem and delays the development of his initi- 
ative. To help such a child in my class, I use a tape recorder. 

The children sit in a group and tell stories, they dramatize, 
and they show and tell. In this activity, they learn democracy 
because they learn that each one must wait his turn, They be- 
come conscious of their mistakes when the tape is played back 
to them. Here, the teacher also has the opportunity to detect 
speech defects, clarity of expression, and extent of vocabulary. 
This is the foundation of the house. 

Let us picture a group of children playing with a ball. A 
child steps up to the group and demands the one and only ball 
for himself. In kindergarten, he has to learn to take his place 
with the group and wait his turn. In this situation, I use film- 
strips to emphasize social adjustment. Good filmstrips for this 
procedure are Sharing and Kindness. The two strips in color 
are from “Character Building”—Set No. 1, produced by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. The child soon learns to respect 
the rights and property of others, to listen without interrupting, 
and to work independently without disturbing others. This is 
building the walls of the house. 

I use the opaque projector (1) to help my kindergarten classes 
develop ease and freedom in the expression of thoughts, extend 
listening time, and develop a speaking vocabulary; (2) to show 
the children that there is a sequence in stories; (3) to help them 
recognize likenesses and differences. Pictures from books and 
other sources are shown, and the children tell stories based on 
the pictures they have seen. Their interest is vitalized. They 
find pictures at home and bring them to class to share with their 
classmates. In this endeavor, children become aware of concrete 
meanings that lead to reading readiness. This is the roof of 
the house. 

Field trips, models, movies, and actual experiences provide 
the windows and doors of the house. While working on a circus 
unit, I decided to make some slides showing various activities. 
The children brought in their stuffed “wild animals.” (Sharing 





with others was thus experienced.) (See next page) 
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JOURNEY TO BANANA LAND 21 mins. Color. 
Award winning film. Gives a com- 
plete lesson on Middle America—its 
countries, people and their culture. 
At the same time it tells the history 
of the banana from planting to ar- 
rival on your students’ tables. 


IF THE SHOE FITS 15 mins. Color. 
In beautiful color. Take your students 
on an absorbing trip through a mod- 
ern shoe factory. They will learn about 
the 200 intricate operations required 
to& turn a piece of leather hide into 
& pair of shoes, and they will be im- 
pressed by the standards of crafts- 
manship which are maintained. 


THE DANGER LINE 18 mins. 
Will show your students how correct 
walking habits improve posture and 
health. In this humorous, instructive 
film they will also learn about grow- 
ing feet and the importance of wear- 
ing properly fitting shoes. 


tRON PONIES 11 mins. 
Will give your students an insight in- 
to the subject of transportation. 
Shows America's most popular toy— 
electric trains. Closeups show letest 
models, how they are made and how 
they work. 


Approved Classroom Films 


Approved by a distinguished Editorial Board 


whose Chair 
of Education 
late to such 
science, hea 


man is Dr. Irene F. Cypher, Professor 
, New York University. These films re- 
subject areas as geography, history, 
Ith, and social studies. They're valu- 


able classroom tools that will help you meet your 
curriculum requirements. 


All films are loaned to you FREE OF CHARGE — 


you pay on 


ly the parcel post, to and from the 


nearest exchange. And you can be sure that each 
showing will be a worthwhile experience for your 


pupils. 


Reserve 


your showings of these free loan 


1émm sound films today. Use the coupon 


below. 


NSTITUTE OF 


VISUAL TRAINING. INC. 


40 EAST 


IRON 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


SCHOOL 





TITLE Date Desired Alternate 


JOURNEY TO 
BANANA LAND | 


IF THE SHOE | 

FITS | | 

THE DANGER 
LINE 


49th ST., NEW YO: N.Y 








—— | = 


PONIES 





. STATE. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


peadio-Visual Watervials 
oO- 
FILL IN COMPLETELY ZY 
you want. (Copied coupons b 
are not acceptable.) Send . 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Audio-Visual coupons, pages 22, 38, 40, 42. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel coupons, page 94. General, 96. 





BAILEY EDUCATION FILMS — for rent or sale. Please send me your catalog of Educa- 
tional Films, 14mm, for rental and for sale. See advertisement on page 31. 





Ins. 560 

SRM UMEE MER Gdbn se Godes ocaecenccdsneoeswoceseccceccoevesececoscece SEE. acdsectenaas 
Oa, cis dads sas cacceceeeussecesescnceeet + scsececeseses No. Pupils 

AE ee Se Pe Pree oe ree Seeryer ree Co eee SRR: 6 cdizedes 6-57 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. Please send full information on the Keystone Reading 
Readiness Service, with _ activities that the children enjoy—TO PREVENT READING 
PROBLEMS AT THE START. 


Ins. 307 
DE SE obs Me Gbenees <oc.se tse 060 600 6606000000b9000000000006000606660000 Grade ow 
SE RE TTTETTTTTITTT TTI TIT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT Tie TL 
Sp dbb sss 0b USSDDESH ROCs CONERECSOT OO CDE SeOCCCOO DD OLCCCS BD cancnce GS ccccseese, OG 
ee eeccece e COSC SCSSOOESOEOOSEEOEEOESOES 





THE HARWALD COMPANY. 


Please send me a copy of your brochure on Movie-Mite 
1émm sound projector. 








Ins. 591 

ENP PPPUUTTTTTTEOTL LTT TLL CTT LIET TLE TERT TITT ITT T TL Tiree GraGs srcccccsvre 

Street or R.D. .......00.- PEE eT OOey TT TTT TTT TTT TUT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tere No. Pupils ..... 
GE ccddbecrcdcscccesscccces SMe en eh64sbesebseuneesi es BE. cc cssee Re s<cbaveada 6-57 
ee SSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSCEES 


REALISTIC VISUAL AIDS. Please send me your illustrated catalog on study prints 
offered by your company. [] Please send brochure on terrariums and Chart Liner. (See 
pages 24 and 25 for advertisements.) 


: Ins. 461 








GEO-PHYSICAL MAPS, INC. 


Please send detailed information on your Geo-Physical 
Maps. 




















20 charts covering the music theory 
required in the elementary school. The charts 
proceed in logical sequence from the explanation of 
a simple staff to the common musical terms. Simple, 


concise explanations, clear illustrations. Set $1.25. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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AV MATERIALS 


Start in the 


Kindergarten (Continued from preceding page) 


There is great enjoyment when the children paint animals 
during creative art period. (This gives them the experience of 
contributing to the circus unit.) Because of their enthusiasm 
for the circus the shy children willingly express their ideas and 
feelings about the circus and the animals. In addition, every 
child learns how the animals are fed and housed. They also 
learn to observe animals more carefully—to notice coloring, size, 
and shape. They learn to recognize likenesses and differences of 
the animals, and they enjoy rhythms imitating the animal’s walk. 
This unit teaches and increases the ability of the child to dis- 
tinguish, identify, and remember the forms of the different ani- 
mals, 

Another unit to make their vicarious experiences real is devel- 
oped around the railroad and trains. For this I employ the 
movie. The children bring in pictures of trains. We show them 
to one another and discuss the different types of trains. For 
further motivation, I use the movie, Big Trains Rolling—an ex- 
cellent film for this unit, and available free from Association 
Films, Inc. Correlation follows in the form of discussion peri- 
ods, songs and rhythms, drawing and painting, stories, and dram- 
atizations based on scenes and information in the movie. Other 
films are used when we talk about community helpers, airplanes, 
science, and so on. I have found that children learn a surpris- 
ingly large number of facts from a film, and that they remember 
them for a long time. 

The interior decoration of the house is attained through cre- 
ative activities—music and dramatization—and here the child is 
happiest. Listening to records such as Brahms’s Lullaby (RCA 
Victor, E 77, 78 rpm; WE 77, 45 rpm) or Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata (RCA Victor ERA 212, 45 rpm), the child draws from it 
what the music is telling him. He can dance to the Nutcracker 
Suite (using one of many recordings), or Chinese Classic Music 
(Folkways Records), and feel the rhythm, or he can just listen 
for the pure enjoyment of music for its own sake. Let us re- 
member that every child learns more easily through doing than 
through words alone. Good records to use for following direc- 
tions are Nothing to Do and A Visit to My Little Friend (Chil- 
dren’s Record Guild). 

The flannel board and the bulletin board are good supple- 
ments to such visual devices as the film, filmstrip, and the 
opaque projector because the children can contribute to these 
valuable resources and visual aids to learning. 

Bulletin boards should be not only decorative but also in- 
formative. For example, my bulletin board displays the nursery 
rhyme of “Humpty Dumpty.” In this way, the children learn 
the rhyme, and counting (the number of soldiers, horses, and 
stones in the wall), and they learn to recognize the form of 
the horses. 

Audio-visual materials in our school are like the electrical sys- 
tem of a house. The electrical system provides the whole house 
with its energy whenever it is needed. And, audio-visual materi- 
als are always available to the teacher for every need to help the 
child learn better and more about the world in which he lives 
school, home, or the community. 





AMPRO CORPORATION. Please send mo a free copy of your informative specification 
sheet on the Ampro ''Classic'’ Tape Recorder. 


Ins. 428 
Eon oie a coal ees ak ba ddaaeeneasabdsesebaeeeweceds abs cduchdseenseee 
FROMMER GF cc cvcccicosscctsoeceess PYTTITITITITITITIT TTT Tir Tee POUIOR coccccscrcocceses 
DO ccecdtbknedvdd vd rsteteicedhisdeevbatassiseses ; . Zone State ..+ 6-57 


AUDIO BOOK CO. Please send me ‘Favorites of Literature,’ sample record containing 
stories and poems from each group of Audio Books. [] | enclose 25¢ to cover handling 
and mailing. () Include complete catalog listing of 16 RPM albums. 


Ins. 592 
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POT TET ee ee OPT ETE TT CORT CECT ETT CTT eer Terre Pee BONES ccaiscves 6-57 


ANIMAL AND INSECT PICTURES. RVA. Please send your set of 20 big photos (8'/2 x 11) 
of little animals and insects. () | enclose $1.25; [] Send Free Brochure ACROSS EARLY 
AMERICA; () Send Free Brochure EARLY CALIFORNIA. (See ad on page 24) 


Ins. 461A 
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LEARNING WITH 


CLASS-MADE S] [DES 





This young artist is about to test his slide 
before adding the final colors and details. 


ROSALIE B. SAMUELS 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Main Street School, 


Farmingdale, 


AVE you ever had the good 

feeling that everything was 
going well in your classroom? 
That the children were doing 
something really worth-while and 
important and knew it? Our ex- 
perience with handmade slides 
was just that kind of experience. 

It all started when our sixth- 
graders had a unit on the Middle 
Ages. We asked our audio-visual 
coordinator for a filmstrip on the 
Middle Ages and discovered that 
the only filmstrip available was 
primarily for senior high school 
use. We were rather disappoint- 
ed but decided to see it anyway. 
Our disappointment was even 
greater when we saw the film- 
strip. It was definitely not geared 
to our sixth-grade level. We were 
emphasizing certain areas and the 
filmstrip emphasized other areas, 
and in a language and form far 
beyond us. 

Was there anything we could 
do to secure pictures at our own 
level? One child suggested that 
we make a filmstrip and give it to 
the audio-visual department for 
other elementary school groups. 
This opened a series of discussions 
on the merits of a filmstrip and 
the mechanics involved in making 
one. We soon gave up this idea. 

We were sure, however, of one 
thing. We wanted to make a se- 
ries of pictures on the Middle 
Ages to give to our AV depart- 
ment. We talked about different 
kinds of pictures and agreed that 
they would have to be made on 
more durable material than pa- 
per. How about handmade lan- 
tern slides? This sounded like a 
good idea and we invited our 
audio-visual coordinator to find 
out more about making slides. 


New York 


We asked many questions about 
the mechanics of handmade slides 
and then we decided. This was it! 

Our first step was to make plans 
for this project. We decided to 
divide the project into four ma- 
jor areas: planning the project, 
gathering data and information, 
making the slides, and sharing 
the results. 


Planning the Project 


As we have already mentioned, 
our group was working on a unit 
on the Middle Ages and each 
child had enough background in- 
formation to help him select a 
topic he wanted to illustrate on a 
slide. After much discussion, add- 
ing, and eliminating, the group 
decided to make slides showing 
Life in a Castle, Life of a Serf, 
Life in a Medieval Town, Life in 
a Monastery, and Knighthood. 
Each child agreed to make at 
least one slide and the slides were 
to be numbered so that they 
would follow a logical sequence. 
A report or an explanation of 
each slide was to have a number 
matching the slide and all the re- 
ports were to be combined to 
form a catalogue which would ac- 
company the set of slides. There 
would also be a Title slide and an 


End slide. 


Gathering Data and 
Information 


After each child selected a top- 
ic he was interested in, he pro- 
ceeded to make up guide ques- 
tions to help him find the 
information he wanted. This was 
followed by a period of research 
which included frequent trips to 
the school and the classroom li- 
braries, reading, (See next page) 
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When Johnny flips the switch 


VICTOR GUARDOMATIC 
SAFETY FILM TRIPS 


go into action 


With Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Safety Film Trips al- 
ways on the job, your films are completely safe. Valuable 
films are safeguarded so your film budget can go toward 
building a finer film library, rather than buying replacement 
film. This Victor feature increases projector usage because 
it builds teacher and student operator confidence. 


Check aut these advantages of Victor 16mm Projectors: 
. Easy 1-2-3 threading and operation 

Hi-Lite optical system for maximum screen brilliance 
Sapphire-tipped shuttle for longer service 
Lubrimatic Oil System with one-spot filling 

180° Swing-out lens for easy threading and cleaning 
Still picture, reverse, power rewind, and many others 


Send for detailed literature today! 


VICTOR Zante 


Dept. S-67, Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. 
New York — Chicago 


Auewne 


. 





Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 


AFFILIATED WITH THE KALART COMPANY INC., PLAINVILLE, CONN 


SILENT 16 

2000’ ree! capacity. 
Rheostat speed 
contro!. Remote 
control for forward- 
reverse. 


MAGNASCOPE ¥200 


Enlerges microscope 
specimens, projects 
them on screen or 
tabletop. 


MOBILE PROJECTOR 
STAND 


Leave projector set up,, 
always ready. Right 
classroom height. 
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> dows to a world of wonderment. 





R.V.A. 
realistic visual aids 
Highland, California 


Publishers of fine pictures 
for America's classrooms 


This is your order form for win- 


Realistic Visual Aids proudly offers 
this new series of STUDY PRINTS. 


Each set is carefully edited to pro- 
vide maximum size for visual im- 
pact and crisp, clear detail. 


Just check the spaces provided 
below for the sets you desire and 
send this ad and your check or 
money order for the total amount. 


_ ACROSS EARLY AMERICA 


24 large I1x14 inch pho- 
tographs of scenes from 
the sailing of the May- § 
= flower to the covered 
wagons moving west. 


Price $2.98 


EARLY CALIFORNIA 


8 large 17x22 inch art 
prints of scenes from the 
> rancho and mission pe- 


riod. Price $1.25 


TRUCKS 


6 large 15x18 inch photo- 
graphs of _ interesting 
trucks that ply the high- 
ways of America. 


Price $1.25 


TRAINS 


6 large 15x18 inch photo- 
graphs of trains. : 
Price $1.25 


SHIPS 


6 large 15x18 inch photo- 
‘graphs of ships in the 
harbor and at sea. 


Price $1.25 


AIRPLANES 

' 6 large 15x18 inch photo- 
graphs of activities at a 
large airport. Price $1.25 


THE COMMUNITY 


6 large 15x18 inch photo- 
gtaphs of people of the 
community and their vari- 
" ous occupations. 


Price $1.25 


A BIG LOOK AT 
’ UTTLE THINGS : 
_ 20 photographs 8'2xI! 
'\j} inches in size that give a 
wonderful closeup of 
‘ many of the common lit- 
tle animals and insects 


popular with children. 
Price $1.25 


Carefully check the squares opposite the 
titles of the sets you desire. 
(CD Across Early 0 Ships 
America 1 Airplanes 
() The Community ‘ 





(CO Early California 


C) Trucks 0 A Big Look At 
C Trains Little Things 


Total Amount Enclosed $ 
R.V.A. Realistic Visual Aids 
Highland, California 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check or money 
order for the pictures marked above. 
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LEARNING WITH CLASS-MADE SLIDES 


(Continued from preceding page) 


taking notes, compiling informa- 
tion, writing a report, and keep- 
ing a record of books used. The 
children shared freely with one 
another and often exchanged 
books and information. When a 
child had collected all the infor- 
mation he needed to gain an un- 
derstanding of his topic, he was 
ready to plan his slide. 


Making the Slides 


The slides we used were plastic 
slides measuring 344” x 4”. It is 
possible to use glass slides for a 
project of this kind but as a first 
attempt, we thought the plastic 
slides would be easier to handle. 
Our audio-visual coordinator was 
our resource person for this part 
of the project. Together we out- 
lined the following procedures. 

A, Materials needed.—Plastic 
slides, drawing paper, pencils, 
slide crayons or pencil crayons, 
and an overhead projector for 
testing and projecting the com- 
pleted slides. 

B. Recipe for plastic slides. 

1. Drawing the picture. Each 
child illustrated his topic on reg- 
ular drawing paper and colored 
it. (This procedure gave the child 
an opportunity to try out his 
ideas, to see them, and to evalu- 
ate them before putting them on 
the slide.) The completed draw- 
ing served as a blueprint. 

2. Making the miniature. A 
miniature of the original picture 
was made on paper 314” x 4”, the 
same size as the slide. These pa- 
pers are found in the packet with 
the slides and serve as protective 
sheets between each slide. (The 
value in this step was that a child 
was free to erase or change his 
picture without damaging the 
slide.) This miniature served as 
a guide from which the picture 
was traced onto the slide. 

3. Tracing the picture. A pen- 
cil was used to lightly trace the 
picture onto the slide. 

4. Coloring the slide. The slide 
was now ready for coloring. Cray- 
on pencils were used and the pic- 
ture was outlined in pencil. (This 
accents details and makes the 
picture easier to see.) 

5. Testing the slide. The slide 


was then examined by putting it 


ences? 


chases? 


REMEMBER: 





yumm IS Your School a "FARMINGDALE"? 


1. Is your concept of AV activities broad 
enough so that you recognize the values of 
seeing and listening in common daily experi- 


2. Do you do “schedule and share" planning 
well in advance so it runs smoothly? 


3. With an abundance of AV materials, do your 7 
children do more reading rather than less? 


in the projector and last details 
were taken care of. The slide was 
now completed. 

During our workshop time the 
overhead projector was set up, 
ready for use. At any time that 
achild wanted to try out his slide, 
he would merely put it in the 
projector and there was the pic- 
ture or part of it, on the screen. 
The projector is simple to oper- 
ate. A child often experimented 
with colors on a glass slide which 
was there for just that purpose. 
Frequent trips to the projector 
gave the children a feeling of ex- 
citement and pride. They felt 
good about what they were doing 
and could see their progress. 


Sharing the Results 


We were so proud of our slides 
that the group decided to show 
them to the parents and to the 
other sixth-grade classes before 
giving them to the audio-visual 
services. Each child showed his 
slide and told the story of the 
slide. The catalogue was not used 
here because the children were 
showing their own slides. 

Another way to record infor- 
mation is to use the tape recorder 
and to save the tape. This means 
that each time the slides are 
shown, the tape is used along with 
them. Our slides and catalogue 
were then given to the AV coor- 
dinator and our project was com- 
pleted. 

Now it was time for our group 
to evaluate its experience. We 
concluded that: 

1. We had had fun. 

2. We had gained a great deal 
of information about the Middle 
Ages. 

3. We felt pretty important 
about making a contribution to 
the school. 

4. We had done a lot of work 
(language arts, social studies, art, 
science, and mathematics). 

5. We had learned new skills. 

6. We had developed a great- 
er appreciation for handmade 
things and man’s creative effort. 

7. We had learned that if you 
cannot find what you want, you 
can do it yourself. 

8. We had learned a lot of 
things about each other. 





This was indeed a very valu- 
able experience (and one worth 
trying). There are many ways to 
motivate a group and to intro- 
duce the idea of making slides. 
The important thing is that mak- 
ing slides can be a tool or instru- 
ment through which a_ teacher 
helps a child to understand the 
world he lives in. Making slides 
gives a child the opportunity to 
explore, experiment, and create. 
This is not to say that making 
handmade slides is the only way 
to achieve these results but rather 
that it is another way to accom- 
plish them. 





6. When you have the problem of an occa- 
sional breakdown or a film that fails to arrive, 
can you take it in your stride? 


Farmingdale hasn't all the answers—but it has a wonderful team of teachers 
and administrators hunting them. YOUR school needs YOU on its AV team. 


5. Is AV equipment used so naturally that to 
the youngsters it's nothing special but just a 
part of the daily learning program? 


. Do you keep a record of materials you've 

used with a notation on content and quality? 
4. Do you get together to preview new pur- 8. Are your children just listeners and viewers, 
or do they really actively participate? 
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R.V.A. } 


realistic visual aids 
Highland, California 





Manufacturers of fine 
teaching tools 








| The Ant Box 


This fascinating natural science project 
comes complete with an illustrated brochure 
on how to set up your own table top zoo, ® 
with tips on the care of your specimens, and 
pointers on how to safely capture them. ‘ 
The Ant Box measures fully 13 x 13 x 2 in. @ 
© in size and affords two square feet of view- § 
ing area. There are two traps for food and 
© water. 4 
J 
a 


You and your class can watch with fascina- 
tion from inches away while a spider spins § 
his web, or a butterfly emerges from its 
chrysalis, or ants digging their intricate 
tunnels to form a colony. You will be able 
to study and note the characteristics of 
many of the insects, harmful or helpful 
that are all about us. 


The Ant Box Price 






Classroom Terrarium ll 


Here is a large size terrarium for reptiles, 
frogs, and other small animals. It measures 
11/2 x 18 x 19% in. in size. The viewing 
area is 12 x 18 inches. This is just the thing $ 
to round out your table top zoo. 


The Classroom Terrarium Il 
Price $4.98 


THE CHART LINER 

















This is truly a very useful tool for lining 
charts easily and quickly with ink or pencil, 
or felt point pen. The Chart Liner measures 
22'4 inches long and spaces ten lines at a 
time. 


The Chart Liner comes in two sizes: ‘ 
Model 1. (for lines 1 inch apart) 
Model 2. (for lines % inch apart) ‘ 


The Chart Liner Price _____.. $2.00 


Please send me the item, or items checked 
below. 


(0 The Ant Box 
(J The Classroom Terrarium li 
().The Chart Liner Model 1 () Model 2 &) 


* Total amount enclosed $........... 
R.V.A. 


realistic visual aids 
Highland, California 


Gentlemen: Please send me the item/items 
© checked above. | have enclosed my check 
or money order for the proper amount. 
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Filmstrips- -- 
A VITAL PART OF MY TEACHING 


T. po his job effectively, a 
teacher uses a variety of tech- 
niques and materials, each of 
which must bring about a lasting 
learning experience, if it is to be 
worth including in the learning 
program. These materials must 
also be flexible enough so that 
they can be used to meet a vari- 
ety of goals. 

An audio-visual material that 
meets both requirements is the 
filmstrip. Filmstrips can be used 
in all subject areas as a motiva- 
tion for a new unit, for teaching 
new materials, for summarizing a 
unit, or for review. Their effec- 
tiveness is increased because any 
picture may be viewed as long as 
necessary in order to make a 
point stronger, or when the chil- 
dren show a strong interest, or 
have a question. Filmstrips also 
enable you to show just the 
frames you want. An added point 
in their favor is that the teacher 
or a pupil is the narrator and 
therefore the voice is familiar to 
the children. 

To shew what I mean, here are 
some specific ways in which film- 
strips have been used effectively. 


As Motivation 


As a means of motivation in 
the much talked about topic of 
bus safety, I show a filmstrip. It 
is in black and white and uses 
cartoons to point out situations 
where common sense and consid- 
eration are important. Because 
the children have heard lectures 
on this topic so often, I do not 
give any preliminary talk on 
what the filmstrip is about. Dur- 
ing the filmstrip I say very little. 
The children read the captions 


STUART AGINS 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Main Steet School, 
Farmingdale, New York 


themselves. When the children 
laugh or show interest in a par- 
ticular frame, we stop and talk 
about it. Many of the frames 
bring to the minds of the chil- 
dren their own experiences. They 
share these experiences and come 
to an agreement on how the situa- 
tions can be improved. 

After the filmstrip we discuss 
the various points brought: out. 
This year someone suggested that 
the class make a safety guide for 
all to follow. The class split into 
committees, each committee to 
write one list of guides. Later the 
class met again and combined 
their lists. 

It was then decided that fur- 
ther work was needed in setting 
up standards of behavior in the 
classroom, halls, cafeteria, assem- 
bly, and so on. 

I feel that this great interest in 
safety and good behavior was mo- 
tivated by the filmstrip. So often 
we as teachers say to the children, 
“Let’s set up rules of behavior,” 
and the children just follow 
along, giving the typical rules 
they had the year before. Soon 
these lists have no meaning. In 
this instance these standards of 
behavior came from the children 
to meet a specific need. The chil- 
dren expressed this need in their 
relating of experiences on the 
busses which correspond to vari- 
ous frames in the filmstrip. 


To Teach New Facts 


I often use filmstrips to teach 
a specific unit. This year we are 
studying the human body in 
health. We have available an ex- 
cellent series of filmstrips (“In- 
troducing Physiology” produced 


Children often operate 
the filmstrip projecter. 


by Young America Films, Inc.) 
designed for use in the elemen- 
tary grades. The pictures are col- 
orful and effective. The vocabu- 
lary and concepts are within the 
children’s comprehension. I used 
one of these filmstrips to teach a 
lesson on the respiratory system. 
Before showing the filmstrip I 
spoke about this system in gen- 
eral. Very little motivation was 
noctininy \elteniae of the normal 
curiosity of children of this age 
about the functions of the body. 

While showing the filmstrip I 
pointed out certain facts, asked 
questions, and encouraged discus- 
sion and debate. 

At one point we projected the 
frame showing a diagram of the 
respiratory system on the black- 
board. We lighted the room 
slightly. The children took turns 
tracing the various parts of the 
system on the blackboard in dif- 
ferent colored chalk. When this 
was done, we finished seeing the 
filmstrip. 

The filmstrip was followed by 
a discussion during which we used 
the diagram to develop certain 
concepts further. We listed the 
things we had learned on the 
blackboard. The children copied 
these notes and the diagram into 
their health notebooks. 

The class was then asked to 
read the material in our text and 
to answer a couple of questions. 
This textbook work re-enforced 
and reviewed the facts learned 
in the filmstrip lesson. 


For Culmination 


There are many filmstrips 
which are excellent for culminat- 
ing a unit in social (See next page) 
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Filmstrips--- A VITAL PART OF MY TEACHING (Continued from preceding page) 


studies. Early in the year my class 
decided that they wanted to find out 
more about prehistoric life. After 
the usual procedure of setting up 
objectives and committees, the class 
did the necessary research. Each 
committee decided its own method 
of presentation. Among these were 





nat 
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murals, individual drawings, clay 
models, written reports, and hand- 
made lantern slides. After all the 
groups had reported I decided to 
summarize the facts through the use 
of the excellent filmstrips, “The 
World We Live In” by LIFE Mag- 


azine. 


The filmstrips amplified the re- 
ports of the committees and put 
many of the facts in an orderly se- 
quence. The filmstrips were very 
effective and did a fine job in help- 
ing the children fully understand 
the development of life on the earth. 
The repetition that is necessary in 
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>" 
BRING THE 
\ MARVELS OF OUR 
NATURAL WORLD 
\ INTO THE 


’ / ciassroom 


arouse NEW INTEREST in‘science subjects 


MIS FILMS are invaluable aids to more effective teaching . . . captivate 
attention and motivate desire to learn. This is accomplished by creative 
and artistic treatment of the facts presented—the employment of the 
newest techniques for communicating ideas. 

The process begins with the simple recognition that the world around 
us is fairly bursting with wonders and treasures of nature, awaiting dis- 
covery in the search of science; also that the seemingly insignificant 
object may have startling value and provide new knowledge to ever 


widening horizons of learning. 


Demonstrations like these 
become rich learning experiences in 


WONDER WORLD SERIES 


Produced with the same stimulating, imaginative approach 


16 MM 
MOTION 
FULL 
COLOR 
FILMS 
photography. 


Titles Now Available... 
THE LIFE OF A BUTTERFLY 
THE SECRET OF THE BAT 
THE SNOWFLAKE AND YOU 


as the 20 educational films, which have created such wide favor 
with teachers and students alike. 


In this series, Uncle Bob operates a repair shop, and has a 
laboratory in the back room. Kids come to him about many 
problems—and he explains the Wonder World of nature with 
the aid of laboratory demonstrations and beautiful nature 


THE WONDER OF WATER 
THROUGH THE TELESCOPE 
OUR BODY HOUSE 





NAME 


MOODY INSTITUTE 
Or SCIENCE Educational Film Division 
11428 Santa Monica Boulevard, West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


. [ — 
( Please send me complete descriptive literature and sample teacher ys 
guide sheet on the mis educational series. 
(10 Information on Wonder World Series. 
() We are interested in receiving preview information. 





ADDRESS__ 


OS. 


Dept. IN-57-567 








MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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SOUNDS IN THE SEA 


M i S$ educational 


films for the science 
curriculum... 


Because of their exceptionally fine tech- 
nical quality and unique concept, MIS 
educational films are setting a new stand- 
ard and creating greater interest in 
natural science subjects. Authentic. . . 
instructive . . . provocative .. . with an 
overtone of reverence. 


16mm Sound Films for upper elementary 
grades through college levels. 


Designed for specific units in the science 
curriculum. 


20 Subjects Now Available... 


SNOW FLAKES 
DEMONSTRATING WITH LIGHT 
BUTTERFLY MYSTERY 

FOOD GETTING AMONG ANIMALS 
SPIDER ENGINEERS 

THE ELECTRIC EEL 
CICADA—The Insect Methuselah 
THE BIRD COMMUNITY 

THE HUMAN MACHINE 
TREASURES IN SNOW 
“WORMS” TO WINGS 

WORLD OF LITTLE THINGS 
BLIND AS A BAT 
CARNIVOROUS PLANTS 
SOUNDS IN THE SEA 

SLOW AS IN SLOTH 

PLANT LIFE AT WORK 

FISH OUT OF WATER 
CRYSTAL GAZING 

HOW MANY STARS 


“I. A. FACTOR’’—INTEREST AROUSAL 
The MIS subjects are rich in this impor- 
tant factor. 


INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE SHEETS... 


Each MIS science film is supplemented 
with a teacher's guide sheet that aids 
in preparing class sessions and discus- 
sion ... provides questions to stimulate 
student participation. It also contains 
significant additions to students’ scien- 
tific vocabulary and a bibliography for 
further study. 











This diagram was projected 
on the blackboard and traced. 


teaching is easily done with film- 
strips. Since the children enjoy 
them, they do not become bored. 


For Review 


I often use a filmstrip as a 
means of review. Recently the 
class took a test to see how well 
they understood the basic con- 
cepts involved in working with 
decimals. The results showed 
some weak areas. The audio- 
visual coordinator informed me 
that we had a filmstrip available 
(“Using and Understanding Num- 
bers,” Decimals and Measure- 
ment, by S.V.E.) on the topic. So, 
instead of reteaching these con- 
cepts in my original manner, | 
decided that maybe a change in 
technique would be more effec- 
tive. The filmstrip was shown ac- 
companied by discussion. Several 
times, when I felt a certain point 
needed further emphasis, the film- 
strip was stopped and the lights 
were turned on. 

The filmstrip not only devel- 
oped the basic concepts graphi- 
cally, but contained sample situa- 
tions in the everyday application 
of these concepts. 

The filmstrip was followed by 
further discussion using concrete 
examples and drill. The follow- 
ing day a test was given and the 
results proved to me the effective- 
ness of this teaching device. 

The children enjoy seeing film- 
strips and during class discussions 
often refer to one. 

I let the children take turns in 
operating the projector. This they 
consider a privilege and a treat, 
and it leaves me free to point out 
things at the screen if I want to. 

Filmstrips have been, and will 
continue to be, a vital part of my 
teaching. Regardless of what part 
of the study they serve, they back 
up and re-enforce textbook facts, 
and in a colorful and pictorial 
way. I use filmstrips as often as 
possible, but always keeping in 
mind the fact that the overuse of 
any one material decreases its ef- 
fectiveness. I try to vary the sub- 
ject areas that I use filmstrips in, 
and the goals that I wish to 
achieve with them. 
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Fourth-graders, interested in community life in 
various locations, prepare to take a 30-mile bus 
trip to New York City. 


: i. years ago my class enjoyed 
a trip to Manhattan by bus, 
and then a three-hour sight-seeing 
trip around the island by boat, as 
part of our social-studies pro- 
gram. Our fourth-grade curricu- 
lum includes the study of several 
selected “faraway” communities. 
The main objective of the trip 
was to help the children compare 
the similarities and differences of 
these communities with our own. 
It is important too that children 
who attend school on Long Island 
include in their concept of the 
“home” community the enormity, 











industrial development, and cul- 
tural opportunities of New York 
City. 

The audio-visual director filled 
my request for a camera and 
35 mm. film so that we could re- 
cord the high lights of our trip. 
The resulting slides have proved 
to be a most valuable addition to 
our audio-visual materials library. 
They have been used in many 
ways. 

First, the complete set is a pow- 
erful motivating factor when plan- 
ning a field trip to New York 
City. The discussion which ac- 


Color Slides-- 


TAKEN ON THE FIELD TRIP 


BEATRICE HAMBURGER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Main Street School, 
Farmingdale, New York 


companies and follows the show- 
ing of the slides is most stimulat- 
ing. New York City, to my pu- 
pils, is no longer synonymous 
with the Empire State Building 
and Radio City. (This is not 
meant to minimize the magnitude 
and impressiveness of these two 
structures. Though I am a native 
Manhattanite, I am still awed by 
their splendor.) Despite the fact 
that Farmingdale is only thirty 
miles from mid-Manhattan, very 
few of our young people are real- 
ly familiar with the great metro- 
politan area which is so near 
their home. 

We decide, after much heated 
discussion, viewing, and reviewing 
of the slides, where we want to go 
on our projected field trip, what 
we will look for, and how we will 
allot our time. 

I have also made use of a com- 
mercial 10-minute film from the 
Circle Line-Sightseeing Yachts, 


Inc. as an additional motivating 
tool for the trip. 

Upon our return, the slides are 
shown again to help the children 
relive the experiences which the 
field trip provided, thereby help- 
ing to make the benefits derived 
more apt to be retained. In addi- 
tion, the slides are also a readily 
available resource aid for the 
children in the preparation of 
whatever type of culminating 
project we decide upon at the 
end of this unit. 

We have many other effective 
uses for the slides. Recently when 
we were engaged in the study of 
France we were fortunate to have 
the use of slides taken by a fellow 
teacher on her visit to Paris last 
summer. This time our slides of 
New York City were used for pur- 
poses of comparison. . . . The 
Seine River and waterfront and 
the East River .... French Cha- 


teaux and Sutton (See next page) 








Only C-SLOT threading gives you these advantages: 


No kinks or loops in tape 

No “pigtails” to stick up and break off or cause 
reel to wobble when turned over 

No need to turn reel by hand to anchor tape 


PLUS these improved construction features: 


Smooth, unbroken rim — no slit to warp or bind 
Perfectly smooth inner surface — no sharp edges 
to catch or roughen tape 


Strong, non-war ping construction — the ultimate in 


reel ruggedness 





© gives you 


1. Insert tape 
through flange 
opening at top of 
C-slot. 


2. Drop tape into 
slot, leaving 
about 1 inch pro- 
jecting beyond 
the hub with tape 
slack on both 
sides of recording 
head. 


C-SLOT THREADING 
.. . the fastest-threading reel ever developed! 


eeeeeeeaeoeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO: 





reel 
rotation 


THEN PRESS THE “START” BUTTON! 


Tape will grip and hold firmly .. . 
no need to turn reel by hand to anchor free end. 


tt spcaks for ilolf 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Offices in Hollywood and Chicago © Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y, 
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Place .... The secluded and well 
guarded castle estate of France’s 
Premier and the New York mayor's 
esidence at Gracie Mansion... . 
he Market Place of Paris and the 
Fulton Fish Market . .. . Riverside 
hurch and the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame .. . .Looking north on Fifth 


olor Slides TAKEN ON THE FIELD TRIP 


Avenue while we were stopped for 
a red light and Les Champs Elysees 
... + Our Statue of Liberty and her 
little sister in Paris ... . the list can 
go on and on. 

One of the major advantages of 
color transparencies is the excellent 
use which can be made of individual 


(Continued from preceding page) 


slides and small groups of slides. 
During United Nations Week it was 
most helpful to have our shots of 
the U.N. Headquarters buildings. 
This medium is far more impres- 
sive to children than is a commer- 
cial magazine picture. Added to this 
is the pleasurable experience of re- 




















Filmstrips 
make 
learning 
easier... 


and your teaching 





more rewarding 





When you bring filmstrips into the 
classroom, there’s a new sense of 
accomplishment as you see stu- 
dents learn faster and retain what 
they have learned. SVE filmstrips, 
produced in cooperation with lead- 
ing educators and recognized au- 
horities, are designed to correlate 
ith the curriculum — in every 
subject area, at every grade level. 
he new releases illustrated on 
this page are only a sampling of 
he vast selection of these effective 
teaching and learning aids avail- 
able from your SVE dealer. 








The SVE Educational Catalog describes 








The’ mailman hands Jim the morning mail. 


LIVING TOGETHER (A228S) 6 filmstrips in 
color for primary grades. Correlated with Pri- 
mary Social Studies curriculum. Presents the 
experiences and activities of Jim, a typical 
youngster. 


By adding s to @ singular noun of a 
(like boy), we can form the plural noun (boys 
USING GOOD ENGLISH — IN THE MIDDLE 
GRADES (A130S) 6 filmstrips in color. Basic 
English concepts graphically illustrated to 
capture interest, stimulate learning and 

encourage effective speech. 








ESTABLISHING THE REPUBLIC (A367SB) 6 
filmstrips in color for Jr. and Sr. High grades. 
Shows the beginnings of our country, from 
discovery through the establishment of a 
new nation. 





Remember — red and yellow lights mean 
stay on the sidewalk. 





BE HEALTHY, GO SAFELY — THE PRIMARY 
WAY (A567S) A series of 8 filmstrips in color; 
5 on Health, 3 on Safety. Each strip has been 
checked by specialists for accuracy and 
authenticity. 





PREHISTORIC MAN THROUGH THE RIVER 
CULTURES (A381SA) 4 filmstrips in color for 
intermediate grades. Shows the progress of 
man from prehistoric times through the cul- 
tures of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 





RAND Mc NALLY GEOGRAPHY SERIES A tota! 
of 56 filmstrips in color. Grouped in con- 
venient sets to present a clear comprehensive 
explanation of how people live throughout 
the world. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 











a wonderful storehouse of knowledge 








Write for your free copy of this 60-page. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send my copy 
of the SVE Educational Catalog. 





BY,” x 11”, illustrated catalog which fully 
describes the releases shown here, as well 
as hundreds of other outstanding SVE film- 













strips. Choose those in which you are in- Name. 

terested and ask your SVE dealer for an School__ 

“on approval” preview before purchase. 

These SVE services incur no obligation. Address. 
SEND THE COUPON NOW City. 


0 Include name of my authorized SVE dealer. 


228 











County State 
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call, as well as the child’s enjoy- 
ment associated with the knowl- 
edge that he had a share in the 
creation of the reproduction. He 
accepts the projected image as a 
meaningful reality rather than as 
a vague abstraction which the 
teacher provided for the lesson. 

When the unfortunate airplane 
accident on Riker’s Island was the 
main item of news here in New 
York in February, I knew that 
the children would be very excit- 
ed and disturbed about the crash. 
particularly since it came right 
on the heels of the midair mishap 
in California which resulted in 
injury to children on the school 
playground, and because Farm- 
ingdale is the center of the air- 
craft industry in the East. Many 
of their parents are engaged in 
this industry. This awareness, in 
addition to my knowledge that 
my pupils were uninformed as to 
location and use of Riker’s Island 
(New York City’s penal instituti- 
tution is located on the island), 
afforded another use for some of 
the slides. 

The set includes several of the 
area involved and before the chil- 
dren came to class I had these in 
readiness. When the subject was 
brought up, as I had known it 
would be, I channeled the discus- 
sion toward the island. We looked 
at the slides and discussed Riker’s 
Island, the prison, and the in- 
mates. The slides made it possi- 
ble to deemphasize the disturb- 
ing aspects of the news period and 
divert the attention so that a good 
lesson in geography and social be- 
havior developed. The entire 
class derived benefit from the les- 
son, but most especially did this 
diversion help Susan, whose fa- 
ther was at that very moment 
winging his way to Chicago. 

I am certain that other applica- 
tions will be found for the set of 
slides of New York City before 
they lose their usefulness. 

In addition, it should be point- 
ed out that this audio-visual ma- 
terial has numerous practical ad- 
vantages. Although I had never 
before used the Argus C3 camera 
and am, in fact, a rank amateur 
in the field of photography, the 
resultant slides were surprisingly 
good, The film used was 35mm. 
Kodachrome. Cost is relatively 
low, and the lasting qualities ex- 
cellent. Storage presents no 
problem since a set of 36 slides 
is contained in a box 2” x 4”. 
In addition, the children are very 
interested in the slides as it is a 
medium less familiar to them 
than some of the other AV tools. 
The fact that single slides or 
small groups can be used for spe- 
cial purposes makes this medium 
a truly flexible teaching material. 





Need REPRINTS of 
this A-V SUPPLEMENT? 


See announcement on page 20. 
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tHe Flannel Board 


IN MY FIRST GRADE 


iy MAKE learning meaningful 
is the objective in your first 
grade, isn’t it? There is a flan- 
nel board in your first-grade 
room, I know, and I also know 
that when the flannel board is 
used it catches the eye of your 
children as much as anything you 
do. The question that is forever 
in front of us as teachers is, “How 
do we motivate this lesson?” It 
seems as if the flannel board 
speaks for itself. The motivation 
problem is solved when the flan- 
nel board is seen in the room. 

Flannel boards can be _ pur- 
chased commercially, of course, 
and many brightly colored felt 
shapes are obtainable from the 
same manufacturers. Teachers 
can easily supplement these forms 
with objects that they themselves 
cut from scraps of felt and also 
with paper pictures and cutout 
shapes pasted onto strips of felt, 
flannel, or sandpaper. The com- 
bination of purchased and home- 
made materials results in an ef- 
fective teaching device which is 
not expensive. 

The flannel board can be used 
in all first-grade subjects. It can 
be used in just as many ways as 
you or I are creative enough to 
make it work. 

For example, when school be- 
gins in September, to teach safety 
seems to be uppermost in our 
minds. This year we made a stop- 
and-go signal out of construction 
paper which was fastened to 
scraps of flannel. 
The red, yellow, 
and green circles 
easily taught the 
meaning of stop, 
caution, and go. 


ESTHER FARROW 


Teacher, First Grade, 
East Farmingdale School, 
Farmingdale, New York 


The children enjoyed placing the 
signals on the flannel board and 
learned their meanings by hold- 
ing conversations about them. 
Then a safety song called “Cross- 
ing the Street” was learned and 
the stop-and-go signal was the 
center of attention as the children 
grouped around it to sing the 
song. We have since made cards 
with the words stop, caution, and 
go written in manuscript and fas- 
tened to small strips of fine sand- 
paper which we placed on the 
board by the signal. 

The formal reading-readiness 
period began and the flannel 
board was again a helpful aid. 
The pupils were placed so that 
all were facing the board, as left- 
to-right progression was the be- 
ginning lesson. The brightly col- 
ored cutouts were placed in a row 
and the children were asked to 
call out the objects beginning at 
the left and progressing to the 
right. At this time, there is a 
good reason for raising hands in- 
stead of calling answers at will. 

Then a game was played to 
show likenesses and differences. 
Identical felt objects were placed 
in rows with a different one in 
each row and the children took 
turns at removing the one that 
was different. Another game to 
play with like and unlike objects 
is to find and remove those that 
are the same as the beginning ob- 
ject. These games may all be 
varied and played many times. 

Number _readi- 
ness can also be 
taught and games 
played to teach the 
terms, how many, 

(See next page) 
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CORRELATED MUSICAL RECORDINGS 


NDY COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


@ MUSIC STORIES 


1, Peter and the Wolf 


2. Hansel and 


3. The Nutcracker 


Filmstrip Series 


4. Peer Gynt 
Gretel 5. The Firebird 


. . $27. RecordSeries . 


e@ STORIES OF MUSIC CLASSICS 


1. The Sleeping Beauty 


2. William Tell 


3. A Midsummer Night's 


Dream 
Filmstrip Series 


373 
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4. The Swan Lake 


5. The Bartered Bride 


6. Scheherazade 


. . $27. RecordSeries . 


other top-quality filmstrips in 
15 curriculum areas 
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6. The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 


2821 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 





When numbers are being taught 
more formally, the concreteness 
of the objects used on a flannel 
board can make number lessons 
meaningful. For example, each 
number from one to ten can be 
introduced separately. Cards with 
the digit name and numeral can 
be shown with the correct num- 
ber of objects. (See photo.) 

The fact that each number has 


THE Flannel Board IN MY FIRST GRADE... 


(Continued from preceding page) 


how many more, as many as, fewer, big, lit- 
tle, large, and small. These terms are easi- 
ly understood when a child sees them dem- 
onstrated on the flannel board. Magazine 
pictures or simple drawings or cutouts 
made by the teacher and the children may 


Apple cutouts on the 
flannel board help 
these children gain a 
concept of three. 








be used in the demonstration. 
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USED IN INDUSTRY 


the perfect 


a fixed place in the counting se- 
ries can be taught by means of a 
game. First, put the numbers one 
to ten in order, Next remove some 
of the number cards and _ pass 
them to the children. Then ask 
the children to replace the num- 
bers in their correct positions in 
the series. 

The concept of whole and parts 
of the whole can be demonstrated 
with objects on a flannel board. 

A solid square or circle may be 
shown complete and in halves and 
quarters which can be put togeth- 
er to make the complete whole 
again. 

The ordinals can be taught by 
placing objects in a row and call- 
ing the one on the left the first. 
Soon the children can be asked to 
“remove the second object, the 
fourth,” and so on. 

The terms after and before in 
numbers sometimes confuse first- 
graders. By using pictures or ob- 
jects, a game of finding the one 
“after” or the one “before” is 
played. The combination of the 
visual and the kinesthetic makes 
learning easier. 

Combination facts can best be 
started with the flannel board. 
The child sees the combination of 
“one kitten and one kitten” as the 
teacher talks and places the cut- 
outs on the flannel board. It gives 
the concrete beginning which 
children so greatly need. 

Recently we have enriched our 
reading program and stirred up a 


anstructor lot of enthusiasm with a creative 
+ play of “The Gingerbread Boy.” 
—_— The story was first read to the 
A.V. dealers - children. Art periods followed, 
everywhere iewlex 
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USED IN CHURCHES 


Other VIEWLEX Projectors from 
150 to 1000 Watts 


Priced from $39.25 to $238.50 
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For Complete Automatic Projection — Built in automation for 

2 x 2 and Bantam Slides projection that allows the operator to 
devote all his attention to the subject while the projector obeys his 
every wish — automatically! A light touch at any point of the 
sensitive, wide-bar changer control brings the next slide 

into position. Automatic time control permits setting the projector to 
change slides at any intervals up to 60 seconds, and it will run smoothly, 
quietly, efficiently,all by itself! Brilliant illumination from 

corner to corner. Timer overide button selects new slides at will 

and the timer hold button permits prolonged viewing of any 

slide. Projects in either direction — forward, reverse and repeat. 
12 foot remote control cord permits changing slides from 

across the room. The 500-watt, fan cooled Instructomatic has 

many additional features such as visual slide selector window, 
tuckaway compartment for cord set, built-in room light control, 
interchangeable lenses, built-in shutter, tilt control and many others. 


$119.50 Complete with slip on case and 6 slide trays 
Remote contro! cord $4.95. Automatic Timer $24.50 
Extra trays $1.00 each. 


All VIEWLEX Projectors are Guaranteed for a Lifetime 


Piewiex 1: 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD®* LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. ¥. 





during which pictures represent- 
ing the story were drawn. Then 
the story was retold by the chil- 
dren and it was written on large 
chart paper and displayed on an 
easel, The children then cut out 
their pictures and small strips of 
fine sandpaper were attached to 
the back of each. The pictures 
were displayed in turn by the 
children, and there were many in- 
teresting ones. All the children 
enjoyed putting their pictures on 
the flannel board and taking part 
in the play. 
29.) 

It is interesting to note the in- 
creased number of children who 
are now attempting to read the 
story which is displayed in a con- 
venient location near the flannel 
board. It has been such a good 
device for teaching reading that 
another story and dramatic pro- 
duction for the flannel board is 
now under way. The effective- 
ness of our reading program has 
been increased immeasurably. 

The fun that can be had by 
first-graders with the flannel 
board makes it well worth using 
often in the classroom. 


(See photos on page 
I pag 
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What Every 
Grade Teacher Should 
Know About 
FLANNEL BOARDS 


With the flannel board the teacher 
presents vivid, meaningful association 
pictures to the primary pupil. Sharply 
graphic, tangible felt forms adhere to 
the flannel board's high nap surface 
without glue or tacks. They can be 
removed, replaced and rearranged 
quickly by teacher or pupil. Of course, 
the durable felt cut-outs can be reused 
term after term. 

Advantages of flannel board teach- 
ing are many—the felt cut-outs are 
appealing easily-recognized symbols 
.. . big, bright and colorful. Children 
respond to the lesson with almost 
magnetic attention to the subject mat- 
ter. Even “slow learners” advance 
more rapidly. For the whole class, 
retention is extremely high. Often the 
lesson can take the form of a game— 
and learning becomes fun. 

Instructo cut-outs are supplied as 
sets for teaching arithmetic, language 
arts, geography, science, music, and 
for story-telling. Over fifty sets are 
available at prices starting at fifty 
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Parts of three cut- 

out sets shown in use. Com- 

bined cost of all three sets—6l 
cut-outs in all—only $1.70. 


Instructo Flannel Boards come in a 
choice of four sizes—from 18 x 28 
inches to 36 x 48 inches. All are built 
to withstand constant classroom use. 
The long wearing flannel surface is 
specially selected “eye-ease” green. 
The handsome finished oak frame is 
sturdy and harmonizes with classroom 
decor. Arranged to hang or stand free 
on “Tilt-Rite Stand.” Prices begin at 
a low $3.25. 


We'd like to give you our new cata- 
log showing cut-out sets designed to 
aid the teacher in dozens of subjects. 
Several brand-new sets have been add- 
ed to the line, and you can read about 
them for the first time. There’s no 
cost — no obligation. Write for your 
free copy today. 


SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 








JACRONDA MEG. CO. 
. Dept. 157,5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 














USING Kodachrome 


Slides 


FROM VACATION TRIPS 





The children in this sixth grade learned much 
about our federal government by seeing slides of 
Washington, D.C., which their teacher had taken. 


| Ben most other teachers, I had 
been using some type of audio- 
visual materials in my teaching 
for a good many years. Motion 
pictures, filmstrips, and bulletin- 
board displays had served as a 
daily help in presenting the work 
in all study areas. It was while I 
was teaching a fifth-grade group 
that I realized what a wealth of 
material I had in my collection 
of several hundred 
Kodachrome slides. 
The pictures were 
of scenic and his- 
toric spots in New 
England and some 
of the Southeastern states which 
| had visited, and Southeastern 
Canada. They had not been taken 
with any plan to use them in my 
teaching, but just as a record of 
the interesting places I had seen 
while I was traveling. 

Our fifth-grade  social-studies 
curriculum includes a study of 
the United States and Canada. 
Since only a few of our youngsters 
have ever traveled outside the 
metropolitan New York area, and 
a great many of them have never 
been off Long Island, it is difficult 
for them to picture and under- 
stand what other areas of our 
country are like. I was able to tell 
them stories about many of the 
places I had visited in the Eastern 
United States which supplement- 
ed what they read in their text- 
books. 

However, it was only when | 
began showing my slides as I told 
the stories, that these places real- 
ly came alive for the children. 
When they saw that clouds and 
haze hang over the peaks of a 
range of our Southern Mountains, 
even on the clearest days, they 
were better able to understand 
why the settlers had named these 
mountains “The Great Smokies.” 
They saw for themselves the blue 


MARY 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Main Street School, 
Farmingdale, New York 


color which gave the Blue Ridge 
Mountains their name. Pictures 
of Norris and Fontana dams and 
their power plants helped in tell- 
ing the story of how TVA has 
brought modern conveniences, 
business, and pleasure to the peo- 
ple of the Southern Mountain re- 
gion. “The Stern and Rock Bound 
Coast of Maine” took on a real 
meaning for them after seeing 

pictures of Pema- 
LEACH quid Point and 
other places along 
that rugged shore. 
They were better 
able to understand 
why the Pilgrims had landed at 
Plymouth when they were shown 
the calmer waters and smoother 
beach of Plymouth Harbor. 

One of my fellow teachers, who 
has traveled extensively and has 
a good collection of slides on the 
West and Alaska, was invited to 
come in and show them when we 
reached those areas in our study. 
From her stories and pictures, the 
boys and girls gained an even 
greater appreciation of the vast- 
ness and beauty of our Western 
mountains and prairies. Her 
stories about, and pictures of, 
Alaska told the group, and me 
also, many facts which are not 
found in our textbooks. 

These are only a few examples 
of the way in which social studies 
was made more meaningful to 
these fifth-grade children. The 
personal touch had been added. 
The person who was showing the 
slides had actually been there and 
could answer their questions 
about buildings, roads, animals. 
mountains, vegetation, and so on. 
There were many questions and 
much spontaneous discussion. 

Social studies was not the only 
subject area touched upon in the 
showing of these slides. Nature 
stady and geology (See next page) 





FOR THE FORWARD LOOK e« « « 


eoe IN EDUCATIONAL 


FILMS 


C hoose from these tried and 
true 16mm sound subjects 
offered for sale and rent by 
Bailey Films, Inc. 


10 Favorites 


[] BULLETIN BOARDS: AN 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
DEVICE 
How to plan, gather materials, 


and arrange bulletin boards. 
(Color only) 


[] CREATING CARTOONS 


Methods used to show facial ex- 
pression, action, humor, special 
effects. (B&W only) 


[) DESIGN 


Applying basic shapes, styliza- 
tion, exaggeration, distortion. 
(Color only) 


(] FISHING ARCTIC STYLE 


Methods of fishing used by Eski- 
mos; importance of fish as food 
and trade. 


[] FLOWERING DESERT 


Principal desert areas of world, 
climate, topography, flora, fauna. 
(Color only) 


[) LET'S CATCH REPTILES 


Harmless methods of catching 
lizards, how to study and care 
for them. 


[] LET'S READ POETRY 


Designed to stimulate interest, 
enjoyment, understanding of 
poetry. 


(|) RHYTHMIC EXERCISES 


Series of rhythmically integrated 
exercises performed to music. 
(B&W only) 


[) STORY OF KING MIDAS 


Three-dimensional puppets tell 
the story of the golden touch. 


[] WHAT ARE MACHINES? 


Answers three basic questions: 
What are machines? How do we 
get machines? How have ma- 
chines changed our way of living? 
(B&W only) 


EACH film approximately 10 
minutes. 


RENT: color $5.00, B&W $3.00 for 
three days. 


SALE: color $100.00, B&W $50.00. 


Other films are available. Write for 
free catalog. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





Please send: 


[] Rental prints checked in color 
[) Rental prints checked in B&W 


(1 Free catalog of all your films 
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became more interesting as pictures 
were shown of vegetation and rock 
formations, in the differences in 
vegetation between New England 
and the southern states of South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
They saw the Spanish moss hanging 
















USING Kodachrome Slides FROM VACATION TRIPS 


from the live oak trees in Charleston 
gardens; the black bears stopping 
traffic along the highway in Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park; 
the deer, elk, and bison in our West- 
ern parks, and the tremendous red- 
woods of the Pacific Northwest. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


The same set of slides proved 
equally valuable when I transferred 
to the sixth grade and was working 
with the boys and girls on a study 
of the formation of the earth’s sur- 
face. Pictures of the Grand Canyon 
and Gaspe Peninsula illustrated the 












Versatile New Projector for Filmstrips 




































Bell & Howell JAN shines in auditoriums, 
throws twice as many light units as a 
standard 1000-watt, 25-hour projector. 
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or Slides. Bell & Howell’s Specialist 


multi-purpose projector handles a variety of requirements: single or double 
frame filmstrips or 2x2 slides. Runs manually or accepts Selectron tray- 
loading changer. Adapts quickly to sound with DuKane Recordmaster. 


Here are the latest 
developments in fine teaching tools 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


ik 


Bell & Howell Specialist tape recorder has 
“Miracle 2000” sound system. Ideal 


py a we : 








Filmosound 385 Specialist is famous for 
amplifier and speaker power, jeweled 
parts for longer life, flickerless projection. 





New Robomatic projector changes slides 
automatically at the interval you select, 
recorder for music and classroom use. remotely controlled from any position. 


See your Audio-Visual dealer or write Bell & Howell, 7133 McCormick Raad, Chicago 45. In Canada: Bell & Howell Ltd., Toronto 


way in which the layers of the 
earth had been built up over the 
centuries. These same pictures, 
with some of the Alaskan glaciers, 
showed the results of erosion by 
wind, water, and glacial action. 
The Great Smoky Mountains, 
Blue Ridge Mountains, and por- 
tions of the Rockies showed the 
ways in which mountains had 
been formed. A trip by picture 
through Luray Caverns helped to 
tell the story of water action un- 
derground. 

Up until now the pictures I was 
using had not been taken specif- 
ically for use in the classroom. I 
now had the opportunity to take 
some with classroom usefulness as 
a prime objective. The summer 
before I started teaching fh the 
sixth grade, a group of us took a 
seven-week tour of Europe. Since 
our sixth-grade curriculum in- 
cludes a study of Europe—ancient 
and modern—I went armed with 
a 35 mm. camera, a light meter, 
and a resolve to capture, as close- 
ly as possible, a picture of the 
people of Europe. 

The children are able to see 
something of the way of life of 
the people in busy London; in 
the quiet, rolling countryside of 
the Cotswold area; in the flat, 
trim farmlands of Holland; in 
the rough mountain areas and 
quiet valleys of Switzerland; in 
the Rhine Valley of Germany; in 
the Po Valley and Apennine 
Mountain areas of Italy; in the 
busy city of Paris and the Loire 
River Valley of France. 

The pictures and stories of the 
Parliament Buildings, and ancient 
palaces and castles of England 
and France; of Rome with the 
Vatican, Forum, and Colosseum; 
and of other places in Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Ger- 
many have helped in telling the 
story of our heritage. The ravages 
of World War II are made very 
real through the pictures of bomb 
damage in London, Cologne, and 
sections of Italy. 

I have shown my European pic- 
tures to a number of classes in 
our school as well as to small 
groups of adults. One of the 
fourth-grade teachers has _bor- 
rowed some of the slides on 
France and Switzerland to show 
to her group. In every case, I have 
been impressed with the discus- 
sions that have gone on, the ques- 
tions that have been asked, and 
with the understanding and learn- 
ing that has seemed to come from 
the showing of these pictures. | 
feel that the use of personally 
taken 35 mm. slides in the class- 
room offers unlimited possibil- 
ities in the teaching of social 
studies and science. The slides 
are up-to-date and show people, 
conditions, and places as they are 
today. Probably the most valu- 
able aspect of using these slides 
has been the personal approach. 
I was on the scene when the slide 
was taken. This has given a tre- 
mendous motivating force to my 
teaching here at Farmingdale. 
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“OUR CHILDREN” Series. 
To help children find the right 
solutions to everyday Christian 
living problems. 


“LIVING BIBLE” films. 
To emphasize the life and teach- 
ings of Christ. 








Family Films, Inc. 











i 
5823 Santa Monica Blvd. i 
Hollywood 38, Calif. l 
Please send me 1 
( New catalog, containing church J 
calendar, modern-day inspirational 
films, Living Bible films, series savings , 
plan. \ 
(CO Name of nearest Family Films fran- , 
chised library. , 
Name r 
Addr ' 





The tape recorder, used in reading lessons, or with 
other activities, can be a rewarding experience for 
both children and teacher in evaluating lesson pro- 
cedures and in showing the progress of the children. 


| USE THE 


TAPE RECORDER FOR 


Self -Evaluation! 


CHARLOTTE ANNE BOTSCH 


Teacher, First Grade, 
Woodward Parkway School, 
Farmingdale, New York 


H’’ many times have you as 
a teacher speculated on the 
possibility of eavesdropping on 
one of your own lessons? How 
many times in recording the re- 
sults of the day’s planning have 
you wondered just how successful 
your presentation really was? To 
a very large degree the use of the 
tape recorder can put an end to 
this speculation. Recording actual 
lessons can give you the opportu- 
nity to evaluate yourself in terms 
of teaching technique removed 
from the emotional involvement 
of the classroom situation. You 
can learn to judge yourself more 
objectively and ultimately to real- 
ize more of your potential. 

Prior to this term my use of 
the tape recorder was largely lim- 
ited to an evaluation by the pupil 
and myself of his oral expression. 
It was also used as a motivating 
factor in the preparation and re- 
hearsal of assembly programs. It 
was successful in these areas, but 
its use in evaluating my perform- 
ance as a teacher proved even 
more valuable. 

Early in October I chose to re- 
cord a reading lesson with each 
of my three groups, two of which 
were in a readiness program. Each 
lesson followed the normal proce- 
dure in the day’s plan. Unfamil- 
iar as the children were with the 
sight of the tape, they were so en- 
thusiastic about participating that 
they soon forgot its presence. Aft- 
er recording the lessons I contact- 
ed our reading supervisor, Miss 
McCollum, and asked for her 
help. We agreed to evaluate the 


tape separately and then to listen 
to the recording together, sharing 
our comments. Although in actu- 
ality we discussed both strengths 
and weaknesses, for the purposes 
of this article I have resolved to 
concentrate on the weaknesses. In 
the following paragraphs I will 
attempt to record our evaluation 
and to illustrate how it altered 
my teaching technique. 

Perhaps the most obvious weak- 
ness apparent to us both was the 
tendency toward teacher domina- 
tion of the lesson. In the interpre- 
tative questioning my desire for 
certain responses was making me 
overly anxious. Consequently, I 
was not affording the children 
enough time to respond. Often I 
found myself answering my own 
questions, thereby defeating the 
purpose of picture interpretation. 
I was reminded that my children 
could not be trained to make in- 
ferences if I was too concerned 
with the rapidity of answers. Per- 
haps, in first grade, the nature of 
the material lends itself to this 
kind of domination. It is, at any 
rate, a tendency of which I am 
now aware. 

Evaluating this tendency result- 
ed in a conscious effort not only 
to modify it but likewise to re- 
evaluate the role of the teacher in 
reading. I believe the child needs 
to feel he plays an important part 
in this developmental process of 
learning to read. Interpreting 
questions, making inferences, and 
answering questions for the child 
only lead him to feel expenda- 
ble! The dynamic (See next page) 








. NEW 
PHONOGRAPHS 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


¢ DEPENDABLE 
® VERSATILE 
© HIGHEST in FIDELITY 









The 


DIRECTOR 
(Model 12V-7 


The aid to faster and more enjoyable 
learning — THE CALIFONE PHONOGRAPH 
—now better than ever, with the most 
revolutionary improvements in the history 
of audio-visual equipment... the STROBE- 
SELECTOR TURNTABLE...an EXCLUSIVE 
with CALIFONE...is designed to give 
immediate selection of any speed from 16 
to 84 RPM at the touch of the dial. NO 
WARMUP PERIOD REQUIRED. With 
STROBESELECTOR, the speed never 
changes from its exact setting! 


New DOUBLE-WRIST ACTION PICKUP 
arm provides longest record life and 
instant needle lift at the touch of a button. 


These High Fidelity custom components are 
combined with Califone’s extended range 
amplifiers and loudspeakers into rugged 
easy-to-use, easy-to-carry units, providing 
your classroom and auditorium with the 
finest in High Fidelity sound—at a cost your 
budget can afford. 


CORPORFATION 
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| USE THE TAPE RECORDER FOR Self-Evaluation! 
(Continued from preceding page) 


teacher we admire must guard against this tend- correct. I have had to be careful not to merely 
ency to be the lesson rather than the stimulus substitute other phrases for the original repeti- 
for the lesson. tive ones, and in turn perpetuate the monotony. 

Next on our list of comments was the use of I have asked myself just what I was actually 
repetitive words and phrases peculiar to me, i.e., trying to accomplish with these words and 
“Good,” “Very good,” and so on. This redun- phrases. I found that I was relegating some- 
dancy is a habit which I have found difficult to thing that should have been precious and in- 























dividual to something common 
and meaningless. It has taken 
and is taking a conscious effort H 
on my part to correct this habit. 
Because I tend to be a rapid 
speaker conversationally I was 
anxious to hear myself speak as a 
teacher. I was frankly amazed at 
a strange staccato sound to my 
voice. I was doing exactly what 
I was training my children not to 
do, “chopping words apart.” By 
listening very carefully I discov- 
ered that most of this hesitancy 
occurred while I was writing on V 
the blackboard. I was using the of 
technique of writing on the board chi 
not only as an attention-getting filr 
device but also to develop the bre 
left-to-right progression. I had cal 
never been aware of the problems ' 
TO TEACH MORE STUDENTS it could create. It tended to af- toc 
fect my phrasing so that my pres- ple 
MORE EFFECTIVELY WITH RCAI entation sounded artificial. The An 
children were developing the “D 
habit of word-by-word analysis ing 
Record and reproduce what- Throat” tone system and eight-inch Distribute educational pro- = pp be a apeoeen | 
ever you wish, in high fidelity, | speaker combine for perfect recep- grams, and keep in touch with P stil y~ "e fi ‘she rp. ve ape = 
with RCA Victor’s New Orthophonic tion. Phono jack allows plug-in of — every classroom through an RCA 3 1 1, kbos . oe ne ve chi 
Tape Recorder 7TR3. Compact,easy _— record player. central control sound system. Port- : ndieat ate ae a . er or € us 
to carry, with push-button control able systems, too, for the widest ° The. ri a : peering ic = 
that’s simplicity itself. variety of indoor and outdoor r pan on © ee en : 
a Make every student an eye- _ situations. Also a complete line of recorded continuously, and if ever 
witness with RCA Victor’s | RCA components. I needed confirmation on the wis- pa 
great combination of beautiful color dom of scheduling relaxation fir 
> F_ Enjoy a compact portable’s and superior black and white in one periods, the tape recorder afford- ed 
convenience along with rich soe 1s table model. Remember ed it. It recorded all the symp- of 
high fidelity at a low price in RCA RCA pioneered and developed com- toms of restlessness in the class- bl 
Victor’s New Orthophonic Mark VII. atible color TV room—moving desks, shuffling SI 
Laboratory balanced, with Panoramic P : feet, murmuring, and other move- el. 
3-Speaker System and 4-speed record ments. The amount of noise A 
changer. Show educational 16mm films seemed to increase in direct pro- in 
—sound or silent—and be YOU SHOULD HAVE THE portion to the length of time the w 
sure the performance will be pro- COMPLETE STORY on ail the children had been at the same M 
=> Hear vividly clear, educa- fessional every time with the RCA audio-visual aids to better teaching tasks. A short period of relaxa- in 
tional FM programs, and 400 Junior Projector. They’re easy (there are many more) available from tion between reading groups 
every AM program, too, on RCA to thread, operate—give brilliant RCA. Today’s your best day to mail could have saved a lot of wear cE 
Victor’s deluxe Livingston. “Golden _light and sound. the coupon! and tear on nerves. This need for ¥ 
variety could not have been illus- th 
SeechTOMAL SERVES. Dept-9 trated more dramatically. so th 
| Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. From what I have said I think = 
| Please send me a catalog of RCA’s educational aids. I’m specifically you can understand why I am so 
® | interested in_ . — enthusiastic about the use of the b 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES ope = Title elie tape recorder for self-evaluation. sl 
| RI entree Once used, I am convinced, it will Cc 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA Fe become as much an integral part 8 
CAMDEN, N.J. An Receere waver ery ous of your professional advancement it 
as any in-service training program \¥ 
heretofore begun. i 
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With the tape recorder Miss Botsch can 
correct or augment her teaching pro- 
cedures, give progress reports, or in- 
crease appreciation of various subjects. 
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A film often leads te further research. 


HELPS UNDERSTANDING 


LILLIAN M. QUAIN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, East Farmingdale School, 
Farmingdale, New York 


E HERE in Farmingdale feel that films are a part of the ef- 

forts of teachers to bring understanding to various phases 
of the curriculum. How can one, by mere words, describe to 
children the vastness and grandeur of the Grand Canyon? A 
film from the Santa Fe Film Bureau can bring to children the 
breath-taking beauty of this “wonder.” Like many other films it 
can help fifth-graders understand and appreciate their country. 

When the fourth-grader takes his trip around the world, he 
too needs visual experiences to bring understanding of the 
places he studies. What is a jungle? A desert? The films “The 
Amazon Awakens” (Institute of Inter-American Affairs) and 
“Desert Nomads” (United World Films) will make more mean- 
ingful these two very different regions of the world. 

Films may be used in three ways: to introduce a unit of 
study; to add interest to a study already in progress; to con- 
clude a unit of study. I find that both fourth- and fifth-graders 
usually gain more from films if they have some background 
of study first—particularly for those areas which are new to 
them. 

For whichever purpose the film is used, it is important to pre- 
pare the children to see it. The teacher should see the film 
first herself so that she may give ye with vocabulary, if need- 
ed, and guide the thinking of the children during the discussion 
of what they will see; and perhaps she may wish to list on the 
blackboard some things for which the children should watch. 
Should it be impossible for the teacher to preview the film, the 
class may discuss “What do we expect to learn from the film?” 
Another teacher who has seen the film may be consulted for 
information. This preparation by the teacher with her class 
will help dispel the idea that movies are “entertainment.” 
Movies are to help us learn and understand, Showing the films 
in the classroom helps emphasize these purposes. 

In Farmingdale, our projectors are on movable carts which 
can be wheeled to the classroom when a movie is to be shown. 
We have fifth-and sixth-grade children who are trained to run 
the projectors for us, but I find it very helpful to be able to run 
the projector myself. It makes the time of showing or reshow- 
ing of a portion much more flexible. 

It is assumed that during the showing of a film the class will 
be quiet and attentive. After the showing of the film—there 
should, of course, be a “follow-up.” This may be a discussion. 
Children should be encouraged to ask questions as well as an- 
swer them. Dictionaries, texts, and maps may be referred to 
in order to help clarify points. Children may be asked to 
| write a Foro | about the film. They may draw a picture to 
illustrate some portion of the film in any of the (See next page) 

















Use Beseler's VU-LYTE II to get large, plies enteral 
bright, clear pictures before your students. 11th & Hollywood 
The VU-LYTE II is the brightest Opaque 


Projector ever made! 














PICTURES ARE POWERFUL! USE 
PICTURES TO SHOW WHAT YOU SAY! 


Do you know how much an Opaque Projector 

can assist you? 

Do you know how very simple it is to operate? 

Would you like to try an Opaque Projector? 

(There's no obligation whatever.) 

Simply write for a Free Demonstration, 

to be given at your convenience. We'll also 

send the illustrated brochure 

“Turn Teaching Into Learning”. 
CHARLES 


CBeacler 


East Orange, New Jersey 
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GOOD HEALTH CHARTS 


Two new sets of charts—Good Health | and 
Good Health !i—that present all of the 
health concepts considered in primary grades. 
Illustrated with stick figures, the slogans 

are written in simple vocabulary. Each set 
contains 10 large-size (10” x 13”) charts 

of various colors printed on both sides. 

Each set $1.50. Order today from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
COMES ALIVE 
with the Geo-Physical 
Work- Globe! 







This 12” rigid plastic work- 
globe, in true relief, is the class- 
room version of the six foot 
Relief Globe you saw featured 
on NBC-TV and in leading 
educational journals. An 
exciting new teaching aid, it can 
be painted, washed off, and 
repainted indefinitely! 

Complete with stand, 
full color World Map 
and teacher’s manual. 
School price... 14.00 
F.0.B. New York 


For details write: Geo-Physical Maps, Inc, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17 








“THE RED HORSES” 


BY MARC 


(See front cover) 


Is available to schools in the same 
beautiful colors as shown on the 
original. Size 21” x 32” with a 3” 
Ivory frame with gold or coral 
line at $37.00. 


Schwind and Son 


Box 457 
Elyria, Ohio 


Place your order now. Hundreds of other 
pictures available for school decoration. 














FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's bending producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
on REC RDS. Including THE ETHNIC FOLK- 
WAYS LIBRARY which contains a selection of the 
music of over 200 oples, recorded on location; each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive notes 
by collectors and recognized authorities . 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. hit hy Oh ogr OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATU sri -" 

ete catalog w 


FOLKWAYS” ‘RECORDS & SERVICE coep. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36. N. 


PICTURE 
POSTERS 


Authentic photos of American Landmarks to go 
with historical and present-day stories about our 
country. Each set contains ten posters printed on 
white bristol, 10” x 13”. Explanatory text is 
given on back of each poster. 


@ Symbols of Liberty 
@ Symbols of Democracy 
@ Symbols of Freedom 





Each Set $1.50. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 





TWO NEW COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


for Grades 4-5-6-7-8 


PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 
rant -t 
Tg ORDER OF BUSINESS 


eo 
mar i ee 





Cpe” $12.00 reratey. APPROVAL 


Educational Filmstrips 


Huntsville, Texas 





Protect Film the New Safe Way 
..ask for“POLY-CONS" 


“Poly-Cons”’—made of Polyethylene, the 
miracle plastic. Practically inde- 
structible—me scratching of film. 
Moisture-proof. No lost or mixed- 
up lids. Six standard colors. Re- 
tail—$1.50 box of 12. Bulk prices 
on request. 
RICHARD MFG.CO. 
5914 N. Noble Ave. 


Van Nuys, Calif. 
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Seeing HELPS UNDERSTANDING 


(Continued from preceding page) 


art media. The teacher may have 
a quiz to check on the knowledge 
gained from the movie. Some 
children may do research for ad- 
ditional information for an oral 
report for the class. Sometimes 
you may wish to carry on several 
activities after a film. At other 
times, a discussion is enough. 

Frequently, on the fifth-grade 
level, science and social studies 
will be closely coordinated. For 
example, “Prospecting for Petro- 
leum” (produced by Shell Oil 
Company) will correlate with the 
science unit on the study of the 
effect of heat on liquids and gases, 
This film shows the way petrole- 
um is heated to separate it into 
component parts. After this film 
the teacher may wish to experi- 
ment to show the children that 
various liquids boil at different 
temperatures—water at 212° F. 
and alcohol at 172° F. In social 
studies, this film clarifies for chil- 
dren the meaning of petroleum 
and refinery. Since the petroleum 
industry is important in our coun- 
try, children can benefit by know- 
ing how the work is done. 

For fourth grade, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Series on Con- 
servation can make the unit on 
conservation more meaningful. 
“Our Friend the Tree” is usually 
familiar to children. Arbor Day 
has acquainted them with the 
need to use our forests wisely. 
“Our Friend the Soil” and “Our 
Friend the Water” extend the 
concept of conservation further. 

Remember, too, that Book 
Week is an excellent time to ac- 
quaint children with the classics 
in children’s literature. “Alice in 
Wonderland,” “Heidi,” “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” are a few your class 
will enjoy. A visit to the library 
after one of these films gives you 
an opportunity to acquaint the 
children with other good books. 

After a film it is wise to make 
a brief note on your film list con- 
cerning the film. Was it excel- 
lent? Good? Should it be re- 
ordered another year or should 
you look for something better for 
this grade level? The comments 
might read, “The film ‘The Ama- 


Ge Wie He gat 


zon Awakens’ is the best one | 
have found on this region. How- 
ever, it must be noted that in the 
latter part the vocabulary is pret- 
ty technical for fourth grade. But 
until a better one is made this is 
worth using.” Other points to 
note are: 1. Sound—is it easily 
understood? 2. Picture—is it a 
clear print? 

Our films in Farmingdale are 
rented or come from the many 
excellent sources of free material, 
An exception to this is the Christ- 
mas films. In order to have films 
available at this season we are 
building our own library. 

We order our films in April or 
May for the following school year. 
We have available to us the sug- 
gestions found in our texts and 
the latest film catalogues for ref- 
erence. Each elementary build- 
ing in our district orders its own 
films by grade level. The teachers 
at each grade level meet to share 
ideas for the order. We look for 
quality in the films ordered. We 
prefer a smaller number of good 
films to many poor ones. After 
the teachers have compiled a film 
list, we meet with our coordina- 
tor. We have many comments 
and questions, such as “We did 
not care for this film on Norway. 
Which of these would be better 
for our grade level?” From his 
contacts with other schools, he 
may tell us that the teachers have 
successfully used a different film 
on Norway that we may wish to 
try. After our discussion with our 
coordinator we make our final list 
of films for the year. The co- 
ordinator does the ordering. 

In September each teacher is 
given a list of films that have 
been ordered and confirmed for 
his grade level for the year, with 
the date each is expected to ar- 
rive. This makes it possible to 
plan the use of the film to the 
best advantage. The teacher in 
charge of films in each building 
notifies teachers the day of the 
film’s arrival. Teachers sign up 
on a schedule form for the time 
they wish to show the film—and 
another year of “seeing to help 
understanding” begins. 








Discussing questions after a film is a good “follow-up.” 
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A squad member splicing a film 


A SCHOOL 


Service Squad 
IN ACTION 


HE audio-visual programs in the Farmingdale schools are 

very successful. One of the factors in their success is each 
school’s squad of trained boys. This group of well trained stu- 
dents provides great service in the maintenance of a smoothly 
operating program. In our school, we have movie projectors, 
filmstrip projectors, tape recorders, opaque projectors, hand- 
made lantern slides, and phonographs. All are not only avail- 
able for use in every classroom, but efficient operators schedule 
their use and run them if necessary. 

Early in September, the building coordinator selects four 
sixth-grade boys from his class to be the “A.V.A. boys.” These 
are chosen usually from those who seem to have common sense, 
courtesy, reliability, and interest. The group is trained in the 
use of the movie projector by the district audio-visual director. 
When this director feels that the boys are able to show films, the 
building coordinator gives each his assignment. The boys work 
in pairs for the first few times until each feels confident enough 
to handle the showing of films by himself. They have learned 
how to thread the machine, replace burned-out lamps, clean the 
lenses, oil the machines, splice broken films, rewind films which 
have been wound incorrectly, and generally check whenever 
trouble appears. 

When a film arrives in the mail, the boys check it off on the 
master film list which is sent to the school each month. In my 
class, when that list is received, the name of the boy is written 
next to the title of each film for which he is to be responsible. 
Care is taken to see that the boys have equal opportunity to 
show films, but are not always showing the films at the same 
grade level. The boys check the list when they arrive in the 
morning. Each one who has a film for that day gets a “sign-up” 
sheet on which he lists the title of the film, and his own name. 
Then he takes the list to each teacher at the indicated grade 
level, so that she may designate the time, if she is planning to 
use the film with her class. She also indicates whether or not 
the boy is needed to operate the projector. Once this is done, 
it becomes that student's responsibility to see that the projector, 
film, and screen are in that teacher’s room ready to use at the 
given time. He operates the film whenever necessary and makes 
any repairs on the machine or film. 

At the close of the day, he insures the film, stamps the con- 
tainer, and puts it in the outgoing mail. When a teacher has 
any difficulty, the student assigned to the film corrects it if he 
can. When he is unable to do so, he reports it to the build- 
ing coordinator, who then makes the necessary adjustments. 
If the building coordinator cannot overcome the problem, the 
district director is called. In general, however, the boys are 
able to take care of so many repairs that only a (See next page) 


DOROTHY RUETTGERS 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Woodward Parkway School, 
Farmingdale, New York 





ONE 


HAND 


with 4 quick movements sets up your 


DA-LITE screen in just 6 seconds! 





1. HOLD 


Hold top of extension tube with 
one hand 


2. PUSH BUTTON 
A touch of the thumb, extension 
tube pops up, tripod legs glide AN 


into position and lock. 


3. LEVEL SCREEN CASE 


Swing screen case to horizontal. 
Level easily, holds firm. 





\ 


4. POSITION SCREEN 


Raise fabric. Hook screen hanger / 

bail on gooseneck. Raise exten- 

sion tube to height wanted. No 

pre-show struggle. — 


Get the most educational value from your slides and 
movies by showing them on DA-LITE SCREENS. Da-Lite’s 
exclusive White Magic glass-beaded surface makes pic- 
tures sparkle with life all the way to the rear of the class- 
room. Colors and details are reproduced clearly, accu- 
rately, pictures are bright and contrasty. Da-Lite screens 
set up in a jiffy, too... . just six seconds . . . no more pre- 
show struggle and lost class time. 

Heavy duty fabric, with special adhesive, means long 
years of use with unblemished projection surface. Flame- 
resistant for safety . . . mildew-resistant to prevent dis- 
coloration in even the most humid climates. Sturdy tripod 
construction for stability. 


SCREEN CO., INC. 


Projection since 1909 2711-23 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 339, Ill. 


Perfection in 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items for Cn 
ee 

are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


7 a * 
O- 
you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Audio-Visual coupons, pages 22, 38, 40, 42. 
Travel coupons, page 94. General, 96. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSESSESEESE e 


@ VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Please send me catalog describing the com- 





plete new line of Victor 16mm sound motion picture projectors. 





Ins. 480 
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BELL & HOWELL. Please send descriptive literature on the new Filmosound 385 
SPECIALIST, 16mm Sound Projector, as advertised on Page 32. Also send information on: 
CD Slide & Filmstrip Projector; a Tape Recorder. 


Ins. 34 





sence --+ 6-87 


@ NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. Piease send unit on eating habits and dental health, 





entitled '‘Good for Me."' Please reserve dental-health film ‘'Gateway to Health," if 
available, for showing to our school lallow at least 30 days) 





PEE dude ecsectedescoccsccsscocce (alternate date). (See ads on Pages 41 and 95.) 
Ins. 575 

ED 05605600 66 600006666666 00006 00s 60080 b0 6s deccneseeeseoceecesoceecees Grade(s) 
Pt Ti 65 05be6b6650660060 606 0600606660066060060006.c0660s00s6 CCC Cee bCeS No. Pupils ..... 
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AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH. Please send me information on: [] Improving reading for 
remedial, average and gifted students with the READING RATEOMETER, the electric 
reading accelerator shown on page 43; () Widening classroom and library use of record- 
ings with the HI-Fi PHONO, the unique earphone listening station. 





Ins. 528 
ee ee PE CET COPEL ETETLETTTTTE CELT T TTT TT TET ee 
EE ENE 586000500006 ceessececedececcesceesecesooccoeceeces AF ee Se 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. Please send me catalog E-152, ‘Optical Instruments for 
Science Instruction’'—complete informative data, specifications and classroom applications. 


Ins. 590 








take 
another 
look @ @ @ at the advertising in this special 


Audio-Visual Supplement. 


then use the Audio-Visual Materials Coupon Service 
to get free and a agp teaching 
aids made available by advertisers. 











es 
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A SCHOOL Service Squad IN ACTION 


(Continued from preceding page) 


few times must the equipment be 
sent to a trained repairman. 

When filmstrip machines, tape 
recorders, or the opaque projec- 
tors are needed, the boys take 
this equipment to the classroom 
and then return it to the storage 
room. Most of our teachers can 
use this equipment easily them- 
selves. In the case of the tape 
recorder, a trained student will 
run it if the teacher so requests. 
Our projector for 35-millimeter 
slides must be converted from a 
filmstrip projector whenever it is 
required. This is done by the 
student when the projector is de- 
livered to a teacher. 

The service squad provides a 
very valuable service to the 
school. The boys are responsible 
for the working of the audio- 
visual program throughout the 
building, under the direction of 
the building coordinator, They 
run the projectors when films or 
slides are used for assembly pro- 
grams. They also take care of the 
lighting for operettas and plays. 
They sometimes tape-record spe- 
cial programs in the auditorium. 
The service which these boys pro- 
vide saves much valuable time. 
Equipment is delivered to the 
classroom at the time it is re- 
quired and returned following its 
use, ready for the next class. They 
operate the machines for classes 
where the teacher, and especially 
a substitute, might otherwise be 
unable to make use of that par- 
ticular material. 

Service and courtesy are the 
two points which are emphasized 
most with the boys. The proper 
handling of the equipment is im- 
portant, of course. However, of 
far greater importance is the de- 
velopment of the boys themselves. 
The program builds a great sense 
of responsibility and trustworthi- 
ness in each boy. His audio-visual 
assignment is given at the begin- 
ning of the day, and it is entirely 
up to him to see that it is carried 


out. In fact, the boys proved able 
to keep the program running 
smoothly when the building co- 
ordinator was ill and unable to 
be in school. 

Although the A.V.A. boys miss 
some classroom teaching, they see 
many more instructional films 
than their classmates. They are 
required to make up any class- 
work which they miss. They en- 
joy their extra responsibility. 

The boys learn a great deal 
about human relations, too. They 
must learn to deal with adults 
with diplomacy and tact. They 
must be able to rearrange sched- 
ules when breakdowns in ma- 
chines or the splicing of britile 
films cause unavoidable delays. 
These situations call for courtesy 
and the boys handle them admir- 
ably. 

The skills learned in the audio- 
visual program carry over into 
the other activities in which the 
boys become engaged. Most of 
them continue to work as projec- 
tionists in the junior and senior 
high schools. Several of them 
have found their skills greatly ap- 
preciated in their church and 
scout work, As a result of their 
interest in projection, some of the 
boys became interested in taking 
both still and motion pictures. 
They now assist in taking still 
pictures for the school newspaper 
and yearbook, and motion pic- 
tures of school sports events. 

Only four to six boys from the 
sixth grade make up our audio- 
visual service squad. Occasionally 
other boys may be trained in the 
care and handling of the simpler 
projectors. However, we have 
found that the more restricted 
group provides the most reliable 
service. It is a pleasure to see 
the quiet, courteous efficiency 
which develops in eleven- and 
twelve-year-old boys when they 
realize their competency to pro- 
vide a necessary and worth-while 
service in their school community. 





The squad keeps machines oiled and in working order. 
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How Bausch & Lomb 


Educational Instruments 


EASIER TO TEACH, 


EASIER 
TO 








B&L TRI-SIMPLEX 
Micro-Projector 


Vivid images of fixed 
specimens or living 
organisms, on screen 
or tracing pad. 










B&l ‘“‘FL"’ Microscope 


Standard size 

and operation. 
Pre-focusing gage 
saves time. 

100x and 430~x. 






B&l Macroscopes 


Ideal for general science, 
field trips. 10x, 
20x or 40X. With 
stand (as shown) 
or folding tripod. 


Bal 
BALOPTICON® 
Projectors 
Brilliant 
full-screen 
images of 
slides, opaque 
objects, even 
chemical 
reactions! 


F 
O'CLASSROOM 


oupon) 


Bal 


Natural 3-D 

detail, widest 
field of view, 
simple to use. 
6.6X to 150X. 





Bal 
SPECTROSCOPES 


Easy-to-see 
spectra of 
elements 
make chemical 
analysis easy 
to understand. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

| 8571g St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 

| i'd like ( a demonstration, () catalogs, on: 
! () Tri-Simplex 0 “FL” Microscope 
| Micro-Projector (0 Stereomicroscopes 
| (0 Macroscopes (1 Spectroscopes 

{ © Balopticon Projectors 
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These children are playing a game of picture lotto with their 
teacher, who helps them with speech problems as they play. 


Through 


EARS and 


EYES 


to Better Speech 


JAMES D. WHITE 


Speech Supervisor, 
Farmingdale Public Schools, 
Farmingdale, New York 


UDIO-VISUAL materials cannot 

teach themselves. Their use 
depends on the classroom teacher. 
Fortunate, indeed, are the pupils 
whose teacher realizes the impor- 
tance of using modern audio- 
visual instructional materials in 
oral language activities and in 
evaluating speech abilities! 

We all know from training and 
experience that activities which 
encourage the use of the senses 
are very likely to result in greater 
learning. Materials, then, which 
have a speciai appeal to the ear 
and eye should have an important 
place in our plans. 

Perhaps the most valuable de- 
vice for teaching speech skills in 
the classroom is the tape record- 
er. I hope every child in every 
classroom in our school system 
will have many opportunities to 
hear his own voice in a variety of 
situations—reading aloud, giving 
a talk, conversing informally, and 
participating in a creative ac- 
tivity. 

One of our first-grade classes 
was preparing a creative inter- 
pretation of Ferdinand the Bull 
for an assembly program. During 
rehearsals, the teacher had diffi- 
culty getting the class to speak and 
sing so that an audience would be 
able to understand the thoughts 
expressed. To solve her problem, 
we decided to record a scene 
from the play. The children en- 
joyed hearing themselves and 
evaluating their efforts. In a sur- 
prisingly short time, they came to 
realize the importance of clear ar- 
ticulation and strong voice quality. 

Recording children’s voices is 
important for three main reasons: 


1. The recording affords each 
child an opportunity to appraise 
his own voice, articulation, and 
rhythm. 

2. It gives the teacher an op- 
portunity to evaluate instruction 
in relation to the guides and pro- 
cedures which were planned for 
the oral language activity. 

3. It provides an excellent way 
for the teacher to keep a record 
of the growth of the pupils in 
speech skills and to build a li- 
brary of speech activities which 
are of particular interest. 

Record players are compara- 


tively inexpensive audio-visual 
instructional materials (selling 


point to administrators!); and 
records may be used in a wide 
variety of ways to teach speech 
skills in the classroom. 

One fifth-grade teacher and I 
planned a language arts project 
to help his class develop creative 
expression. We played two of the 
“pictures in sound” from A Study 
in Aural Imagery published by 
American Book Co. Of course the 
children told many different sto- 
ries of the pictures they “saw” in 
their minds. The stories were 
written and read aloud, and the 
children chose casts for the most 
promising plots for dramatic pres- 
entation. Then they studied the 
recording to discover how they 
could recreate the sounds vocally. 
When the plays were presented, a 
choral group provided all the ap- 
propriate sound effects. We all 
felt that we had taken part in 
an exciting and really “offbeat” 
speech activity. 

One of our seventh-grade Eng- 
lish classes planned (See next page 

















AUDIO BOOK RECORDS... 
INTERESTING APPROACH 
TO LITERATURE. 


You direct student motivation, arouse 
interest and speed learning with these 
fascinating records of great literature. 
All Audio Books are complete and una- 
bridged, interestingly read by America’s 
most skilled readers. Up to a full hour of 
listening time on each 16 rpm record. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
One of the most important works in 
American Literature takes on a new di- 
mension. Included with the unabridged 
‘“‘Autobiography”’ are selections from 
Poor Richard’s Almanack, The Dogood 
Papers, and other writings. 


The Audio Book Library of 
Great Literature 


RECORDS usT 
TITLE IN ALBUM PRICE 
We GF FOOivc cc c0sevcces 4 $4.95 
Famous Poems............ 4 4.95 
The Best of Mark Twain..... 4 4.95 
Benjamin Franklin.......... 8 8.95 
The Trial of Socrates....... 3 3.95 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde....4 4.95 
Basic Writings of Emerson. ..5 5.95 
Sonnets of Shakespeore....3 3.95 
The Audio Book Library of 
Children's Stories 
Alice in Wonderland....... 3 $3.95 
Storytime Fovorites........ 2 2.95 
Robin Hood... .......5++: 3 3.95 
A Child's Garden of Verses.1 149 
The Wizard of Oz......... 5 5.95 
Rip Van Winkle; The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow........ 1 149 
The King of the Golden River; 
The Great Stone Face... .1 1.49 
Gulliver's Travels.......... 1 1.49 


Almost all phonographs being made play 
16 rpm records. Audio Book Speed Re- 
ducing adapter permits use with any 33 
rpm record player, too. 


Like a sample? Send for your “Favor- 
ites of Literature’’ record. Contains 
stories and poems from each group of 
Audio Books. Retail Value, $1.49. Send 
only 25¢ (for handling and mailing) to: 





AUDIO BOOK CO. 


St. Joseph, Michigan 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items for 0nd 
Renee 

are not acceptable.) Send 

in one envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupoa 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


peudto-Visuak Wlaterials 
—s 
e@#@@ 
you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Audio-Visual coupons, pages 38, 40, 42. 
Travel coupons, page 94. General, 96. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Please send me a FREE copy of the 5é-page SVE 
Educational Catalog with new supplement of recommended filmstrips, 2 x 2 slides, equip- 
ment and accessories. 

Ins. 197 


INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, INC. Please send me your recent catalog listing 
free-loan films which we can use in our school. 





Ins. 581 
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CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Please send your catalog of school and classroom 
phonographs together with price list. 


Ins. 504 

abéiines PPPrTTT TTT Ty besedocecsensse PPPTY PTT TT ET CCT TT TOT TTTT TTT GGGR Kahicccdves 

Street or R.D. ........... $ie660bbo0ehos5besebened0be0ss0eceseace Rn er ree rey re 
PP MENEGAEEN EDULE debe bcsccecccesercessdersorcccccccos BOD cased. Oe ick dis 6-57 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., DEPT. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL- 
LETIN, illustrating many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 


Ins. 377 
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FAMILY FILMS, INC. Please send me your complete catalog, containing correlation with 
the church calendar, film descriptions, and utilization suggestions. 


Ins. 558 
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ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS. Piease send descriptive literature about Enrich- 
ment Records and Enrichment Filmstrips containing suggestions for effective usage, as 
advertised on Page 41. Also send: () sample Leads to Listening (teacher's guide). 


Ins. 577 
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SSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHESSECEEOEE 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please send me a copy of the latest issue of your quarterly 
magazine for tape recording enthusiasts, Audio Record. | would also like to be placed 
on the subscription list to receive future issues 
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HARLES BESELER COMPANY. Piease send the pamphiet ‘'TURN TEACHING INTO 
LEARNING" and arrange for a free demonstration of the Vu-Lyte Il at my convenience. 


Ins. 213 
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ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC., 1-657-F. Please send me a copy of your catalog of Free and 
Rental Films. 
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Through EARS and EYES... 


(Continued from preceding page) 


to study the literary style of the 
ballad, through choral speaking. 
“Waltzing Mathilda,” recorded 
by Josef Marais and Miranda 
(Decca 73872), was chosen for our 
activity. After we had discussed 
general concepts and word mean- 
ings, the ballad was “talked to- 
gether” so we could appreciate 
the story’s rhythm and mood. 
The recording heightened inter- 
est in the ballad, and the teacher 
and | both felt that the response 
of this class to choral speaking 
was more enthusiastic than that 
of other classes for whom the 
record was not played. 

The felt or flannel board has a 
special appeal for teaching story- 
telling. A flannel board may be 
constructed very easily by tacking 
cotton flannel to a piece of ply- 
wood. Shapes, figures, and scenes 
may be cut from short lengths of 
flannel of various colors. More 
detailed pictures may be drawn 
with crayons or cut from old 
magazines and attached to felt or 
flannel scraps. 

I made a particularly successful 
flannel scene by cutting light blue 
sky, brown mountains, dark green 
grass, dark blue lake, and light 
green pine trees. First-grade chil- 
dren delighted in telling me of 
their walks through the woods or 
of make-believe camping trips— 
complete with prowling bears! 
The flannel picture was used also 
as a background scene for stick- 
puppet production. 

In another class some of the 
young boys and girls cut small 
pictures of toys from catalogues 
and pasted them on coarse sand- 
paper or bits of flannel. We 
named the “gifts” and talked 
about them as they were pressed 
onto a dark green felt Christmas 
tree. 

A flannel “cake” helped us cele- 
brate birthdays in one second 
grade. I cut the cake and birth- 
day candles from pink cotton 
flannel. The children found pic- 
tures of appropriate birthday 
presents in magazines to present 
to the birthday child. The class- 
room teacher and I developed 
guides with the children that 


helped them to make suitable re- 
marks when presenting the gifts. 

The chalkboard is right under 
our noses, and yet we often over- 
look its value as an effective and 
convenient visual material. In 
working with primary grades, | 
frequently illustrate on the board 
poems which tell stories. Younger 
pupils especially enjoy pictures 
drawn with colored chalk. Here 
is one poem that I’ve used for 
many first, second, and third 
grades: 

It rained on Ann, 

It rained on Fan, 

It rained on Arabella; 

But it did not rain on Mary Jane, 
She had a big umbrella. 

Four children in the first grade 
will volunteer to draw on the 
chalkboard quick, sketchy pic- 
tures of Ann, Fan, Arabella, and 
Mary Jane. I draw rain over the 
four drawings and sketch an um- 
brella over Mary Jane. As we dis- 
cuss and speak the poem togeth- 
er, initial consonant sounds and 
rhyming words are stressed. The 
children also learn how the 
tongue and the lips move to make 
clear articulation. 

Table and picture games, too, 
are wonderful materials for teach- 
ing speech improvement to small 
groups of children. 

Playing “Good-Things-to-Eat” 
lotto (Bacon & Vincent) offers a 
real-life situation in which I help 
children learn social speech skills. 
We call this game “Please Pass.” 
A group of primary children with 
speech difficulties may sit with 
me around the table as if we were 
dining together. We pretend that 
the large lotto cards are our “din- 
ner plates.” As each pupil, in 
turn, takes a small card from the 
stack in the middle, he asks, 
“Would you like some green 
beans (names pictured food) ?” 
The child who is holding the 
“plate” containing the picture of 
that food item replies, “Please 
pass the green beans.” The pu- 
pils pass the small card around 
the table, and each of us replies, 
“No, thank you,” or a similar 
phrase. Our game progresses un- 


til one child has filled his “plate,” 





The author here demonstrates with a group of primary pupils a 
use of the tape recorder, which he contends in this article is “the 
most valuable device for teaching speech skills in the classroom.” 
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O make visual aids 









Calling all members! 
Bookworm Club Meets 
in the library 


Thursday at 3:15PM 











Flo-master 


Here is a completely different 
kind of teachers tool—that 
emphasizes all techniques in 
all kinds of work—from 
quickest Posters to elaborate 
visual aids. Flo-master gives 
impressive new interest and 
clarity on any surface in a 
rainbow of instant-drying, non- 
smudging colors. Precision 
made, with automatic valve 
controlled ink flow and inter- 
changeable points. Compact 
and economical. 


See it—try it—buy it! At your 
local school supply or station- 
ery dealer. . 


The Flo-master 
Schoo! Bulletin 
shows many new 
ideas and uses for | 
Flo-master in your z= 
work. Write fora = 


FELT TIP PEN 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
625 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 














or until all the small cards are 
placed on our “dinner plates.” 

These games encourage oral 
language courtesies by teaching 
the appropriate speech responses 
at the dining table. Other lotto 
games have been played in a sim- 
ilar way. I emphasize good voice 
and facility in speaking in a so- 
cial setting; and, of course, I help 
each child improve the articula- 
tion of those sounds which give 
him trouble. 

Stick puppets are easily made, 
and many of our teachers find a 
variety of situations to utilize 
them in teaching storytelling and 
creative expression. The dime- 
store counter holds a wealth of 
materials for stick puppetry. I al- 
ways get my money's worth out of 
punch-out books (Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company). They contain 
both the figures and scenery for 
fairy legends, circus parades, trips 
to outer space, animal stories, and 
other dramatic “excursions.” 

A group of children in one of 
our fifth grades built the scenery 
for a Roy Rogers ranch and past- 
ed strips of cardboard to the fig- 
ures. Then they created tales to 
be dramatized. I recorded sev- 
eral of these stories to guide the 
children in creating well con- 
structed one-act plays and to help 
them improve their speech pat- 
terns in “real-life” situations. 

A third-grade teacher invited 
me to watch Cinderella and Jack 
and the Beanstalk presented by 
her children using stick puppets 
which they had made. She told 
me the figures helped add inter- 
est to the reading lessons for both 
the faster and the slower groups. 

As the oral language skills were 
developed in the earlier grades, 
our intermediate and upper grade 
teachers found work with pup- 
pets and marionettes valuable as 
enrichment activities for extend- 
ing the creative expression and 
good speech habits of older stu- 
dents. 

I feel that good learning situa- 
tions resulted from these experi- 
ences, because the teachers kept 
in mind the following objectives. 
Use AV aids to: 

1. Develop vocal skills in a va- 
riety of situations. 

2. Evaluate the pupil’s fune- 
tional usage of oral language as 
to facility and vocabulary. 

3. Appraise the child’s speech 
abilities—voice, articulation, and 
vocal expression—with the help 
of the child himeelf. 

4. Establish an atmosphere for 
creative thinking and positive 
projection of the pupil’s person- 
ality. 

5. Provide varied sensory ap- 
proaches to learning. 

Resourceful teachers will find 
unlimited possibilities for devel- 
opmental activities in their class- 
room speech improvement pro- 
grams. Here in Farmingdale, the 
use of audio-visual instructional 
materials not only enables our 
teachers to motivate active inter- 
est in speech improvement activ- 
ities, but also is helping us guide 
our children in the appraisal of 
their abilities and weaknesses in 
a variety of life situations. 








a > 
GATEWAY TO 


HEALTH 


16 mm Film 
Color 

Sound 
20 min. 














Diet and eating habits in a new light: The actual experi- 
ences of a group of children and adults in achieving better 
dental health, and in turn, better general health by proper 
and enjoyable food habits. “Vivid and convincing.” “Con- 
tains excellent educational material for use in many dif- 
ferent areas of instruction from first grade through 
twelfth.” Over 500 prints now in circulation through 
school film libraries, dental associations, public health de- 
partments and other service agencies. Please write for 
information on availability for short-term loan, or for 
preview ; price $134.50. 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 726 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 











Educational, Documentary Films 
fro 


AUSTRALIA 


available for rental or purchase. 
Teachers of 


Social Studies, reer 
Biology and Nature Study 
will find useful items listed in 
free catalog obtainable from 


Australian News and 


Information Bureau 


636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Illustrated printed material also available. 


TRICK ano FANCY ROPING These uniquely correlated instruc- 


Coler — 10 minutes — $160 tional materials make both the 
An unusual film showing the technique teaching and the learning of 
of plain and trick roping as it can be American history an exciting and 
taught to children in schools and to memorable experience. 
patients in need of rehabilitative exer- 
cise. Both children and adults are seen 
in the film. A simple way to make a 
rope for roping is also demonstrated. 
Highly recommended for physical edu- 
cation courses. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 


57 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Hil. 


Max U. Bildersee in 
Educational Screen says 


Enrichment Records 
Enrichment Filmstrips 


Based on Landmark Books 


“have found a permanent place in 
America’s schools because of the 
excellence of writing, performance 
and production.” 











e Just enough overlapping of in- 
formation and ideas to rein- 
force learning. 


e Are used separately. 
Free teaching guides. 


Demonstration materials loaned for 
Summer Workshops. 


Send for complete details, including 
forthcoming fall, ’57 titles. 
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7 ' 

S UARE DANCE? t Enrichment Teaching Materials ‘ 
. 4 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y.  § 

‘ . ‘ = 

FOLK DANCE? s. © Send complete details, including s 

7 : new titles. 4 

RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES ' 0 Send sample “Leads to Listening” ' 

. - a (teaching guide). t 

Official Suppliers to ' ‘ . es ” o 

Colleges and City Departments , U Send details of “loan-plan” for, 

No postage charge—no pecking charse- 1 Summer School demonstration. ' 
orders shipped same day as received—com- ' ' 
plete stock of all labels in the field. WUD $05 ss sactvaaccunapasahbsveoude nessbewes ‘ 
' t 

Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of ' 
AMERICAN SQUARES g Schoo! b00b06e 0 bec bbe Ubeeb beds 0000 0nsd5s 66e 1 

4 ED wed c cbdsowteees 65s. Gn ckds bb dedebads ; 

The Magazine of American Folk Dancing + ' 
1161 Broad Street Newark 5, Nid, [JE CIty «--- eee cece eee Zone... .State........005 ' 


Lease eeeeeseeeeeesesaeeaaseene 
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in one envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Audio-Visual coupons, pages 38, 40, 42. 
Travel coupons, page 94. General, 96. 
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INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mfg. Co. Please send 
me your illustrated 20-page brochure. 


Ins. 484 
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THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on ‘'Music 
Appreciation’’ and a copy of your Filmstrips Catalogue. 


Ins. 199 
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VIEWLEX, INC., DEPT. 1-5. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on Viewlex 
projectors. 
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Films. 








@ REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Please send literature on Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tapes. 
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DA-LITE SCREENS for Slides and Movies. Please send your audio-visual teaching material. 
Also send Projection Data Information. 


Ins. 440 
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Street or R.D. ........+-- 00 cesece TTTTTITITITITITI TTT TTT TTT Tee School ..... er TTTeT TTT Te 
City .ccccees Seeder dedoccsccsesocesecseeccecesove eepccceccese BARS ccccces BONGO ccvcssene 6-57 





AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY, Instrument Division. Please send me your illustrated 
color brochure SB 3500 on the AO Spencer Opaque and GK Delineascopes. 





Street or R.D. ......-eeees Stasenepocgonerence oéeges +.«.School 


GP cccccccsccessccvccccsccocccccccce PPTTTTTTITT I TtT TTT Zone ..... +» State ..... eoee 6-57 











10 PICTURE - STORY POSTERS 


in that explain today’s scientific marvels. 
Supplementary text, related activities, 
and experiments included. Large size 
(10” x 13”); printed in two colors. 


A ae The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, 
Television, Atomic Energy, Photoelectric 
Cell, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, 
and Nylon. 











Each set $2.00. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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WHAT WE HAVE SEEN IN 


Farmingdale 


Wi BELIEVE in travei and in 
visiting people and places. There 
is nothing quite like the thrill to 
be experienced from meeting peo- 
ple, seeing how they live and 
work, learning to know some- 
thing about what they believe, 
sharing in their thinking. That 
is why we have always felt that 
the “field trip” (another name for 
visit) was such a valuable mem- 
ber of the family of audio-visual 
instructional materials available 
today. And that is why we feel 
that the trip to Farmingdale has 
meaning for all of us who are tak- 
ing a long, hard look at this prob- 
lem of trying to organize audio- 
visual programs in our schools. 
Theory is splendid, and we need 
sound basic philosophies to guide 
us in establishing ways of making 
learning vital. Theories must, 
however, be capable of practical 
application. 

Farmingdale has been to us a 
laboratory, where we could invite 
you to accompany us on a testing 
visit to see an “audio-visual pro- 
gram” in action. Farmingdale is 
a human laboratory. Like our 
own city, town, or village commu- 
nity, it is made up of people— 
with all that word implies in the 
way of differing opinions, varying 
skills, dissimilar attitudes, ranges 
of economic levels, and social pat- 
terns. Just as in your own situa- 
tion, the teachers in Farmingdale 
face the problem of making 
school experiences vital, appeal- 
ing, interesting, and functional 
for children from the many types 
of homes and backgrounds. 

Here is something of what I be- 
lieve we can see in this visit. Cer- 
tain strengths are immediately 
apparent, and they are strengths 
which must exist for a truly suc- 
cessful audio-visual instructional 
program in any community. Fore- 
most is the fact that there is both 
administrative and community 
support for the program as a 
whole and for the work of the 
audio-visual director. Read again 
the articles by the Superintend- 
ent and by the Parent. It is evi- 
dent that neither thinks of these 
materials as frills, special period 
gadgets, or mere time-consumers. 
There is sincere appreciation for 
the fact that children in today’s 
world need modern materials if 
they are to have a full, rich learn- 
ing experience during their school 
life. Indeed, as the Superintend- 
ent points out, all the profession- 


al staff regard audio-visual mate- 
rials as part of the normal routine 
of classroom activities. This kind 
of administrative support is a 
“morale tonic”; it strengthens the 
hand of the audio-visual director 
and encourages the teachers, The 
fact that parents feel the same 
way about the school program 
gives additional strength. 

The second good point in this 
particular situation is the attitude 
of the audio-visual director. He 
himself states that service is what 
counts and is the important fact 
for a director to keep in mind at 
all times. Service, or guidance, 
and help for the classroom teach- 
er, are the keystone of any suc- 
cessful audio-visual program. If 
the director is always engrossed 
in mechanics, bogged down in re- 
pairing projectors, buried under 
an avalanche of clerical duties, 
he is not likely to have time to 
help the teacher who needs ad- 
vice on curriculum interpreta- 
tion. And, in our opinion, an 
audio-visual program is justified 
only to the extent to which it 
services the total instructional 
program. 

The audio-visual director is 
neither‘a right arm to the repair 
service nor an adjunct member of 
the custodial staff. He should be 
a professional teacher in the true 
sense of all that name implies. 
Ability to cope with the prob- 
lems of classroom teaching is top 
priority for a director; also, the 
ability to subordinate “my opin- 
ion” and to say “how can I assist 
you?” <A truly good director 
does not shove the program at the 
teachers, he tries to keep it mov- 
ing, with the assistance of every- 
one concerned in its over-all op- 
eration. 

A third strength, and one which 
is evidence of a healthy attitude 
on the part of the teachers, is to 
be seen in the variety of materi- 
als used in different ways. Again, 
if you will reread the articles, you 
will note that there are two deal- 
ing with 2” x 2” slides and one 
with handmade glass slides. In 
one instance the teacher used 
slides she had photographed her- 
self; in another the pupils did 
the photographing (and _ please 
note that the teacher used a mo- 
tion picture to create interest in 
what they were to photograph) ; 
and in the last instance the pupils 
made their own glass slides. Per- 
sonally we felt a warm glow when 
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IRENE F. CYPHER 
Audio-Visual Editor of The Instructor 


we read about “the pleasurable 
experience of recall, as well as the 
child’s enjoyment associated with. 
the knowledge that he had a 
share in the creation of the repro- 
duction.” This is evidence of ma- 
terials used, not merely shown for 
passive viewing. 

This same attitude is apparent 
in the reports of filmstrips, tape 
recordings, flannel boards, and 
films. The teachers using them 
seem to have caught sight of what 
we mean when we say that there 
is no one perfect thing to use. 
Rather a variety of things should 
be used in a variety of ways de- 
pending upon the subject matter 
and the children’s needs. 

All things human, alas, seem to 
have both a good and a not-so- 
good aspect. Not everything in 
this laboratory at Farmingdale is 
a perfect specimen. There are 
weaknesses. Since they are the 
same weaknesses which affect so 
many audio-visual programs, it 
would seem wise for us to realize 
what they are and thereby join 
efforts to eliminate them. 

There is need for a planned, 
long-range program, particularly 
with regard to the use of films 
and the possible creation of a film 
library. At present the film pro- 
gram at Farmingdale is not flex- 
ible enough to permit use of films 
to the very best advantage. For 
any program to grow and expand 
to meet actual instructional needs, 
there must be both an immediate 
and a long-range plan. Farming- 
dale itself has expanded so rapid- 
ly that there has not been time 
enough to do this. Experience 
throughout the field has shown 
that because of expense involved, 
distribution and_ transportation 
problems, scheduling and book- 
ing complexities, it is the better 
part of wisdom to provide for a 
very definite and long-range film 
utilization program. There is 
nothing like continuous inability 
to secure films, erroneous book- 
ings, lack of previewing time, and 
late arrival of films to dampen 
the enthusiasm of even the most 
ardent of film-minded teachers 
(not to mention what it does to 
the stamina and enthusiasm of 
the audio-visual director). 

Because of the rapid growth of 
the community and the school 
population, the work of the audio- 
visual director himself and the 
audio-visual program as a whole 
has been spread very thin, 


In the effort to supply current 
demands for materials, there has 
not been time to fully evaluate 
what is being done or to assess 
the effectiveness of specific ma- 
terials, 

There is also the problem of 
building coordinators in the in- 
dividual schools having too much 
to do and too little time in which 
to do it. 

As we have said, these are prob- 
lems common to all audio-visual 
programs, and we feel it is time 
to start remedying this situation. 
When you can get a group of 
teachers to believe in the efficacy 
of materials; when you can go in- 
to classroom after classroom and 
see teachers and pupils absorbed 
in and enjoying a lesson experi- 
ence; when you can get the class- 
room teachers concerned with 
such an experience to say in print 
that the use of certain materials 
was good for the instructional 
program, then something good 
must be happening in that school 
system. Attention should be di- 
rected to eliminating any snags or 
bottlenecks before they throttle 
such enthusiasm, 

Yes, Mr. Board Member, Read- 
er, Parent, Community Leader, 
Fellow-Teacher, the trip we have 
taken shows us this: (1) educa- 
tion can be functional; (2) pupils 
will stay in school if they find 
the experience of staying pleas- 
ant and rewarding in terms of 
their own interest level; (3) teach- 
ing can be functional and reward- 
ing for both teacher and pupils 
if they are supplied with materi- 
als that are up-to-date and have 
meaning. These materials are 
merely extensions into the class- 
room of things to be found in the 
homes of the community; if they 
are not supplied to these schools, 
pupil interest will sag, and the 
school experience seem meaning- 
less in terms of preparation for 
reality. 

We have seen a school commu- 
nity where the staff believes in 
what they are doing; they deserve 
continued support as they pro- 
gress. Let’s hope we are all near- 
ing the day when the snags and 
bottlenecks are cited as examples 
of things encountered in the 
course of historical development, 
and when both audio-visual direc- 
tors and audio-visual instruction- 
al programs become part of the 
normal course of events in the 
life of a school community. 













RECORDING TAP 


for the classroom teacher 


A specialized full line 
of recording tapes— 
specifically designed 
for classroom use 


For length of life — LIFETIME TAPE 
Guaranteed for a lifetime, Soundcraft’s Mylar®-base 
LIFETIME TAPE combines high fidelity with extreme 
longevity. With its miracle Mylar-base, LIFETIME TAPE will 
never break, shrink, or deteriorate. And every teacher or student— 
experienced or not with recording equipment—can use it safely. 


For 50% more play —PLUS-50 TAPE —Provides 50% more high 
fidelity. Up to one hour and 36 minutes of continuous tape on a 

7” reel—without touching the recorder. This easy-to-use feature makes 
it the perfect tape for every use. PLUS-50 is also a 

Mylar-base tape and will not deteriorate. 


For general classroom work — RED DIAMOND TAPE—Pre-coated, full frequency; 
RED DIAMOND Acetate Tape is the teacher’s workhorse tape... 
won't flake, crack, peel, chatter or squeal. Protects sensitive recorder 
head. Substantial enough for every recorder use. 

® DuPont Trademark 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
10 E. 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


soundcragftt 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPES 





Pe ty Se 


NEGLECTING 90% 


Oo} MOL e bt — Ine Lol—sane— he 





good readers, too, can double speed 
and improve comprehension 


AVERAGE and BETTER READERS make even 
greater gains in reading speed and compre- 
hension than slow and remedial readers. 
But, they, too, need the simple, safe, sure 
help of the AVR READING RATEOMETER. 


No device has ever done so much for so 
many in 


e replacing syllable or word reading by 
phrase-and-thought-group reading. 





Start now with your down-to-carth pro- 7 
gram of reading improvement to vitalize ® developing smooth, efficient and rap- 


learning in all phases of your curriculum. id reading eye movements. 


AVR RATEOMETER 


@ Electric Clock Accuracy @ Convenient, Compact 


Other AVR Reading Learning Aids: 
Model 10 EYE-SPAN TRAINER, individual 


tachistoscope, complete with slides and 
CROY CUED: cninstnceisatbbbatinin weceneee FeO 


FLASH-TACHMENT for converting 22-32 


@ Sturdy, Durable 


. is priced low enough to be well within 
the means of every classroom. 


Complete with manual and $ 
Carry-case Carton 35 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 
531 S. PLYMOUTH CT, Dept. D76 


projectors into tachistoscope .............. $5.00 
YOU-MAKE-THEM, 
ees | . en $3.50 
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l6mm MOTION PICTURES 


Academy Films, P.O. Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif. 
Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36 
American Film Forum, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 
cont Prod , 441 N. Orange Drive, Los Angeles 
36, Cali 


randon ts a Inc., 6509 Se Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
200 W. 57th St., New York 19 

Studios, ~a 729 PB Ave. , New York 19 
+ sh Information Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
oe i 140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 

ornell Films ie ims, Inc., 13 E. 37th St., New York 16 
Corn Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York 36 
Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1 
Productions, Dept. 16, Burbank, Calif. 
Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35 
Educational Film Library Assoc., 345 E. 46th St., New York 17 
eperetee Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 

mette 
Family 4 1364 N. Van Ness Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Films of the Nations, Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures, 538 Glen Arden, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Paul Hoefier Productions, 7934 Santa Monica ‘Bivd., Hollywood 
Instructional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York 
instructional Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Iii. 
international Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
jeg eg Film Foundation, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 
Johnson Hunt reductions, 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 
a Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 


k 36 

cert F. Mahnke Productions, 215 E. 3rd St., Des Moines 9, lowa 
Moody Institute of Science, Educational Film Division, 11428 
Santa Monica Bivd., West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28 
National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 

New York 20 
National Safety Council, Film Service Bureau, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, ong 6 
Nu-Art Films, inc., 247 W. 46th St., New York 36 
Princeton Film Center, Gener Road, Princeton, N.J. 
soorane Television Co., | ne., 316 W. 57th St., New York 19 

todians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36 
it Films & a Visual Information Div., New York 

U.S. Bureau of ‘Mines, Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, yo D.C. 
U.S. Dept. 2, Air 4 Fy ulture, 4 State, of the 

Interior, Treasury ? ashington, D.C. 

United World Fi Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 

Life Films, 5149-51 Strohm Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 

Young America ‘Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 














SLIDES 


Eulo Co., P.O. Box 178, Denver 1, Col 

French-American Cultural Services, 934° Fifth Ave., New York 29 

E. Taylor Judd, Box 711, Delavan, Wis. 

Keystone View p sa nag Meadville, Pa. 

National Audubon eel, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28 

Nu-Art wedi Tay 247 46th St., New York 36 

Radio- Co., Inc., 222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach 

Sawyer's, Inc., Progress, Oregon 

some for Viswal ucation, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
cago 

Southern Colorslides, 2324 Beecher Rd., S. Me p Amnagee. Ga. 

seert- Views 3312 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis 3, 


Aids Exchange, 711 Sycamore Ave. * _ Calif. 
. Suffern, N.Y. 





FILMSTRIPS 


American Council on Education, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 


Materials C Itati Swen, College of Educa- 
tion, W Universi Detroit 1, Mich 

Audio-Vi: School Service, 48 E. 29th St., New York 

Australian News and Inf. Bur., 636 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

de hd Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Services, 45 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20 

classroom Fliers, | Films, Inc., 321 E. 44th St., New York 

Coronet Films, Cgrones Bidg., Chicago 1 

Current Affairs, Film og 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 


Pat Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Bivd. ., Los Angeles 35 
Giestoadl’ Gee Developmental 


Laboratory, Inc., 9 Longford St., 
Huntington, N.Y 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., 








nner 


mstrips 1409 19th St., Huntsville, Tex. 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 

mette, til. 

Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

Productions, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 17 

iims, inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
House, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17 

Press, 257 Fourth Ae ‘New yy 7 
Heritage Fil , 89-11 63 Drive, Rego Park 74, N.Y. 
institute of Vi 
Instructional 


ede eh 





Training, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17 

A Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

International Film Bureau, inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 

Key Productions, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 

Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
imslide Service, 7505 Fairmount, El Cerrito 8, Calif. 
“Hill Book Co., Inc., Text-Film ‘Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 

New York 36 





Moody of Sci , Educational Film Division, 11428 
Santa Monica Bivd., West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

National Audubon ees 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28 

National Film Board of , 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20 

Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 

New York Times, School Service Dept., 229 West 43rd St., 

New York +8 





Films, Filmstrips, Flat Pictures, 


Slides, and Records 


Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17 

Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave., Morristown, N.J. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

United Nations, Films & Visual Information Div., New York 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 

University of Michigan, Audio-Visual Education Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Visual Sciences, Suffern, 

Yale yaad Press, fine Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
Yor 


16 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St.. New York 17 


DIRECTORY of 
MATERIALS and 
EQUIPMENT 





FLAT PICTURES 


British Information Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Marguerite Brown, Study Prints, Compton, Calif. 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michig 

— pmetene Village Studio, 330 State St., 
alif. 

National Y nga Society, 16th and M Sts., 
ington, 

Picto-Chrome Publishing Co., 1428 You St., 
D 


Realistic Visual Aids, Highland, Calif 


Santa Barbara, 
N.W., Wash- 
N.W., Washington, 


RECORDS 


American Squares, 1159 Broad St., Newark 5, NJ. 
Audio Books, Benton Harbor, Michigan 

Audio Education, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New Yo 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation. Bureau, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Banner Records, Inc., 71 *E. 18th St’, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Burns Record Co., 755 Chicadee Lane, Stratford, Conn. 

Capitol Records, Inc., Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Iidren's Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brooklyn 

Children’s Record Guild, 27 Thompson St., New York 13 

Columbia Records, Educational Division, 799 Seventh Ave., 
New York 

Continental Record Co., Inc., 263 W. 54th St., New York 19 

Decca Records, Inc., 50 W. 57th St., New York 19 

Eastern Record Mig. Corp., 55-01 43rd St., Laurel Hill, N.Y. 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy Dr., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 

EMC Recording Corp., 806 E. 7th St., St 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
mette, Ill. 

Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1 

Estamae, 2829 Seventh Ave., Pueblo, Colo. 

Folkways Records & Serv. Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York 36 

Golden Records, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 

Greystone Corp., 100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13 

Lincoln Records, Inc., 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Mercury Record Club, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28 

Rainbow Rhythms, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Ga. 

RCA Victor Records, Educational Services, Radio Corporation 
of America, Camden, N.J. 

Records of Knowledge, Rexford Record Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18 

Russell Records, 2480 Thompson Bivd., Ventura, Calif. 

Square Dance Associates, Freeport, N.Y. 

Vox Productions, Inc., 236 W. 55th St., New York 19 

World Wide Records, 315 W. 47th St., New York 

Young Peopie's Record Club, 27 Thompson St., New York 13 


. Paul 6, Minnesota 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 


, 


A HANDY REFERENCE SHEET FOR 


YOUR A-V FILE 








Audio-Visual Kquipment 


16mm Sound Projectors 


Amp Eastman Kodascope RCA 
Bell" t Howell Forway Revere 
De Vrylite Movie-Mite Victor Animatograph 


Slide and Filmstrip Projectors 


American Optical DuKane Society for Visual Education 
Ampro Keystone View Spindler & Sauppe 

Argus La Belle Strong 

Bausch & Lomb Standard Three Dimensional Corp. 
Bell & Howell Viewlex 


Sound Slide Film Projectors 


Audio-Master Ilustravox Polaroid 
Automatic McClure Viewlex 
DuKane Movie-Mite 


Opaque and Overhead Projectors 
American Optical Besoler 
Bausch & Lomb Keystone View 
Projection Optics 


Squibb Taylor 
Victorlite 


Radios and Phonographs 


Audio-Master EMC RCA Victor 

AVR Hi-Fi Gates Rek-O-Kut 
Califone Magnavox Stromberg-Carison 
Columbia Masco V-M 

Crescent Newcomb Webster-Chicago 


Tape, Wire, and Disk Recorders 


Ampex Brush EMC Rek-O-Kut 

Ampro Califone Magnecord Revere 

Audio-Master Columbia Masco -M 

Bell Crescent Pentron Webster-Chicago 
DuKane RCA Victor 


Tape Manufacturers 


Audio Devices Minnesota Mining Orradio Reeves Soundcraft 


Magnetic Sound Recorder-Projectors 


Ampro Bell & Howell RCA Victor 
Victor Animatograph 
Screens Flannel Boards Reading Devices 
Da-Lite Flannaroll AVR Rateometer 
nox Jacronda Keystone View 
Radiant Judy SVE Speed-i-o-scope 
Vita-Lite Visual Specialties Timex 
Felt Pens 
Carter Flo-Master Marsh Speedry 


Time-Saving Specialties 


ADDRESSES OF MANUFACTURERS 


American Optical Co., Scientific Instruments Division, Buffalo 
° Be 

Ampex Corporation, 934 Charter St., Redwood City, Calif. 

Ampro Corp., 1345 W. ey Pkwy. «, Chicago 14 

Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 

Audio-Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St., New York 17 

Audio-Visual Research, 531 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago 5 

Automatic Projection Corp., 282 Seventh Ave., New York 1 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 626 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 

Bell Sound S$ ™ inc., 555 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45 

Charles Beseler Co., 219 S. 18th St., East Orange, N.J. 

Brush Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Califone Corp., 1041 'N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Carter's Ink Co., Cambridge 42, Mass. 

Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., New York 19 

Crescent Industries, poe -, 5900 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 30 

Cc me xy D Mfg. Co., Dept. S, 625 ‘Eighth Ave., New 
or 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Warsaw, Ind. 

DuKane Corp., St. Charlies, Ill. 

Eastman Kodascope, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

Educational Development Laboratories (Timex), 9 Longford St., 
Huntington, Long Island, N.Y. 

EMC Recording Corp., 806 E. 7th St., St. Paul 6, Minnesota 

Forway Corp., 245 W. 55th St., New York 19 

Gates Radio Co., Quincy, Ili. 

iMustravox Division, Socety for Visual Education, Inc 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14 

Jacronda Manufacturing Co., 5449 Hunter St., Philadelphia 31 

The Judy Co., 310 Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

Knox Manufacturing Co., Franklin Park, III. 

LaBelle Industries, Inc., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Magnecord, Inc., 1191 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 

Marsh Co., 96 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Illinois 

Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6 

Movie-Mite Corp., 1105 E. Truman Rd., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Newcomb Electronics Corp., 6824 Lexington, Hollywood 38 

Orradio Industries, Inc., T-120 Marvyn Road, Opelika, Ala. 

Peerless Film Processing Corp., 164 W. 46th St., New York 36 

Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave , Chicago 

Plastic Products, Inc., 1822 E. Franklin St., 

Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Projection Optics Co., Inc., 330 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N.Y 

Radiant Mig. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 

RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J. 

Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 10 E. 52nd St., New York 22 

Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y 

Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49th St., Long Island City 3, N.Y 

Self Teac + Aids, 9819 S. Normandy “Ave., Los Angeles 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

Speedry Products, Inc., 91-31 121st St., Richmond Hill 18, N.Y 

Spindler & Sauppe, 2201 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

Squibb by Inc., 1213 S. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 

“ae ojector , Equip. Co., 7106 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 





, 1345 W. 


Richmond, Va. 


Stromberg-Carison Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Strong Electric Corp., 87 City Park Ave , Toledo 2, Ohio 

Technical Service, Inc. (De Vrylite), 30865 Five Mile Rd., 
Livonia, Mich 

Time-Saving Specialties, 2816 Du Pont Ave., South Minneapolis, 

inn 

V¥-M Corporation, Fourth & Park Sts., Benton Harbor, Mich 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa 

Victorlite Industries, Inc., 5350 Second Ave., Los Angeles 43 

Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y 

Visual Specialties Co., 5701 W. Vernor St., Detroit 9, Mich 

Vita-Lite Screen Co., 239 A St., San Diego 1, Calif. 

Webster-Chicago Corp. , 5619 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 
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aulo 


<x was busy painting one of his ship models when I 
went to his room to say hello. 

“Excuse me because I keep on working,” he said after he 
greeted me. “But I want to have this painted when Captain 
Pires comes.” He drew the paintbrush across the side of the 
ship, then added, “He helped me make it and I promised it 
would be finished when he came again.” 

“Is he coming soon?” I asked. 

“Yes. See?” And Paulo pointed with the brush to the cal- 
endar that hung on the wall. June 10 was circled in red. 
Then Paulo explained that although Captain Pires was a 
friend of all the family, he was a very special friend of 
Paulo’s. They talked about ships, made ship models, and 
once Captain Pires took Paulo for a trip on his ship. Paulo 
showed me a gold knife less than an inch long which Captain 
Pires once gave him. It was his most prized treasure. 

I had come to spend several weeks with Paulo’s family in 
Bahia, one of Brazil’s most interesting cities. There were 
many things to see and do, and Paulo was an excellent guide. 


Children in Latin America 
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No. 10 


Kathleen Walker 


of Brazil 


He had prepared for my visit by gathering a head full of facts 
about his country. He grinned mischievously when he re- 
minded me that if the United States were set inside of Brazil, 
there would still be room enough for another state of Texas. 
Proudly, he told me that the Amazon was the world’s largest 
river, and that Brazil had two waterfalls higher than Niagara. 
Of course, he told me that his country’s coffee plantations 
made it known as the world’s coffeepot, and that more than 
half of all the people of South America lived in Brazil. 

Paulo was as proud of his city as he was of his country. 
Bahia was Brazil’s oldest city, he told me, and had been its 
first capital. The bay on which the city was built was dis- 
covered on All Saints’ Day, and so it was named Bahia de 
Todos os Santos, which is Portuguese for Bay of all Saints. 
Paulo loved to look at the ships in the bay, and our sight- 
seeing trips usually took us to some spot near it. “Just think,” 
he would say, “a thousand ships can anchor at one time 
in our bay.” Then he pointed out the place where Captain 


Pires’ ship docked. (Continued on page 75) 


Story by DELIA GOETZ 
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A LL parents and all school teachers are interested in the well-being 
and happy adjustment of all children to school and community 
living. This pamphlet is to suggest how you parents may help your 
child to do his best and be happy in school. 

When your child comes to school, he has many adjustments to make. 
He is in an entirely different environment. He cannot depend upon 
his parents, and he is responsible for his share of the school’s program. 
He needs the help of parents, school personnel, and interested citizens 
in forming right habits and attitudes. 


Sleep and Rest 


Your child needs to sleep ten hours out of every twenty-four. He 
should be clean and comfortable during his sleeping hours and get 
plenty of fresh air. During sleep bodily growth and repair take place. 
Encourage your child to go to bed happily at a regular time. 

After strenuous play your child should rest awhile. If he does this 
at home, he will be ready to accept rest periods at school. 


Getting Up and Getting Ready for School 
Get your child up early enough so that he can prepare for school 


properly. He should not have to rush and leave home only half ready 
for the day. Help him to get off to school on time. 


Bathroom Habits 


1. Washing and bathing.—Most children of school age can wash 
themselves but not efficiently. They should be checked. Every child 
needs a complete bath daily. 

2. Brushing teeth.—See that your child has a toothbrush and a spe- 
cific place to keep it. Show him how to brush his teeth properly. Have 
him practice rinsing the brush and putting it in its holder to dry. Re- 
mind him to brush his teeth until he has established the habit. 

3. Daily bowel movement.—Your child should be helped to establish 
this habit at a time when he will normally be at home. Regularity in 
this matter will contribute to his good health and sense of well-being. 


Breakfast 


Prepare and see that your child eats a well-balanced breakfast. The 
morning activities require more of his energy than any other period of 


eS 


“You, Your Child, 
and School” 


MARTHA B. JACKSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, 
St. Clair, Missouri 


HERE is the text for a booklet which you might prepare for parents 
of children entering your school in September. (Two possible cover 
designs are shown.) Modify the material as you wish. It was origi- 
nally used by the author at meetings with parents of preschool chil- 
dren, but it would be valuable to parents of any age school child. 

Copies were distributed to the parents, read, and discussed. Par- 
ents kept the booklets and promised to read them with other parents. 
A better understanding of the child and his problems, plus a better 
understanding between parents and teacher, was the desired goal, 
and the final result. 


the day. A good breakfast includes almost a third of his day’s food 
requirements. A satisfactory menu consists of cereal, milk, bread or 
toast and butter, an egg, and fruit (usually citrus fruit in some form). 


Clothing 


Your child should wear comfortable clothing at all times. Any gar- 
ment that is too small or much too large will take his attention from 
school activities and may even make him self-conscious. 

Teach him to care for his clothes. Establish the importance of 
cleanliness and neatness. See that he dresses according to the weather. 


Posture 


Please encourage good posture in your child. A healthy child should 
stand and walk correctly and gracefully without being taught or re- 
minded, but slumping or slouching can become a habit, though it may 
be a manifestation of fatigue instead. Poor posture may be due to 
poorly fitting shoes or to abnormalities of body structure. Watch for 
evidence of such problems and have them corrected if possible. 


Manners and Consideration for Others 


Encourage, even insist, on good manners from your child at home 
and he will display them at school and elsewhere. 

See that he knows how to conduct himself acceptably at the table. 

Teach him to respect the person and property of others. 

See that he has a clean handkerchief or a supply of cleansing tissue 
every day and teach him how to use them properly. He should clean 
his nose thoroughly before bedtime and before leaving home each 
morning. Teach him to cover his nose and mouth and turn his head 
when he sneezes. 


Responsibilities 


1. Wraps.—At school your child will have to be responsible for his 
outdoor clothing. This will be easier for him if the same responsibility 
is placed on him at home. Both at home and at school he should have 
a regular place to keep his wraps and should not be allowed to throw 
them down. 

2. School supplies—Teach your child to be thrifty in the use and 
care of paper, pencils, crayons, and of course, books. 

3. Allowance.—Your child should have a weekly allowance. It 
should, with your guidance, teach him how to handle money. It is 
suggested that you set aside what ‘you think he will need under these 
divisions: school needs, savings, contributions, personal. 


Time 


It is wise to make a written daily time schedule. Ask your child to 
check it each night before bedtime. Since the chart will include mak- 
ing his bed, hanging up his clothes, and leaving his room neat and tidy, 
neatness will be encouraged. A time schedule will help him keep to 
school time requirements. 
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CHRISTINA CASEY 





The Four-Legged 
Ferryboat 


H ECTOR was a great big green turtle. He was the greatest 
and the biggest and the greenest turtle that ever swam 
in Singing River. 

Hector loved to swim. He loved to take naps by the side of 
the river. Best of all he loved picnics over at Pine Park. 

But Hector’s mother was always too busy for picnics. His 
brother Timothy didn’t like them, and Cousin George had 
moved to Muddy Bay. So Hector had nobody to go on a pic- 
nic with him, and he was very sad. 

Very early one Thursday morning Hector was taking a nap 
down by the side of the river. Suddenly the sound of voices 
woke him up. He poked his head out of his shell to see what 
was going on. 

Pussy Kitten, Chubby Rabbit, and Fluffy Squirrel were sit- 
ting on the grass. They were talking about a picnic at Pine Park. 

“Let’s start at nine o'clock this morning,” said Pussy Kitten. 
“I'll bring some milk.” 

“All right,” said Chubby Rabbit. “I'll bring some lettuce.” 

“Nine o’clock suits me fine,” said Fluffy Squirrel. “I'll bring 
some nuts.” 

Hector lifted his head out of the water and crawled up onto 
the grass as fast as he could go. 

“May I go on the picnic with you, please?” Hector looked 
at Pussy Kitten. 

Pussy shook his head. “No, Hector,” he said. “You can’t 
come.” 

Hector looked at Chubby Rabbit, but Chubby shook his head. 
“You are too much of a slowpoke, Hector,” he said. 

Hector looked at Fluffy Squirrel. Fluffy shook his head, too. 
“It wouldn’t be any fun, Hector, if we had to wait for you all 
the time,” he said. 

Hector felt very very sad. It wasn’t his fault that he was so 
slow. His legs were so short he just couldn’t hurry. 

Hector started to crawl back into the river. Then he had an 
idea. “I can swim down to the Park,” he said. “I'll meet you 
there.” 

Pussy and Chubby and Fluffy pretended not to hear. 

Pretty soon Hector saw Cousin George crawling up the river 
bank. 

“Hello, Cousin George,” said Hector. “What are you doing 
here?” 

“I came to visit you,” said Cousin George. “But why do you 
look so sad, Hector?” 

“I want to go on a picnic,” said Hector. “Only it’s no fun 
going to Pine Park alone.” 

“Cheer up,” said Cousin George. “I feel like going on a pic- 
nic today, too.” 

“That’s wonderful!” said Hector. “Let’s start right away.” 

Hector and Cousin George crawled down to the river and 
began to swim side by side. (Continued on page 88) 
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Mr. Oppledopple 


Wanted to 
Join the Circus 


RUTH EVERDING LIBBEY 


R. OPPLEDOPPLE was a little short man. Hardly a day went by that 
M he didn’t wish that there was some way that he could grow to be 
tall, tall, TALL. 

He ate tall bitter mustard greens but they didn’t make him any taller. 
He took stretching exercises but they didn’t stretch him a bit. 

Short Mr. Oppledopple was a handy man. He did all kinds of odd 
jobs. He washed windows. He built birdhouses. He painted walls. 

And every year when the circus came to town he painted the circus 
wagons blue and shiny gold. He painted the big wheels bright red. 

Mr. Oppledopple liked the circus job the very best of all. He wished 
that he could work for the circus every day in the year. 

“But, Mr. Oppledopple,” said the owner of the circus, “there are no 
windows to wash in my circus tent. I don’t need any birdhouses. The 
ostrich is the only bird I have and I couldn’t haul around a birdhouse 
big enough for him.” 

“Well, I could paint the circus wagons every few days,” suggested Mr. 
Oppledopple. “You know the big red wheels get so dusty and muddy.” 

“You paint them once a year, which is enough,” said the circus owner. 
“The rest of the time we just wash them off.” 

“Isn't there some other circus job that I could do? Couldn't I be a 
clown? Or take care of the animals?” asked Mr. Oppledopple. 

“I don’t need any more clowns, and you are much too short to take 
care of my animals. How could you wash the camel’s ears? How could 
you polish the ostrich’s beak? How could you scrub the elephant’s back? 
And how in the world could you ever brush the giraffe? He is the tallest 
animal in my circus.” 

Mr. Oppledopple felt very sad. He was painting the last circus wagon. 
The circus would leave in a few days and without him. 

The roly-poly clown came over to watch Mr. Oppledopple flip-flop his 
brush in a bucket of red paint. “Why are you wearing such a long face 
today, my friend?” the clown asked. (Continued on page 90) 
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Daddy’s Living Gift 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


DD puffed a little as he ran the lawn mower up and down the 
slope in back of the house. Sally and Pete watched him. 

“If ever I get the time,” Daddy said, “I’m going to make a rock 
garden out of this slope. Then no more grass cutting!” 

“You keep saying that, Daddy,” Sally laughed, “but you never 
get the time.” 

“I know.” Daddy sighed a little. “I guess I never will, really. 
But it is nice to think about. A rock garden would look real pretty 
here.” 

Sally looked at Pete a minute; then motioned with her finger 
and they hurried around to the front steps. Sally began to whisper. 

“We never can,” Pete objected. 

“Well, we can try,” Sally insisted. “Mother can help, too.” 

Mother thought it was a good idea. Each day after school they 
went off to the woods. 

“You kids always look hot and tired when I come from work,” 
Daddy told them one day. “Don’t play so hard in the sun.” 

Sally giggled, and Pete frowned at her. Mother rubbed her own 
aching back. Then all three of them looked at each other and 
grinned. 

“What goes on?” Daddy looked around, blinking and puzzled. 


The Jimdandy 
DRAGON 


JEAN WYATT 


“Just you wait,” Pete promised, while Sally poked him to keep 
quiet. 

“Have to cut the grass again tomorrow,” Daddy got up, yawning 
a little. “Think maybe I'll start it now. Won't have so much to do 
tomorrow then. It’s cooler now than it will be then.” 

“Don’t you go out there!” Mother cried suddenly, while Sally 
and Peter just gasped and looked at each other. ‘“I——I have blan- 
kets airing.” 

“Well, I'll help you take them in!” Daddy began to open the 
back door. 

“No!” Mother and Sally and Pete all cried at the same time. 

“You just have to wait until tomorrow,” Pete ordered. 

“What’s tomorrow?” Daddy frowned, thinking. “You can’t keep 
blankets out overnight. It might rain.” 

“Tomorrow’s Father’s Day,” Sally explained. “It’s a surprise.” 

“A blanket tent?” Daddy teased. “Maybe I get to sleep out with 
the lawn mower?” 

Everyone laughed but at least Daddy shut the door and didn’t 
try to go out back any more. 

The next morning, even before breakfast, Sally and Pete and 
Mother pulled Daddy outside. And there (Continued on page 88) 


N MANY ways Denny was a jimdandy dragon. He could really make a nui- 
I sance of himself. He could lash out with his tail and trip a knight’s horse 
as neatly as any dragon twice his length. And he could blow smoke rings that 
his dragon friends said were the finest they had ever seen. 

One thing, however, bothered Denny. 

Although he had a tough handsome hide and a pair of goggly eyes that 
perched atop his skull like two raisins on a cupcake, he measured only nine feet, 
nine inches, from his horny nose to the tip of his scaly tail. As dragons go, 
Denny was only a pipsqueak. And he had not grown the length of a cave 
cricket in fifty years. 

Usually Denny felt sorry for himself because he wasn’t big and strong, but 
today he could not be sad for long. The skies were so blue and the trees so 
green that Denny decided to go on a picnic. 

He took a peanut-butter sandwich and an orange and set out from his cave 
in the mountains. Up one hill and down another, past a drawbridge protect- 
ing a castle, until at last he came to a sign that read, Kingdom of Brimblecombe. 

“What a distance I've come!” Denny murmured. 

After cating his picnic lunch, he stretched out in a nearby ditch for a nap. 
Denny had a terrible dream in which he had lost in combat with a knight and 
the knight was saying to him, “I have whaled thee in fair battle, dragon. Dost 
yield?” 

Even asleep Denny remembered the formal words used in surrendering. “I 
yield me and plead mercy.” 

Then he woke up. And just in time, for standing over him was a knight on 
horseback with lance pointing between Denny's shoulder blades! 

Denny snapped his tail like a rubber band and the horse jumped back. But 
instead of advancing upon his enemy, the knight turned his steed to flee. 

“What made you change your mind?” Denny called coming out of the ditch. 

The knight hesitated, then raised the visor of his helmet and answered sulkily, 
“What do you care why I change my mind?” 

Denny gave him a startled look. “You don’t sound like a knight.” 

The knight’s brown eyes fell. 

“Don’t think being a knight is easy.” 

“Hmmm!” said Denny. 

“T was leaving my castle forever,” the knight admitted in a low voice. 

Denny scratched an ear with the tip of his tail. “Maybe you'd better tell me 
about it.” 

The knight shrugged. “Oh, all right. I’m in love with Katy, the daughter of 
the Duke of Wimbley,” he explained. “Before I can (Continucd on page 90) 
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Tune: "Horch, Was Kommt von Drauszen Rein'’ 


German Folk Tune 
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A SNAIL’S JOURNEY 


Each snail has written in silver ink the story of his travel 
Across the steppingstones and tile; along the dappled gravel. 
He maps the paper-tree’s broad leaves; then hunts the boxwood 


hedges, 


And clear beneath his final eaves he marks the cobbles’ edges. 


His crisscross trails explore the path here beyond the paling, 


And down beside the fishpond ledge he almost went a-sailing. 


GIRAFFE 


The night comes down like a folded cloak upon his day of hiding. 


By moon or stars, he’ll venturing go, gliding, gliding, gliding. 
—DOROTHY FAUBION 


VANISHING BOYS 


I’ve never heard anyone give a reason 
Why boys disappear during fishing season. 
I suppose I’d find out 
If I asked some trout. 

—GORDON GRINDSTAFF 


MY DADDY AND I 


When we walk through the country, my Daddy and I, 
What will we see as we stroll by? 
An old gray horse in an old straw hat 
Pulling the plow this way and that, 
A wild jack rabbit, a horny toad, 
And two fat geese, waddling down the road. 
Three billy goats staked to a tree, 
Wanting (I think) to butt Daddy and me. 
Four fluffy kittens tumbling in the sun, 
Leaping at their shadows as they jump and run. 
Five frisky puppies, barking at each other, 
Six squealing piglets with their fat sow-mother. 
Seven silly sheep penned to be shorn, 
Bleating at each other, looking so forlorn. 
Eight fat cows with big brown eyes 
And long thick tails that flick at flies. 
Nine noisy hens with eggs to hatch 
And ten tiny bunnies in the lettuce patch. 
That’s what we see as we stroll by, 
Down in the country, my Daddy and I. 

—ANNE ALEXANDER 


Remember “My Daddy and I” in the June 1956 issue? They rode through the 
city and counted the things they saw. 


MAKERS OF THE FLAG 


Mrs. Betsy Ross made our first flag, they say, 

But who helps in making Old Glory today? 

The answer is simple and deeply true— 

All Americans are makers of the red, white, 
and blue. 


The farmer who toils in the sweltering heat, 
The loyal policeman walking his beat, 

The lowly ditchdigger, the scholar quite wise, 
That boy who won the 4-H Club prize; 


The mother who works far into the night 

To care for her children and teach them the right. 
The reporter, the poet, the author of note, 

And every good citizen casting a vote. 


The fine souls who live and the brave hearts 
that die, 
Are all flag makers—may it long wave on high. 
And let us be proud that we all have a hand 
In making Old Glory the flag of our land. 
—EMILY MAY YOUNG 


THE CAMEL 


The camel has a funny face, 
A hump upon his back, 
A stomach just for water 
In case there is a lack. 

—NINA COOMBS PYKARE 


The big giraffe 


As tall without 


That neck of his. 
Without that neck, 


He wouldn’t be 
Tall at all, 


As tall as he 
Now is. 


MORNING-GLORIES 


Up the morning-glories climb 
In a gay parade 

Until the sun shines on them. 
Then they begin to fade. 


But when the sky is covered 
With clouds of misty gray, 
A hundred morning-glory flowers 
Stay open all the day! 
—RUTH F. CHANDLER 


MY NEIGHBOR 


I have a little neighbor, 

Who sings the whole day long. 
Though unashamed, I eavesdrop, 
I cannot learn his song. 


He seems to bubble over 

With every sort of glee, 

Yet all the while he’s working, 
As busy as a bee. 


I wish I were as cheerful 
And full of song—but then, 
There’s really no use wishing— 
My neighbor is a wren! 

—MARY H. BEAM 


BRAVE LIFEGUARD 


High sits the lifeguard 
On his chair. 

He squints into the sun... 
And for a while 

It looks as if 

His job is lots of fun. 


But when 
Someone’s in trouble, 
And I hear the frantic screams— 
Then I know 
The lifeguard’s job 
Is not as easy as it seems! 
—MABEL WATTS 


June 


Would not be half 


It seems to me— 
At least, not half 


—ROWENA CHENEY 





Verse 


HOT WEATHER 


My! 

It’s hot. 

If there was a snowbank right there 
on the spot 

Where last winter’s stood, I’d go out and 
sit in it. 


Yes, sir, I would! 

With all of that snow 
Just a few months ago, 
I don’t see how it got 
So hot! 


My hair’s shingled up from my neck 
like a man’s 

And I’m making a breeze with my mother’s 
two fans. 

But I’m hot. 

All I have on is just what you can see, 

And there are two cones and some sherbet 
in me, 

But I’m suffering a lot; 

And I'd like to go down on the sands 
by the sea 

Where it is not 

So hot! 


—¥F. B. JACOBS 


WATER MAGIC 


Dropping pebbles in a pool, 
Mossy-stoned, deep and cool, 

I watch the silvery circles glide 
Above the place the pebbles hide; 
Then all is still, 

Until 
I drop more pebbles from the brink— 
Kerplunk! Kerplink! 

—SYLVIA LEE 


PARADING 


Blow the horn! 
Beat the drum! 
Wave the flag! 
For here we come! 


Toot-toot-toot! 
Boom-boom-boom! 
Left, right, left, 
Around the room! 


GIANT FOOD 


If I were a giant 

And wanted to eat, 

For breakfast I’d swallow 
A field full of wheat. 


At lunchtime I’d munch 
On a cloud or a tree, 
Or nibble on islands 
Far out in the sea. 


Patriotic, 
Everyone; 
We're parading, 
Having fun! 

LOIS SNELLING 


For supper I’d reach 
For a handful of stars 
And chew upon Mercury, 
Venus, and Mars. 

—ILO ORLEANS 
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Decision at 
the Ball Game 


RUTH McFADDEN 


ARY scooped up the ball and tossed it to Tony on first base. 
It was too late. Johnny was safe on first. 

“He’s out! He’s out!” yelled Tony. 

“I’m not,” argued Johnny. “I made it.” 

Gary frowned. From pitcher’s position, it looked as if Johnny 
was safe. “Hey, Tony,” called Gary. Tony ignored him and 
yelled Johnny down. Tony could outyell anyone and since there 
was no umpire for their game, Johnny shrugged his shoulders 
and walked off the field. 

Gary strolled over to Tony. “He looked safe from where I 
was.” 

Tony gave him a playful shove. “Hey, whose side are you on 
anyway?” He grinned. “Go on back to the pitcher’s box. We 
need that out.” 

“Yeah, but——” 

“Go on, go on.” Now Tony wasn’t smiling. He seemed an- 
noyed. Gary walked back to the pitcher’s mound. Well, it 
wasn’t up to him. The others were ready to give in to Tony 


>? 


again. He pitched, but found it hard to keep his mind on the 
pitching. This wasn’t the first time Tony had done that. He 
couldn’t figure whether Tony just didn’t see straight or deliber- 
ately cheated in order to win. It was one thing about Tony he 
didn’t like. Otherwise he was fun to be with. They both had 
the same interests and enjoyed each other’s company. Faults or 
no faults, he liked Tony. 

Their side won the game and Gary walked home with Tony. 
He didn’t say much and Tony poked him. “What’s the matter? 
Something bothering you?” 

Gary dug his hands into his pockets. “Guess so. That out.” 

Tony’s usually jolly face darkened. “That still bothering you? 
It was close and it was important that we put them out then. We 
had to win this game to tie it. Now we have a chance to win 
the series next week.” 

Gary said nothing. It wasn’t any use explaining to Tony. He 
was too stubborn to listen. Besides, he’d probably get sore and 
ruin a good friendship. 

The following week the teams met at the field. Everyone was 
tense. This was the game. Whoever won the series would win 
new jackets for their team. It was a prize worth fighting for. 

Gary pitched a good game, and it was close—tied right up to 
the last inning. Pudge Wilson was up. Gary must be careful. 
Pudge could hit. Gary pitched the ball. Pudge connected. The 
ball shot right into Gary’s hand. With alarm he felt it bounce 
out of his hand. It was only a moment lost, but a moment too 
late. Even though he recovered the ball and threw it straight to 
Tony, it was too late. Pudge had reached base a split second 
before. (Continued on page 79) 


Nothing to do 


FERN SIMMS 


HERE won't be anything to do,” Myron 
T complained to his mother. He looked 
at the clock. It was almost noon. In a 
few more hours Uncle John’s family would 
arrive for a two-weeks vacation at Myron’s 
home in the city. 

In a worried voice he continued, “Al- 
ways before we’ve gone out to Uncle John’s 
farm where there are eggs to gather, and 
berries to pick, and everything. What can 
I show Chuck and George? We don’t have 
a woods to camp in or anything.” 

“Don’t you worry,” Mother said. “Just 
wait and see what your cousins want to do. 
Maybe they will give you some ideas.” 

With hands pushed deep in his pockets, 
Myron slowly went down the front steps. 
His mother had flowers in front of the 
house, but that wasn’t like finding wild 
roses along the road or honeysuckle in the 
woods. He didn’t even have a dog or a 
kitten for them to play with instead of ba- 
by pigs and calves. He dragged his feet 
around to the back yard. And there wasn’t 
even a bird’s nest in the one lonely tree! 

Finally Uncle John’s car pulled up in 
front of Myron’s house. Everybody said 


“hello” and began talking at the same 
time. 

All of a sudden Chuck hollered, “Look 
at the big airplane!” 

“Oh,” Myron glanced upward. “That’s 
the stratocruiser taking off for Alaska.” 

George had been staring at the plane 
too, but he stopped to give Myron a wide- 
eyed look. “Gee! How do you know?” 

“The airport isn’t very far,” Myron 
shrugged. “The planes taking off fly so 
low you can see which ones they are.” 

“Can we go to the airport and see a big 
plane take off?” asked Chuck eagerly. 

“You sure can. Your uncle will drive 
you over as soon as we have supper,” re- 
plied Myron’s mother. 

At the airport the visiting cousins almost 
wore out their necks trying to turn their 
heads fast enough to watch every single 
plane land and take off. If Chuck wasn’t 
asking questions, George was. When they 
started to leave, both boys kept dashing 
back to watch “just one more plane.” 

Long after they had returned to the 
house and gone to bed, Myron could still 
hear them chattering like magpies about 
the huge landing field and the multi- 
engined planes. 

When Myron’s mother came to his room 
to tell him good night he asked, “Is the 
airport what you thought the boys would 
like?” 

She smiled. “Part of it. Just wait, 
there'll be something else tomorrow.” 
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After breakfast the next morning, 
Myron stood first on one foot and then on 
the other while his mother and Aunt Susie 
started to wash the dishes. What would 
his cousins do today? 

George and Chuck came _ bounding 
through the kitchen door. “That last plane 
was a big four-engine one,’ George said 
excitedly. 

Mother smiled and said, “Do you think 
that you boys can stop watching the planes 
long enough to run an errand for me?” 

“Sure!” they all answered at once. 

“There are a few things I want from 
the department store and I thought you 
boys might hop a bus and go get them for 
me.” 

“All alone?” Chuck asked in wonder. 

“Oh, Myron will take you,” she said. 

Both cousins looked at Myron with their 
mouths open. It was Chuck who asked, 
“Can you go on one of those big buses all 
by yourself?” 

Myron straightened up and pushed out 
his chest a bit. “Sure. I take a bus to 
school every day.” Then he thought to 
add, ‘‘And I have to get a transfer, too.” 

“Transfer?” questioned George. “What 
is that?” 

“Oh, a transfer is a slip of paper the bus 
or streetcar driver gives you so that you 
can ride on another bus or streetcar with- 
out paying an extra fare.” 

Even as he said this, Myron was think- 
ing of the stores at (Continued on page 79) 
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The Brothers 


= ALLEN and his younger brother stood on the beach. 
“Aren't you glad we came early, Peanut?” said Ricky. 
“I told you if we got here real early, we’d have the place to John. Meanwhile, how’s about a swim, Peanut?” 
ourselves.” Ricky stretched. His brother watched with ad- 
miration, as the muscles rippled on his strong, wide back. 
“How’s about a race down the beach, first, before we 





GINA BELL 


swim?” said Ricky. “Come on, Peanut. It’s a good way to us to go out that far. 


develop those pipe-stem legs of yours.” 
“Will you give me a head start?” asked his brother. 
“You've got three years, twenty pounds, and three inches on 


” 
. 


me 


“Sure, sure,” laughed Ricky. “Give you ten yards. We'll 
race to the old plank. All right, get set, on your mark, let’s 


3 


REAT Jehoshaphat! Betsy! Are you hurt? 
Oh, Betsy! I wouldn’t hurt you for any- 
thing in the world!” 

In a swirl of long apron and long skirt, in a 
splatter of hot tea and a clutter of broken china 
cups and plates. Betsy sat up, hastily patting her 
blonde curls. 

“Oh, Johnnie, you awkward boy! Why did 
you run into me? What will Mrs. Adams say?” 

“IT was being careful,” Johnnie replied. “I 
was just carrying my tray round the corner of 
the kitchen door when, plop! this happened. If 
the President had seen you running through the 
basement now—” 

4-00, there are mice! And the basement is 
< and cold I had to run.” 
, Betsy! You need me to take care of 








t looks as if you needed some taking care of 
self.” Betsy jumped to her feet. “Tea 













ite stockings! Here, | 


The boys dashed off at full speed. Ricky caught up with 
his brother and passed him easily. 
the warm, white sand and laughed. 
“Be a while before you can outrun old Rick,” he said. 
“I know. Look, Ricky, isn’t it time you stopped calling 
me Peanut? After all, I’m the right size for my age.” 


First White House Bride 





Stepping toward him, Betsy suddenly found 
herself caught in Johnnie’s strong arms. 

“I have been wanting to tell you for a long 
time,” Johnnie whispered. “I love you. Marry 
me, Betsy.” 

Just then Mr. Brisler, Mrs. Adams’ overseer, 
opened the kitchen door. 

“Johnnie! Betsy!” he said kindly. “What do 
you suppose Mrs. Adams is serving Congress 
while Johnnie loiters there? Without a bell in 
the house, she needs a dependable family. Get 
along now, both of you, with your work.” 

Quickly Betsy ran ahead into the kitchen. 
Hurrying to the shelves on which the crocks of 
milk were kept, she poured a mugful to take up- 
stairs to little Susan, Mrs. Adams’ grandchild. 
Then with a shy glance at Johnnie who was 
loading his tray with more tea things, she 
slipped quietly out of the kitchen door. 

She was ashamed of herself. Now that her 
Lady was living in this half-finished President’s 
palace, in this new little (Continued on page 93) 








Ricky said, “When you put a few muscles on those straws 
you call arms, and on those pipes you call legs, I’ll call you 


“All right,” said Peanut. “Let’s go.” 
“Race you out to the raft,” said Ricky. 
“Oh, no, you don’t!” said Peanut. 
You know that. 
I'll race you to the big rock, though.” 
“Nothing doing,” said Ricky. 
First time this year we’ve had a chance to use it. It’s always 
crowded with older fellows. 
“No, Rick,” said Peanut. 
“All right, you don’t! 
do my new butterfly stroke. 
Diving into the water, he started toward the raft with swift 
He flung himself onto sure strokes. Peanut waded into the water up to his armpits 
and began swimming back and forth. He admired the way 
Ricky was swimming. But he felt a little envious, too. It was 
hard to keep up with a born athlete like his brother. Ricky 
was halfway to the raft in minutes. (Continued on page 81) 


“Mother doesn’t want 
It’s over our heads. 


“I’m going out to the raft. 


“Please don’t. . .” 
You hug the beach and watch me 


VIOLET OTTO WILSON 


UPPER-GRADE STO! 
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Some Sat - ur - days, you can Play-ing in front of the su- per marts. Chil-dren come 





run-ning from ev-’ry di-rec- tion, And some - one shouts, “Look at the mon - key 


Is-n’t he cute?” Look at his lit- tle suit.” “I 


he could be 


gave him a dime.” 








* Repeat the song from here to the end, humming the melody. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
READING 


@ Us 


MATCH THE PICTURES. From tag 
cut to card size, make pairs of 
cards, each of a pair showing the 
same simple objects—balls, squares, 
toy horns, and so on. For extra 
fun add a joker. Several children 
can play at a time. Shuffle cards 
and deal all cards. In turn, each 
passes a card from the left. When 
a player gets a pair, he puts them 
down in front of him. The one who 
gets all of his cards into pairs 
first, wins. 





PRIMARY | 
ARITHMETIC 


ALL ABOARD. Make ten sail- 
boats, each sail having a number 


from 1 to 10. Make small "tickets," 
each with a combination whose sum 

is one of the numbers from 1 to 10. 
The Captain calls, "All aboard for 
Boat 8." Each child who has a com- 
bination that makes 8, presents his 
"ticket" and becomes a passenger. 

A prospective passenger presenting 
the wrong "ticket" is refused 
passage. Sister Mary Eleutheria 





PRIMARY Il 
HANDWRITING 














ADDRESS BOOK. Each child buys 

or makes a small notebook with at 
least as many pages in it as there 
are children in the class. During 
a writing period, have children put 
their names on the inside cover and 
then pass them around so that every- 
one writes his name, address, and 
telephone number in everyone else's 
book. Put one name on a page. 

Not only good practice in writing 
but a simple way for each child to 
have a directory of classmates for 
use during the summer. 





PRIMARY III 
LANGUAGE 


WORD FAMILIES. Make Indian 
tepees of word groups, one for 


each family. Cut them from brown 
wrapping paper and add a few Indian 
designs. Write words with black 
marking pen. Line up tepees along 
the top of the bulletin board, add- 
ing new words to each family as 
they are learned. Ruth Rosenblatt 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 





Folding Paper to Make a 
Jack-in-the-Box 







Use this project as a lesson in folding. 
Fold a 12” square of construction paper to 
make 16 squares. Cut off shaded squares 
and along solid lines. Assemble and paste 
box. Make a spring by folding two paper 
strips back and forth over each other. 
Paste one end in bottom 
of box, other to Jack's 
head. Put brass fas- 
teners in front of box 
and on top. Wind with 
string to close. 







FOLD ONE ON 
Top oF 
OTHER 





BOX SPRING 


Sent in b 
Rebecca Gevirman 





Circus Faces 
with Eyes that Roll 


Draw face on tag, making 
eyes large. Cut out the 
eyes a little smaller than 
a bottle cap. Tape cello- 
phane behind holes. Put 
buttons in caps, tape caps 
behind holes. 


Designed by 
Roberta Wigton 


Tried by 
Rebecca Gevirman 


Samples from 
Regina Sauro 


Toy Horn 
Book 
Marks 


Horns for the circus 
band can be made of col- 
ored paper. Roll a 6” 


























square diagonally over Ka eth i oe ere a for 

a pencil. Loosen more pe Gar 4 ee ee 

at one end and paste rk aah! APSE Father 
down end. Make slashes ea es een 

at wider end. Cut a 4” 

circle. Cut and overlap Use heavy paper. Draw an object at one 
to make a cone. Paste end and color. Cut around the top half 
to end of horn. Attach of the drawing. Cut tab below drawing 
a handle. (dotted lines). Slip over book page. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 
ARITHMETIC 


\ 





MILEAGE MAP. Mr. Jones is 
driving to Los Angeles from New 
York City. He can average no more 
than 45 miles per hour and no long- 
er than 6 hours a day. He must 
stop each night at a town or city-— 
not in the middle of nowhere. Di- 
vide the class into groups, each to 
plot a different route. Make a 


| large outline map on which each 


draws his route. See which group 
can get Mr. Jones to his destination 
first. 


GRADE 6 
LANGUAGE 


TELL THE TASTE. Children fre- 
quently have limited adjectives 

and adverbs describing taste. Bring 
some sweet, sour, and dill pickles 
to school. Let a committee cut 

them in pieces, putting a toothpick 
in each piece. Distribute pieces 

of paper towels, and then pass a 
plate so each child gets each kind 
of pickle. Let the children write 

a description of how they differ in 
taste. As they read them to the 
Class, jot down the different de- 
scriptive words used. Discuss them 
in a follow-up period. 


Y . 





GRADE 5 
HANDWRITING 


PREPARE FOR FALL. As one of 
your final handwriting activities, 
have each child fill a sheet with 
his best handwriting. Put the 
sheets in an envelope to be given 
to the teacher who will have the 
group next year. Then, in Septem- 
ber, she will have a good picture 
of where each child was in June in 
handwriting and know that even 
though they may not have remained 
at that level through the summer, 
they should soon be back there. 














GRADE 7-8 
SPELLING 


SPELLING BY TOPICS. As an 
end-of-school check on whether up- 
per graders can spell common and 
much used words, study them in cate- 
gories. Make lists of words under 
such headings as clothing, trans- 
portation, food. Let children also 
include related words. (Wheels, 
tires, and seat could be on the 
transportation list.) Duplicate 
the lists and pass them out one at 
a time for weekly spelling bees. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 





VANISHING POINT 


Lettering in Perspective 


Sent by Loraine Brooks 





On a light guideline each child let- 
ters his name in simple unadorned block 
letters, generously spaced. Another 
guideline is drawn as far back as the 
letters are to come. (This should be 
parallel to the line on which the let- 
ters are drawn.) Put a vanishing point 
above this guideline and rule lines 
from the corners of each letter to this 
point. Draw the back ends of the let- 
ters to correspond with the front ends. 
Make appropriate shadings by consid- 
ering the light source. 




















Desiged by 
Lucie Ferguson 





Mats and Belts 
from Milk-Bottle Caps 





Suggestes by Jere Brady 





For a belt, lace painted bottle caps to- 
gether by running plastic lacing through 
holes made with a paper or leather punch. 
For table mats, sew several rows of caps 
together with a darning needle and col- 
ored string. Tie knots on the under side. 





ile oy tata Compan Turntable for 
Clay Modeling 





Canvas for Oil Paintings 


Cut 114" circles from the two 
ends of an apple box. Bore a 
hole in the center of one and 
also in a 4" x 4" block of 
wood 1" thick, to admit bolt. 
With a larger bit rebore the 
holes to one half the depth 
in both the block and the 
circle. Assemble with spool 
Se aaeadon. ant and fasten the bolt through 3 
turn often while it is pieces with nut. Nail to top. 
drying. Give ita 
thin coat of shellac. 








Use good stiff card- 
board, not corrugated. 
Paste on it coarse 
white sacking or mus- 
lin, using thick laun- 
dry starch, either the 
ready-prepared or the 








CUT CORNERS 
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All-School Activities 





A FATHER’S DAY GAME 





Although Father's Day comes at a 


bad time of the school term, it 


should not be completely ignored. 


Plan some activity that will not re- 
quire much school time for rehears= 
al or preparation. Here's an idea 
you might try. Organize a twilight 


baseball game with each team made 


up half of boys and half of dads. 
Make it a really festive affair 
with cheering sections, banners, 
and balloons. And if you need 
some money for an end-of=-the-year 
wingding, let several classes sell 
homemade cookies, pink lemonade, 
and the like. 


By the end of May you surely know 
which children are going to repeat 
a grade. If you have not already 
discussed this with each child's 
parents, it should be done as soon 
as possible. Talk over with them 
and with the child how he wants his 
classmates to learn the news. He 


may want you to tell them, explain- 
ing that you have all decided it's 
best for him to repeat the grade. 
Do everything possible to avoid a 


sorrowful last-day-of-school experi- 


ence for these youngsters. At best, 
it will not be a very easy time for 
them. 








June fourteenth is Flag Day. 

Last year a large school made a sur- 
vey and found that less than 2 per 
cent of its pupils had a flag of 
their own. You probably have the 
Same situation. This school in- 
vited service clubs and business- 
men to give each child a flag on 


Flag Day. The total cost was less 
than 3c per child. Legionnaires 
and a judge assisted in the presen- 
tation, telling the children the 
meaning of the flag. Many lan- 
guage, art, social studies, and 
music activities were tied in 

with the project. 


Don't let the children leave 
school for the summer without dis- 
cussing suitable activities for the 
warm, lazy days ahead. Some class= 
es may construct notebooks with 
pages on which to list library 
books that they read, to write com- 
ments about trips that they take, 
or to explain things they make and 
do. Other groups might plan scrap- 


books to be filled with things col- 
lected during the summer. 


You may want to send letters home, 


soliciting the parents’ cooperation 
for an interesting, worth-while 
Summer and listing several possi- 
bilities for projects. Information 


on the activities you suggest should 


be passed on to the next teacher so 
she can follow them up in the fall. 
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Teachers 


Hep One A rother 


| USE PADDED PAPER 


| Fascm for a new material to mix with 
papier-maché? Any furniture store could 
provide you with the padded paper with which 
the furniture is wrapped when it comes from the 
factory. This paper can be torn apart and the 
layers of padding can be mixed with papier- 
mAché paste. It is gray and fuzzy in texture. 
When mixed with paste and worked into a ball, 
it reminds one of working with clay. Since my 
children had been working with clay all year, 
they were ready to work with a new material. 

I had one of my third-graders mix enough to 
make four or five big balls of the mixture, and 
then several children modeled animals. After 
drying for two or three days, the animals were 
painted with poster paint. 

The second- and fifth-grade rooms modeled 
fruit from this material. The fifth-graders also 
made a bowl to put their fruit in. They just 
put a thick layer of m&ché over a washbasin. 

This is the recipe for mixing: To three cups 
of papier-mAché paste add six cups of gray pad- 
ding material. Add water slowly while mixing 
until the mixture is of the right consistency for 
rolling into a ball without too much sticking to 
the fingers. EVALO CATES DURIG 


LIFE-SIZE CLOWNS 


URING a Circus unit, my rural-school pupils 

decorated the windows with more-than- 
life-size clowns. A large sheet of tagboard was 
used by a group of two children per window. 
Each made a clown face with a different expres- 
sion, painted with very bright colors. Older boys 
or the janitor helped erect a face above each 
window and taped it to the wall. Flame-proof 
crepe paper made the dangling arms; hands and 
feet were cut from scraps of tagboard and taped 
in place. The window proper was the body. The 
six huge clowns dominated the room. The chil- 
dren enjoyed the work. RUTH ANNE PETERSEN 


ART IN UPPER GRADES 


I aM having much success in combining art 
with other school subjects in the upper 
grades. The pupils make drawings in shadings 
and other art media to pictorialize their various 
lessons. They love doing this in arithmetic when 
working with geometric forms. Here they learn 
formal and informal balance and good color 
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combinations. In science, they draw freehand 
pictures of animals, plants, food experiments, 
and so on. I like it especially in literature as it 
stimulates the pupils to more meaningful under- 
standing of their reading and leads to enlight- 
ened discussion of plot and characters. They 
like to illustrate poems which they have memo- 
rized. When they write original poems they like 
to pictorialize these too and much good work 
has been turned in. KATHLEEN PEASE 


LEARNING SIGHT WORDS 


iw HELP slow-learning beginners read, I make 
small posters to represent words and fasten 
them to the wall with adhesive stickers. Any 
size pictures can be used, and preferably colored 
ones. A simple drawing by the teacher is often 
just as effective as a picture cut from a book or 
magazine. Nouns and action verbs can be illus- 
trated easily; with a little initiative on the part 
of the teacher, illustrations for many other 
words may be devised. 

The children who have trouble remembering 
the sight words sit in chairs facing these posters 
while they study their reading lessons. When 
they come to a word they don’t know they try 
to find it on one of the posters. Arranging the 
words in groups helps the child locate the one 
he wants. By having to refer to their readers, 
in order to find the word, they begin to really 
“see” the word. At the same time they are get- 
ting a visual picture of the meaning of the word. 
After a while they “know” the word without 
looking at the poster. As words are learned they 
are removed and replaced with others. This de- 
vice cuts down on the amount of teacher-time 
needed to help slow learners become familiar 


with sight words. PHYLLIS MC CORMAC 


KIDS CORNER 


IDS CORNER originated with the third-grade 
K children, and I placed all responsibility on 
them. It was a weekly program consisting of 
dramatizations, pantomimes, singing, and story- 
telling. We made an adjustable microphone and 
decided upon the station’s name and announcer. 
Each committee planned a program and sub- 
mitted it to me for approval. One group decid- 
ed to present “Transportation” in three series: 
by land, air, and water. In each series they 
showed the difference between travel yesterday 
and today. Another group provided music ap- 


preciation with the “Nutcracker Suite.” The 
programs, twenty to thirty minutes in length, 
were not only original, entertaining, and a 
means of self-expression, but were educational 
as well. SISTER M. HELENE 


THE MOTHERS COME 


NCE a year, I plan a culminating activity in 
O social studies. I feel that this subject offers 
the best opportunity for the pupils to plan mu- 
rals, table displays, reports, songs, and so on, to 
summarize the project. After the unit is finished, 
we spend approximately one week organizing a 
creative program to which the mothers are in- 
vited. Enthusiasm runs high during the week of 
preparation. Even the slowest pupil works his 
hardest to give a report or to get a chance to 
work on a table display. 

After the program is presented, about twenty 
minutes are allowed for “room browsing.” ‘The 
pupils eagerly show all their accomplishments 
on the table displays. The mothers are pleased 
and the children are delighted. 

Last year we presented Hawaii. We even vot- 
ed for a “Miss Hawaii,” and kept the result a se- 
cret until the crowning, which took place during 
the program. The children made leis which they 
slipped around their mothers’ necks when they 
pretended to leave on the ship. ELEANOR SEIFERT 
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Articles for this department should not exceed 300 words. I 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate sheet of paper. 


Put your name and address on each sheet and 
on every photograph or sample. 


We will pay $5.00 upon publication for each article used and $1.00 


for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six months 


should be considered rejected. 
Address all manuscripts to: 


Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


|! USE FINGER PAINTING 


de of the finest methods of bringing out ar- 
tistic talent in children, and developing 
originality, creativeness, and enthusiasm, is 
through the medium of finger painting. There 
is no exact imitation in finger painting. One 
gets ideas and suggestions from one’s surround- 
ings. The beach, sky, rain, flowers, shrubs, 
mountains, majestic trees—all can be put on 
paper within a few seconds. 

In finger painting there are no spoiled pic- 
tures. They can always be worked over. How- 
ever, the secret is to paint quickly, using various 
movements of the hands. Results are amazing. 

Finger painting is a simple form of creative 
expression. The principles of color, design, and 
perspective are the same in this medium as in 
the more sophisticated types of painting; yet 
finger painting can be readily executed by those 
who lack formal art training. 

Materials used are: 

1. Heavy butcher paper, large size. 
2. Various colors of tempera powder paint. 
3. Cooking starch of medium consistency. 

Intrinsic values cannot be shown, but a poten- 
tial artist lies hidden in every child, and finger 
painting gives him a feeling of success, so neces- 
sary in our lives. BERYL K. BENGEL 


TRAVEL UNIT FOR SPRING 


S SPRING advances, the pupils in my rural 
A school dream of faraway places. Then I 
introduce a travel unit which is flexible enough 
so that everyone can take part. Almost every 
subject can be included. 

Social studies: Look up information in order 
to know what place to go. Each child will pre- 
fer a different place. 

Language arts: Write for travel information 
and the cost of transportation. 

Music: Many songs of travel are available. 
There may also be songs of the place where the 
child may choose to go. 

Science: Find out what climate is peculiar 
to that part of the country. The boys are al- 
ways interested in the wild life. 

Arithmetic: Figure the cost of a trip includ- 
ing meals and hotels. Perhaps someone can fig- 
ure the number of miles to travel and how much 
it would cost by car. 

Art: Make travel posters and scenes of vaca- 
tion spots. Design and construct an informa- 
tion booth to be used to help smaller children. 


ERE is a way that we can help the incoming or begin- 
ning teacher in the school which we intend to leave 


at the end of the term. We can leave such information 
as the following, taken from my own “Information to My 


TIP 


MONTH 


Successor” booklet: 
Item Location 
Promotion List 
OF THE Lesson Aid Catalogues 
Health Records 
We can also include the following types of suggestions: 
If you need any hobby material, the ——— Company will 
open a charge account for the school; whist socials are en- 


In Register 
In Library Cupboard 
In Filing Cabinet 


joyed in this community; the school board shares the cost 
of hot lunches for the pupils; and so on. 

I do believe that leaving such suggestions and informa- 
tion will help the novice or newcomer off to a good start 


in a new school and district. 








The older pupils are the workers in the booth. 
It may be used during appointed times. 
Reading, writing, and spelling are naturals in 
a unit such as this. 
The days fly by very fast and soon it is vaca- 
tion time. Who knows? Perhaps the children will 


take that trip they planned. JANET LARSON 


MUSIC HOUSE 


INTRODUCED music reading to my second- 
I grade children in this unique way. First I 
cut a large house out of construction paper. I 
then cut out half, quarter, and eighth notes 
from construction paper of different colors. I 
also cut the G clef sign. On the house I wrote 
“Music Family.” I cut out a door, and a win- 
dow. Behind the door I pinned a note, and 
hanging outside the window was another note. I 
placed the G clef sign and the rest of the notes 
around the house on the bulletin board. 

When the children came in they noticed the 
house and talked about it. At music time I said, 
“Some of you noticed that a new family has 
moved into our room. Their name is the Music 
Family. There are seven people in the music 
family. Each has a name and a sound, and each 
lives in a different part of the house.” I showed 
the children a music staff I had drawn on the 


A. STANDELL 


chalkboard. “These are 
steps. Number one of the 
music family lives here.” I 
drew the C note. “And it 
sounds like this.” I played 
the C’ note on the auto- 
harp, song bells, pitch pipe, 
and organ. The children 
learned that even though 
number one was played on 
different instruments, it 
had the same “sound.” 

I continued with the 
other names, positions of 
the notes on the staff, and 
sounds of the “music fam- 
ily.” I said that this family 
was a happy one and when 
they got together they 
made a song. I played a 
simple song, using only the 
first five notes. The pupils 
learned to sing it. 

Later I wrote the song 
on large paper for the chil- 
dren to play. Some of 
them can play several songs on the song bells. 
Some composed songs and words. We wrote 
down two of them for class use. SYLVIA DUBOIS 


MY BOYS ARE SINGERS 


HILDREN, especially boys, who cannot sing in 
C tune with other pupils, are sensitive about 
singing alone, particularly when they realize 
that their voices are lower than the others 
around them. Moreover, middle-graders are too 
old for many of the devices used in the pri- 
mary grades. Therefore, I transpose to a lower 
key some familiar song such as “America” and 
have my group of “nonsingers” sing it. Nine 
times out of ten they are able to sing it per- 
fectly in tune and I can see their faces light up 
with new confidence. 

Next, I ask them to listen carefully as I play 
the same piece in another key a half step higher, 
and then they sing. We do this each day, both 
individually and in groups as long as it seems to 
help. Quite often I am able to raise their voices 
two or three half steps before I can hear some 
voices falling behind. 

After they have placed their voices correctly 
in this way, it isn’t long before many of them 
have literally been pulled up to the key used by 
the rest of the class. RACHEL SIMMONS 
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Twelve vegetables are hiding in 
the squares (above). Start at any 
letter in the square, go in any direc- 
tion, and use a letter as many times 
as necessary. Don’t skip over any 
square. Eddith Haggard 


STRAWBERRY PINCUSHION 


Draw a circle with a 7” diameter 
on a red cloth square. Cut out the 
pattern. Sew around edge and leave 
ends loose for drawing. Fold in half, 
outside in. Sew up the side with 
small stitches. Turn right side out 
and fill firmly with bits of wool or 
cotton. Draw tops together tightly 
and tuck in all raw edges. With 
green floss make leaves. Stick pins 
in cushion to resemble seeds in straw- 


berries. Lillie D. Chaffin 


Girls and Boys 


FOR FATHER'S DAY 


Does your father ever mislay his 
pipe? Why not make a pipe stand 
for him? From clay, the kind that 
will harden, fashion an oblong piece 
so it is approximately 2” x 4” and 
1%” deep. While the clay is still 
soft, borrow Father’s pipe and, put- 
ting the bowl of the pipe nearly 1” 
from one end of the slab of clay, 
force it halfway down into its clay 
bed. Press the stem of the pipe 
partially into the clay, so that when 
it is removed you have an impression 
that exactly fits his pipe. (Be sure to 
clean any clay off the pipe before 
you return it to your father.) If you 
want a footed stand, now is the time 
to roll four little marbles of clay of 
equal size and stick them with slip 
to each corner of the slab on the 
under side of your pipe stand. Let 
the stand dry. If your school has a 
kiln, fire the piece. If not, paint it 
with a warm brown tempera paint 
or decorate it with a simple design 
in contrasting colors. Let dry, and 
paint with shellac. Ruth Seymour 


THE CLOWNS’ CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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Lucy Hamilton 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. A game 2. Boy’s nickname 
5. Gone by 3. Obtain 
8. A favorite drink at 4. Tame animal that per- 


the circus forms in the circus 
12. Animal found in a cage 5. The start of every 
at the circus circus 


13. One 6. A paid notice 
14. Part of “to be” 7. A circus performer 
16. A fence 9. Not clear 
18. An exclamation 10. Opposite of old 
19. Act 11. King of beasts 
21. Abbreviation for New 15. Timid 

York 17. Tennis term 


22. Circus animal some- 20. He takes the children 
what like a horse to the circus 











The Riddle Box 


& What goes through 
a door, yet never 
enters a room? 


The more you take away, the 
larger it grows. What is it? 





a 


Where was the first silver nail 
hit? 























READING A NEWSPAPER 


To be well informed in every way, 

Read the newspaper every day. 

To find the latest happenings of our 
age, 

Study the columns on the front 


The newest styles in hats and coats 

Can be found in the fashion - - - - -. 

News of baseball diamonds and 
tennis courts 


Is in an exciting section called 
ee ”» 


Bargains to please both lassies and 
lads 

Can be found by looking through the 

Rosalie W. Doss 


BASEBALL QUIZ 


Unscramble the eight items that 
you would need for a baseball game. 
1. BASELLAB 5.SKMA 

OESSH 6. OVEGL 
A 7. SESBA 
BALLAB 8 INSH 
TCH ARDSGU 
TORPRO Earl Ireland 


2. TB 
3. SE 
4. ES 

EC 
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ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


Rock Craft 


FATHER'S DAY GIFT 


A "show and fell" hike on which | took a group 
of children enrolled in our annual P.T.A. summer 
camp, sponsored by the North Carolina Congress 
of Parents and Teachers for boys and girls, ages 
7-12, gave birth to this craft idea, which may be 
used as successfully as a classroom art project. 


LOOK!" exclaimed a little nine-year-old. ‘This 
rock looks almost like a horse's head!" As the 
campers examined the stone, each one was able 
to see some distinct feature of a horse's head. 
Other animals were planned, and even some 
monuments. 

"Would you like to use your rocks in making 
figurines or paperweights?" | inquired. The chil- 
dren happily accepted the suggestion. 

The next day during craft period, we discussed 
methods by which we could make the objects 
stand, add any feature which might be lacking, 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR 


GERMAN POLICE DOG 
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M. MILDRED MARTIN 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Eaton-Johnson 
School, Henderson, North Carolina 























and finish the object in the most attractive way. 
We used this plan: 

Each child found a flat rock to be used as the 
base. A small package of rock putty was pur- 
chased from a local hardware store for a few 
cents, and was used in cementing each object to 
its base. In the event a rock lacked some feature 
which the child wished to add—an ear, a snout, a 
beak, and so on—the feature was added with the 
rock putty. After the articles were completely 
dry, the children painted them with aluminum 
paint. Iron glue was used to cement pieces of 
felt or cork sheeting to the bottom to prevent 
scarring furniture. 

Through classroom experiences we encourage 
children to use their imagination, to become 
more observant, to appreciate nature and its 
beauty. Rock craft is an avenue through which 
children may be led to become more observant. 
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Animal Clinic 


TO A child, animals are moving, living things. It making 
seems natural to him to represent them in three tight ede 
dimensions, regardless of what material is used, legs of 
But it is helpful if you suggest materials, such as neck are 
stuffed stocking forms, twine for manes, or egg- { This is sk 
carton humps for texture. In making an animal, a ' on eithe 
child may draw on his memory of real animals, brass pa 
his imagined concept, and a form of construction turned fi 
invented by him or suggested by another person. corner { 
Rocking Horses—Rebecca Gevirman Animal 

These were started by folding a 6” square in half. After m 
The open corners were rounded for the bottom cided te 
of the rocking horse. [The important thing about 
a horse is that it must "go.") From a paper about lengthwi 
6” x 3” we made a fat roll and pasted it. A short an elep! 
piece of this roll was folded down for the head. horse bi. 
The other end was flattened in the opposite as @ mo 
direction, to paste in a slot for the neck. We Three-te 


rolled fp 


made it balance by taping a metal piece on # These v 
the inside toward the tail. Fringed black crepe banquet 
paper gave texture to the mane and the tail. old clot! 
Standing Lion and Giraffe—Rebecca Gevirman Base ar 
A simple construction that even young children squares. 
can use with imagination is an animal body cut and the 
from an oblong piece of construction paper, Alligate 
folded in half twice—in opposite directions. For The ide 
large animals use at least 12” x 18” paper. The in our | 
longest fold is used for the backbone of any We hax 
: animal proportioned like the lion. on a er 
For the giraffe, whose back is so sloping, we As th 
used the long fold down the front, and the short be put 
fold across the top. Most of this was removed provem 


when the animal was cut out. Legs are cut by concep 
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ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 


making them extend straight down the left and 
right edges of the four thicknesses of paper, like 
legs of a sturdy stool. The giraffe's head and 
neck are one piece (with the fold at the top). 
This is slotted at the lower end of the neck to fit 
on either side of the back, and hinged with a 
brass paper fastener. The lion's head can be 
turned from side to side if it is pasted to a front 
corner folded from the body. 

Animal Heads—Rebecca Gevirman 

After making animals that would stand, we de- 
cided to create just the heads of animals with 
rolled paper. Diagonal rolling is easier than 
lengthwise. We dampened the paper, and shaped 
an elephant's head, and the head of a circus 
horse blowing a toy horn. A box lid was painted 
as a mount for each. 

Three-to-One-Stocking Owls—Roberta Wigton 
These were designed as favors for a senior 
banquet. The white stocking forms stuffed with 
old cloth made them novel, rather than realistic. 
Base and mortarboard were black cardboard 
squares. Wings were sculptured poster paper, 
and the features were painted on. 
Alligator—Shirley M. Krone 

The idea came from a story, “Katy No-Pocket," 
in our reader Come Along (Houghton Mifflin). 
We had a week of fun while each child worked 
on a creature made from an egg carton. 

As the birds or animals are finished they should 
be put up where they can be seen easily. Im- 
provements or additions that develop the first 
concept are very important. 


































Finger Painting plus Cut Paper 


SEVENTH grade likes an occasional opportunity 
to explore the finger-painting technique. How- 
ever, for this older group, an added medium ¢ 
seems to enrich this basic art. We chose cut pa- 
per as a striking contrast. We used freely cut 
trees and other features to illustrate the theme. 
Other mediums such as pen and ink, charcoal, or 
crayon are equally effective additions. 

Smooth white construction paper can be used 
as successfully as finger-paint paper, except that 
the clear white contrast of the finger-paint paper 
is lost. (This is especially noticeable if the paint is 
worked over too much.) The paper need not be 
dipped in water. Instead have a few sponges 
ready (square-sided cellulose sponges sold in 
stores can be cut into smaller ones so that two or 
three of these will yield enough for a classroom), 
and dampen the paper with water on both sides. 

When this finger painting is dry it need not be 
ironed as is usual with the finger-paint paper. 

Printing with a sponge will create realistic foli- 
age, to which other colors or powder paint may 
be added if desired. Or, a comb may be dragged 
across the wet finger paint to give sky effects. 

By experimenting, very satisfactory results are 
obtained, and the entire project is a challenge 
and stimulus to the imagination. 





GRETCHEN S. SANDERSON 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Boxford and Rowley, Massachusetts 
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HELEN I. BRYANS 


Art Teacher, School No. 3, Buffalo, New York 





WHEN the school year reaches June, it is time to present some- 
thing very stimulating to the upper-graders. They are beginning 
to picture themselves as independent thinkers with a right to 
accept or reject ideas that are new to them. Something they 
can comprehend and understand is 

CUBISM, a movement begun by the artists Picasso and Braque 
in 1907, largely as a result of a statement made by another 
artist, Paul Cezanne. The statement: “You must see in nature 
the cylinder, the sphere, and the cone." The cubist painters 
attempted to reduce natural forms to fundamental geometric 
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COLORED PAGES FROM OLD MAGAZINES 
PROVIDE COLOR FOR THESE COLLAGES 


@ Sketch composition lightly on 12” x 18” gray pee nay 


© Cut shapes from the colored pages 


original composition and still retain a convincing and pleas- 








REFERENCES: 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, Volume 11. 

Cubism and Abstract Art (Museum of Modern Art, 1936). 
The Story of Painting for Young People, Janson & Janson. 
(Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1952). 

American Arts, Jackman (Rand McNally & Company). 


Seventh Grade tries Cubism 


a a eemangme  ocompe 















A procedure we used: f ae 
@ Children view and discuss reproductions of eubists' work. 


- following: A group of two or three figures: a port ait; a 
life; or an abstract 
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Your Kindergarten 


Everybody 


Loves the 
Circus 


Oo” morning my sixteen-year- 
old son visited kindergarten 
made up as a hobo clown. Interest 
was instantaneous and high. The 
clown talked and played with the 
children, telling them stories and 
helping them with their blocks. 


Art and Construction 


The group worked on a mural. 
Paper cutouts of tents, cages, and 
animals were made. Plenty of op- 
portunity was given for the chil- 
dren to interpret their own ideas 
and impressions through painting, 
finger painting, crayon drawing, 
clay modeling, and paper cutting. 

Animal masks were made from 
brown paper bags. These were used 
in imaginative play and rhythms. 

Oaktag clowns of many sizes were 
fun to make. Neck, arms, and legs 
were jointed with paper fasteners. 
Free rein was given to the imagina- 
tion in painting the creations. 

Animal cages were built from 
shoe boxes with wool strung across 
the front for bars. Milk-bottle caps 
and skewers made good wheels. 

A ticket office was built with 
large blocks, a sign was made, and 
soon circus tickets were being 
bought and sold with play money. 

A table-top circus was made over 
a period of two weeks. The kraft- 
paper “ground” was painted with 
tempera. A cloth circus tent was 
erected with dowels set in clay for 
tent poles. A merry-go-round was 
made from two paper plates, dow- 
els, and clay. There was a shoe-box 
train with an oatmeal-box engine 
unloading cardboard animals. 


Factual Information 


In conversation groups much fac- 
tual information was presented, 





such as how the circus travels, the 
performers, the animals, people 
who work for the circus and how 
they live, circus children and how 
they go to school, and the circus in 
winter. 


Language Arts 


A letter inviting a first grade to 
attend our circus was composed. 

Individual children acted as 
guides and “sold” tickets. 

There was good participation 
during the planning periods. 

Children described parades, ani- 
mals, and circuses they had seen. 


Visual Aids 


Looking at suitable filmstrips 
was a valuable aid. Discussion took 
place as the films were shown. (See 
list at end of article.) 

Extensive use was made of the 
picture file. Some pictures were 
displayed on bulletin boards; others 
were placed in cellophane folders 
for the children to handle. 

The most useful visual aid was 
the pictures of circus life shown on 
a screen by means of the opaque 
projector. 


Musie and Rhythms 
Singing Fun (Webster Publish- 


ing Co.) has many circus songs 
which are rhythmic and artistic 
with simple, clear melodies. 

The listening period is one of fun 
and enjoyment. Sometimes the 
children listened quietly; at other 
times they responded freely—hum- 
ming, singing, clapping, or tapping 
their feet lightly. “Bozo at the Cir- 
cus” (Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y.) is one of a series of records 
about a clown. 
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ACTIVITIES By LETHA K. SMITH 


Grammar School, Tappan, New York 


PROGRAM BY HAZEL T. HARSTON 


Public School, Farmerville, Louisiana 


The parade figured largely in the 
circus unit. Much march music 
was played on record player and 
piano. The children enjoyed march- 
ing and playing their rhythm-band 
instruments. Some of the best fun 
was working out their own rhyth- 
mic patterns on drums made in 
class. 

“March,” by A. Hollaender in 
the Kindergarten Book (Ginn and 
Co.) is a good vehicle for animal 
play. Its deep tones and heavy 
movement suggest slow, prowling 
animals. “Bear-Dance,” by Bartdék, 
is fun too. “Tell Me What I Am” 
is a game which follows natu- 
rally. (Continued on page 91) 


A CIRCUS PROGRAM 


RINGMASTER (bows)—Ladies and 
gentlemen, we are glad to see you 
this afternoon. We have a fine 
show for you, so let’s get on with 
it! First we will have a big parade. 
Here they come! Let’s give them 
a big hand. 

(All march around in costume 
singing a circus song.) 

RINGMASTER—Did you like that? 
Next you will see the famous Seal 
Trainer and his trained seal. (He 
gives the child’s own name in each 
case.) 

(Seal Trainer has “seal” bark to 
show he knows numbers. The seal 
obeys the command of “Up” by 
climbing on a wooden tub and of 
“Toot” by blowing a horn. Seal 
barks after each trick.) 


¢ 


RINGMASTER—Now for some fun. 
Our clowns will do some tricks. 

(Clowns tumble, dance about, 
wave at the crowd. One drags a 
toy frog around by a large rope. 
Every now and then he turns 
around and talks to the frog, which 
croaks in reply.) 

(All sing a clown song while one 
clown does a special trick.) 

RINGMASTER—The show would 
be incomplete if we did not have 
a Cowboy and Cowgirl. Here they 
are. They will do some gun tricks 
for you. (Substitute rope tricks if 
you keep guns out of kindergarten.) 

(Cowboy shoots cards out of 
Cowgirl’s mouth and shoots a box 
off her head by sighting through 
a mirror and between his legs. The 
card and box fall as he clicks the 
gun.) 

RINGMASTER—And now our Ele- 
phant Trainer and his trained ele- 
phant will entertain you with their 
tricks. 

(On command, the “ele phant”— 
a child holding large cardboard ele- 
phant in front of her—swings trunk 
to music, stands on hind legs, and 
dances on the wooden tub.) 

ALL (sing “Big Jumbo” to the 
tune of the “Blue Danube” waltz 
by Strauss) — 

See Big Jumbo swing his trunk, 

(Re peat twice.) 

As he walks and walks around in 
the ring. 

(Repeat from beginning.) 

RINGMASTER—We also have a 
very pretty girl who will do daring 
tricks on the tightrope. Be very 
quiet now! (Continued on page 90) 
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3 Problems in Language Arts 


Louise Oakley 
Wants to Discuss with You 


Please suggest methods of developing oral 
sentences from picture study in the first 
grade. 


B EFORE children can be interested in develop- 

ing oral sentences from picture study they 
must first experience a need and a desire to read 
and write. Neither oral nor written sentences 
as isolated experiences are important, but as 
they become media for expressing real-life hap- 
penings they take on meaning and have signifi- 
cance for any child. It seems that the first ap- 
proach in developing sentences of either type is 
a desire to say something, to record what is said, 
and to read it. 

These steps will indicate a sequence which 
may be followed. 

1. Display the picture in an attractive man- 
ner. Be sure that it is mounted on a pleas- 
ing color and placed at the eye level of the 
children. 

2. Talk about the colors, sounds, smells, and 
other sensory impressions. 

3. Talk about the people and animals. Com- 
pare what is being done in the picture with 
personal experiences. 

4. Imagine other things that could be done 
with the items in the picture. Think of dif- 
ferent situations from those seen. 

To help children develop sentence sense, ask 
each child to tell one thing and stop; then to 
tell a second thing and stop; and to tell a third 
thing and stop. Next have the child repeat the 
three sentences. The teacher serves as recorder 
until the children can write; later each one re- 
cords his own sentences. Finally the child reads 
the sentences to the group for acceptance or 
rejection. 

It is important that teachers have children 
talk out sentences before they are asked to 
write them. It is good to have some- 


sumer—easiness of reading. Most eval- 
uations which are made in ele- 
mentary schools are in terms of the 
consumer. 

Commercially produced handwriting scales 
are in general use as a way of judging writing. 
The use of such scales may be begun in the 
third grade. Some of the best known are: 

1. Ayres, now a part of the new Laurel pro- 
gram (Laurel Book Co., 325 S. Market St., 
Chicago). 

2. Freeman, in the Zaner-Bloser program (612 
N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio). 

3. West, in the Palmer system (A. N. Palmer 
Co., 902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5). 

4. Others: Kittle (American Book Co., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3), and Progressive 
Stone and Smalley (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597-599 Fifth Ave., New York 17). 

Most scales give examples for evaluation of 
slant, spacing, arrangement, and letter forma- 
tion. By comparing a sample of writing with 
the scale, a person can get an over-all reaction 
to the quality of any of the items being judged. 
From the evaluation, the pupil can embark up- 
on a program of improving the items needing 
attention, beginning with those which show 
greatest need for correction. 

If possible, it is best for the teacher to take 
each child individually for a comparison of per- 
sonal writing with the items on the scale. Some 
teachers have found self-help devices in the 
form of diagnostic work sheets quite valuable, 
after children have learned to work with some 
degree of independence.’ 

Another thing that helps children evaluate 
their writing is to have them save samples over 


1. Tidyman and Butterfield, Teaching the Language 
Arts, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York, 
1951, pp. 368-369. 








thing concrete, like a picture, to stimu- 
late talking. If these first experiences 
with reading and writing can be made 
pleasant, perhaps the way is paved for 
many future joys with two important 
language skills. 


Would you advise children's check- 
ing their own penmanship with pub- 
lished handwriting scales? Is third 
grade too young for this? What 
scales would you recommend for such 


use Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 


ow to evaluate the quality of one’s 
handwriting is a problem con- 
fronting both children and teachers. 


Writing may be judged in terms of ar- Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, Idyllwild, 


bitrary standards of best and most ar- 
tistic writing, or in terms of legibility. 
Writing may be viewed from the stand- 
point of the producer—ease and econ- 
omy in production, and it may be 
viewed from the standpoint of the con- 
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a period of time. If they can be taught to look 
critically at the samples at frequent intervals, 
with the idea of following the examination with 
purposeful practice, much improvement can be 
achieved. 

One study reported that: (1) in about half 
of the school situations no scale is used in eval- 
uating handwriting; (2) typical practice where 
measures are used is to use commercial scales; 
and (3) very few schools have developed their 
own scales.” 


We are considering forming a school speak- 
ing choir. Do the values gained from this 
activity warrant the time that will be need- 
ed to develop it? What grades should we 
draw upon? 


ee to teacher reports, some general 

values which have been attributed to 

speaking poetry together are: 

1. It makes it live for the pupils. 

2. It does wonders for the improvement of 

speech and voice quality. 

3. It gives pleasure as the happenings of 
everyday life are lifted from the common- 
place through a poem. 

4. It helps pupils develop a sensitivity to the 

power of music in the English language. 

Better personal adjustment is achieved as 

the shy child forgets himself in a group, as 

the exhibitionist learns to submerge him- 

self, and as all the children develop a 

pride in group performance. 

To form a school speaking choir, it seems that 
interest in choral reading should be stimulated 
through experiences in most of the classrooms. 
Beginning in the first grade, teachers should 
read poetry to children repeatedly. In the early 
grades, they should say poetry together, but 
drills for perfect timing. and speech should not 
be given. Continuing into the middle grades, 
poetry should be used in more situations, with 
the introduction of different types of poems and 
practice of additional skills. From this basic 
background of many and varied experiences, 
the choir group can be selected from those who 
especially enjoy poetry, those who are able to 
give true interpretations, and those who are 
willing to work additional hours to learn new 
selections and to practice for finished presen- 
tations. 

Another requirement which must be met is 
the securing of a choir director. A teacher from 
the group can be allowed one period at frequent 
intervals to work with those who have personal- 
ly selected the speaking choir as their ad- 
ditional activity. (Continued on page 80) 


» 


2. Herrick and Jacobs, Children and the Language 
Arts, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1955, 
p. 271. 
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EXCEPTIONAL | 


Purposeful Reading 





two with it. These sentences are dictated by the children. Each 


OUR FOOD PROGRAM PROVIDES IMPETUS 
day the menu board is set up by a pupil and placed in a prominent 
spot in the hall where it can be seen by all pupils. This gives prac- 


FOR SLOW LEARN ERS tice in recognition of letters of the alphabet, reading left to right, 


reading dates on the calendar, days of the week, and food names. 

‘ MARTHA L. YACKEL In the kitchen the shelves, drawers, and foods or staples are la- 
Teacher in Charge of the Food Program, beled so that a child can readily see where to place a tool or utensil 
Centar Senecl, Mecmteld, Now lorey or where to get certain foodstuffs. Stockroom shelves are also la- 

beled for convenience in storing food and taking inventory. 
Periodically, a movie is shown to encourage pupils to eat whole- 
) Ser fifty pupils between the ages of sme meals or to demonstrate how to prepare new, nutritious, and 





9 and 17 with 1.Q.’s of 50-70 are referred to Center Annex by appetizing dishes. 


teachers and psychologists from the various schools in our town. 
Center Annex is a separate building but has the same principal as 
Center School. There are three academic teachers, a shop teacher, 
and myself—a teacher in charge of the Foods Program. We co- 
ordinate our school activities with those of Center School by attend- 
ing assembly programs, selling cookies, receiving instrumental music 
instruction, and engaging in intermural games. 

These retarded children come to the Féod Lab (kitchen) in 
groups of eight for.an Hour each day to help prepare lunch and do 
other household chores. During this time, they are not only doing 
useful work but are being educated as well. 

Imagine a child coming into a cozy kitchen to find the air full of 
the aromatic fragrance of savory cooking, a comfortable chair in a 
sunny window gay with flowers, and a friendly cook in charge. He 
knows that there will be games to play, some time for easy, relaxed 
conversation, and a snack or tidbit forthcoming when a task has 
been well done. Here in this homey atmosphere, he learns to live 
and work with others. He learns that he has friends who are sym- 
pathetic and interested in him and want to encourage and help him. 
Gradually he begins to lose his feeling of insecurity and inferiority. 
The child who has failed to respond in the regular classroom now 
feels free to express himself orally, relating some home event, show- 
ing a new watch or doll, or ‘asking questions. 

Here, too, children forget that the person in charge is a teacher. 
For example: One day when Lynn appeared at my home with his 
big brother, the brother asked if I were Lynn’s teacher. His reply 
was, “Heck, no! She helps us cook.” 

Since directions regarding Food Lab work are given orally, a pu- 
pil must listen attentively and carefully and if necessary speak clear- 
ly and distinctly. These are two important factors in children’s 
reading progress. 

The pupil’s vocabulary is constantly growing as he learns to han- 
dle new tools and utensils and do new tasks. This continues through 
all groups and ages. Colors, names of utensils and tools, foods, 
furniture, appliances, verbs requiring exact understanding, adjec- 
tives such as large, small, flat, and round, are learned. 

In the prereading group the children memorize safety rules; 
schedules; and directions for operating the washer, storing food and 
milk, setting the table. They learn where utensils, tools, and dishes 
are kept. 

Visual perception is increased by arranging and selecting trays, 
dishes, pans, and spoons according to size, shape, and color. 

The child actually begins to read when he is asked to get a can of 
pears or peaches, beans or beets. He must recognize not only the 
initial consonant but second and third letters of the word as well as 
the final consonant. The bulletin board displays pictures of foods 
and activities related to cooking. Each picture has a sentence or 
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(Continued on page 92) 


WE INTRODUCE ENRICHMENT UNITS 


FOR FAST LEARNERS 


HELEN WINTER SEKELY 


Supervising Teacher, University of Minnesota 
Elementary School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A BOOKLET entitled Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions, by Margaret M. Heaton and Helen B. Lewis (American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
$1.75), has been used effectively in our fourth-grade classroom for the 
purpose of enriching the reading background of the children and helping 
them to develop a deeper understanding of the people in their world com- 
munity. Additional aims were: to help the children attain a deeper un- 
derstanding of their own problems by reading about others with similar 
problems, to promote a group feeling through the discussion that devel- 
oped out of the reading, and to encourage book reporting that would 
stimulate others to read the same books. We were particularly interested 
in having the children see behind the outward acts of book characters, to 
understand their motives, and to have some empathy with them. 

The experiment was begun with a small group of children with supe- 
rior mental and reading ability. Their reading program had previously 
consisted of the usual textbook-workbook material. The children had be- 
come accustomed to working both in groups and individually on assign- 
ments from the text. They had had the experience of making plays from 
favorite stories. It now appeared that the children were ready for work 
of a more independent nature, and Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions was chosen to fulfill this requirement. The “reading ladder,” as 
given in that booklet, has the following eight rungs: (1) Patterns of Fam- 
ily Life, (2) Community Contrasts, (3) Economic Differences, (4) Dif- 
ferences Between Generations, (5) Adjustments to New Places and Situ- 
ations, (6) How It Feels to Grow Up, (7) Belonging to Groups, (8) 
Experiencing Acceptance and Rejection. To these eight units we added 
two others: (9) People in Other Lands, and (10) Good Literature. 

It was necessary to hold initial discussions to help the children grasp 
the scope of the task placed before them. Each child was provided with 
a mimeographed list of books suitable for each rung of the ladder and 
adapted to his own reading level. But the children were not held strict- 
ly to this list and were encouraged to deviate from it if they found in- 


teresting and suitable books. (Continued on page 89) 
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What Shape has a 


Science Lesson? 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 
City College of New York 


A N ocTropus caught a fish one day and pre- 
pared to devour it. “Just a moment,” said 
the fish. “I know this is the end for me, but 
before I become your lunch will you answer one 
question that’s always puzzled me?” 

“Glad to oblige,” said the octopus. 

“You have eight legs to manage,” said the 
fish. ‘When you swim, do you move leg num- 
ber 1, then leg number 2, and so on? Or do 
you move all the odd-numbered legs and then 
all the even-numbered ones—or what?” 

“Tll show you,” said the octopus. “First I 
move number 1, like this—no, wait, I think it’s 
the second one first, like this. No, let me start 
again. . .” 

Before long the octopus had tied his eight legs 
in a neat knot, and the fish got away. 

You may think I have a reason for telling this 
fish story, and—wonder of wonders—I do. Here 
we are at the end of the school year, and here I 
am about to hold forth on planning a science 
lesson. I’ve saved this topic for the June issue 
because I, unlike the fish, have no desire to tie 
anyone up in knots. I'd like to suggest some 
procedures and criteria for working out a sci- 
ence lesson, but I don’t want to cause any self- 
consciousness when next you teach science. So, 
by writing this for the prevacation issue, I pro- 
vide a whole summer for it to percolate through 
your subconscious. 


What is the shape of a good science lesson? 
Often it’s shaped like a letter U. The left bar 
of the U is labeled “environment,” the curved 
part bears the tag “pure science,” and the right 
bar is “widened environment.” That is, we be- 
gin with a question, an unsatisfied need, a prob- 
lem in the children’s environment. To solve this 
problem we move into “pure” science, wherein 
we discover an answer in the form of a concept, 
a piece of scientific truth. Then we use the con- 
cept as an examining instrument for exploring 
the environment on a wider plane. 

It’s time for the Department of Brass Tacks. 
Let’s explore a situation that could arise in your 
class, and probably has. 

1. Environment. It’s painting period and 
Jimmy comes to you for help. He needs more 
blue paint and he can’t unscrew the cover of the 
paint jar. Neither can you (or you pretend you 
can’t). You call the rest of the youngsters to- 
gether and ask for advice. 

Eddie suggests that you bang the jar. You do, 
with no success. Barbara recalls that her mother 
had the same problem with a pickle jar, and 
that she solved it by running hot water over the 
cover. Good, let’s try it. (If there’s no running 










hot water get a bowlful from somewhere and 
dip the jar head first.) 

Voila, it works! But why? Several sugges- 
tions are offered by the children: 

Maybe the hot water washed something sticky 
off the jar. 

Maybe the hot water caused the cover to be- 
come bigger and looser. 

Fine, we're ready for the next phase. We have 
two tentative explanations (hypotheses, but we 
needn’t use the word). Let’s see if either one is 
right. Here we move into what might be called: 


2. Pure science. Let’s test the sticky-jar hy- 
pothesis. We take a clean, empty jar and screw 
the cover tight. Jimmy tries to unscrew it and 
finds just as much difficulty as with the original 
paint-filled jar. So the tightness wasn’t due to 
sticky stuff. 

Next we try the get-bigger hypothesis. Pour 
hot water over the jar cover and try to unscrew 
it. It comes off easily. The cover was loosened 
in some way by the hot water, perhaps because 
it got bigger. But we can’t be sure, because we 
didn’t really see anything get bigger. Is there 
some way of actually seeing something get big- 
ger (we introduce the word “expand”) when 
it’s heated? ; 

Let’s see whether our science textbooks can 
help us. A quick look at the index and we dis- 
cover several promising leads for experiments. 
We decide to try one or more of the following 
(depending upon the availability of materials 
and the permissibility of using a lighted candle) . 

a. Set up a picture wire as in the illustration. 
Suspend a knife or other small heavy object 
from the middle of the wire. The knife should 
almost but not quite touch the table. Swing it 
to show that it doesn’t touch. Then move a 
lighted candle under the wire, back and forth 
for a minute or so. Swing the knife. Does it 
bump the table? The heated wire expanded. It 
became longer and drooped down, allowing the 
knife to touch the table. Let the wire cool 
and the knife swings. (Continued on page 75) 





-——-SPECIALLY FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS — 


THE study of science .is useful in many ways, 
aside from the facts we learn. One of the most 
important values, it seems to .me, is that it 
helps us to see the world of nature in a true 
light. A rotting log on the forest floor, smelling 
of mold and decay, with a whole zoo of as- 
sorted bugs scurrying and crawling through it, 
may seem somewhat repellent. But when we 
understand how the bugs and molds are involved 
in changing the log into rich, useful soil, we are 

less repelled and more appreciative of natural 
processes. As my daughter said to me, “Now it 
doesn't seem so icky and gooey." 

Not that | suggest hauling a log and its in- 
habitants into your classroom. You can explore 
the soil-building process on a smaller (and 
cleaner) scale with a few earthworms in a. jar 
of soil. 

You will need a glass jar (quart size or 
larger) and an empty tin can that can fit into 
it. You will also need a few cupfuls of soil, a 
cupful of clean sand (preferably light-colored) 
and a sheet of black paper to wrap around the 
jar. And, of course, you will need several earth- 
worms. Two ways of snaring them will be de- 
scribed later. 

Put the tin can, open end down, into a jar. 
Sprinkle soil into the space between the jar 
and the can. Keep adding soil, packing it lightly 
with a spoon or stick, until about an inch of 
the can is still exposed. Then sprinkle sand until 
the can is just covered. Dampen the sand. Wrap 
black paper around the jar to shut out the 
light. 





Earthworms as: Educators 


Nina Schneider 


Co-author, Heath Elementary Science Series 


-* 


Put the earthworms on the sand and place the 
jar in a shady spot. Let it stand for a few ‘hours 
and then remove the black paper. If the earth- 
worms have behaved according to expectations 
(and they usually do) they will have dug tun- 
nels in the soil. Since the soil is in a relatively 
thin layer between the jar and the can, the tun- 
nels should be fairly visible. 

Call attention to the little dark heaps of 
soil at the top of the tunnels. These heaps, 
called castings, are the remains of soil that 
the earthworms have eaten and .digested. This 
process of feeding, digesting, and tunneling is of 
immense value. It stirs and mixes the soil, it lets 
in air below the surface, it makes the soil spongy 
and absorbent to water. Let's give thanks to the 
earthworms! 

As to capturing earthworms, the usual method 
is to dig up soil and look for your prey. An- 
other method is interesting and amusing. Drive 
a pointed stick about a foot into the soil. Then 
rub a piece of wood across the top of the stick. 
The vibration is transmitted by the stick into 
the soil. Earthworms, for some reason, usually 
crawl away from this vibration up to the sur- 
face. 

Please note—I didn't say that earthworms 
dislike the vibration, or are afraid of it, or 
anything else that imputes emotions to earth- 
worms. So far as scientists know, earthworms 
have no brains capable of feeling emotion. I'm 
not trying to split hairs, but rather to avoid 
planting the sentimentalism that stands in the 
way of honest appreciation of nature. 
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A Primary Unit 





The Wholesale House 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Teacher, Third Grade, Monroe School, 
Des Moines, lowa 


A LTHOUGH this study provides an opportunity 
for learning about many aspects of the com- 
munity, its chief value is in helping boys and 
girls realize what part the wholesale house plays 
in our system of distribution. 


Objectives 


1. To help pupils understand the relationship 
between the producer, wholesaler, retailer, and 
consumer. 

2. To emphasize some changes which have 
been made in business as a result of new social 
conditions. For example, the rapid increase in 
population has made large-scale marketing a 
necessary part of our daily life. 

3. To stimulate intellectual curiosity about 
everyday things in the environment. 


Metheds of Approach 


1. The use of questions. 

(a) Why is the word “wholesale” on that 
truck which is unloading at the grocery store? 

(b) Where do stores get celery, cabbage, 
and fresh fruit in winter? 

(c) What kinds of stores are there in our 
community—and city? 

(d) What is a wholesale house? 

2. A follow-up from a previous study. When 
we were studying “meat” we told the story of a 
calf born on a ranch in Wyoming, fattened on 
an Iowa farm, taken to the packing house, to 
grocery store, and to the dinner table. Did the 
beef go directly from packing house to grocery 
store? 

3. Showing the film, The Food Store (black 
and white), produced by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 

4. Reading the book, Marketing the Things 
We Use by Paul R. Hanna and E. Krug (Scott 
Foresman). 


Subsequent Activities 


1. Listing stores in the neighborhood, and de- 
ciding if they sell at retail or wholesale. 

2. Looking in the telephone directory for the 
names of wholesale houses. 

3. Looking for stories and poems about stores. 

4. Bringing in pictures and advertisements 
for a chart on “The Wholesale House.” 

5. Visiting a store near school to find out 
where its stock came from. 

6. Asking questions about wholesale houses 
of people who deal with them: the grocer, the 
druggist, or the manager of a toy store. 

7. Keeping a list of new words: consumer, 
jobber, broker, stock room. 

8. Finding a challenging question on the 
chalkboard each day. 

(a) What is the difference between a 
warehouse and a wholesale house? 
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(b) Where are the wholesale houses in a 
community usually built? 

(c) How can you tell whether a place sells 
at wholesale or retail? 

(d) Do all cities and towns have whole- 
sale houses? 

9. Dividing into groups to do research on a 
particular phase of the study, and to report 
findings to other members of the class. 

10. Listing questions pupils wish to have an- 
swered when they visit a wholesale house. 

(a) Where does the money come from for 
paying the salaries of the workers? 

(b) How are goods brought to the whole- 
sale houses? delivered to retail stores? 

(c) What workers besides those at the 
wholesale house help in carrying on the business? 

(d) What is the difference in the work of 
the jobber and the broker? 

11. After the trip. 

(a) Discuss how articles were handled at 
the wholesale house. 

(b) Make a diagram showing the near- 
ness of the wholesale house to the railroad. 

(c) Draw with crayons or paint with cal- 
cimine some interesting things seen on the trip. 

(d) Write reports for scrapbooks. 

(e) Make a series of “television” pictures 
to portray the story of the following by stressing 
the wholesale house as one step in the progress 
between production and consumption: a carton 
of cheese, coffee, cocoa, a banana, a wool sweat- 
er, a window pane, sugar, a cotton dress, peanut 
butter, boards in our house. 


What We Learned 


1. There are two types of places where goods 
are usually bought and sold: 

(a) A wholesale house buys and stores 
goods in large quantities, and usually sells to 
stores that sell in smaller quantities. 

(b) A retail store sells things to people 
who are going to use them. Usually these stores 
buy from wholesalers, but sometimes direct from 
the producer. 

2. Among the retail stores are: department, 
general, and chain, mail-order houses, : public 
markets, and those which sell one kind of goods 
~shoes, ladies’ ready-to-wear, jewelry, and toys. 

3. A chain store is one of a number of stores 
of the same kind under one management. 

4. A general store is one which has many 
kinds of items under one roof with the owner, 
or manager, and clerks working in all parts of 
the store. 

5. A department store has many sections un- 
der one roof, but usually on several floors. Each 
department manages its sales almost like a sep- 
arate store, except that general work (delivery 
of goods) is handled by a special department. 


The Wholesaler is a Community Helper too 


6. A mail-order house is a large concern 
where merchandise of all kinds is stored for 
shipment. Orders are received by mail, after 
selection in a catalogue. 

7. A market is where vegetables and fruits, 
and sometimes meats, groceries, and other 
things are sold. 

8. People who work in wholesale houses are 
the managers, billers, clerks, workmen who pack 
and unpack goods, cashiers, telephone operators, 
bookkeepers, and stenographers. Salesmen cali 
on retail merchants to show samples of goods, 
and take orders. 

9. The wholesale house is divided into receiv- 
ing stock, sample, packing, and shipping rooms. 
Stock comes from manufacturers or producers, 
and sometimes from its own manufacturing 
plants. 

10. Goods are sent to and from the wholesale 
house by truck, express, freight, boat, or air- 
plane. People who drive these or work on them 
are important to the success of the business. 

11. A large wholesale house needs one or 
more warehouses to hold goods until sold. These 
are built only in large cities, and usually near 
railways, paved highways, or waterfronts to 
make transportation easier; if possible they are 
located near the business district of the city. 

12. We can usually tell how a place sells by 
its name (Central Wholesale Grocery Company, 
or Grocers Wholesale Co-op, Inc.), or by signs 
(No Goods Retailed Here; We Sell to Dealers 
Only; Wholesale Only). 

13. Wholesale houses advertise in trade jour- 
nals which are read by retailers, and not in 
magazines and newspapers. 


Follow-Ups 


Since girls and boys have seen how work and 
working conditions are influenced by communi- 
cation and transportation they will, no doubt, 
be enthusiastic about studying the various meth- 
ods of communication and transportation in 
their own community. 

A worth-while unit could be worked out on 
fire-prevention methods in the wholesale house 
—and other business houses. 

Or, further study of some things seen at a 
wholesale house: 

1. From a cotton seed to a cotton dress for 
Sandra or Mother. 

2. The story of a peanut from a Georgia field 
to a peanut-butter sandwich. 

3. The story of coffee from a plantation in 
Brazil to a beverage for Father’s breakfast. 


Our Bibliography 


We used a variety of films from Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIL: (Continued on page 78 
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A Middle-Grade Unit 


Fourth-Graders Tour 
the World 


ELMA T. YOCOM 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Central School, 
Euclid, Ohio 


iis the child started to school, his world has 
expanded from the narrow confines of the home 
to include the broadening world about him. He 
has begun to appreciate the contributions of 
others in supplying the necessities and luxuries 
of his daily life, and the need for cooperation on 
his part. He has also begun to recognize the 
role played by environment on man’s way of liv- 
ing. Since modern inventions have so greatly 
changed our concepts of time and distance, and 
made our world seem so much smailer, children 
need to know that our way of living is not the 
only way people live. 
, 


Objectives 


Our fourth-graders’ trip around the world was 
designed to implement the above principles, and 
develop functional habits and skills through: 

1. Using textbooks efficiently. 

2. Securing and interpreting information 
from many sources. 

3. Reading and interpreting pictures, slides, 
films, graphs, and charts. 

4. Securing information from globes and 
maps. 

5. Selecting, organizing, and evaluating activ- 
ities. 

Among the other objectives, we hoped to give 
the pupils: 

1. An understanding of ways in which envi- 
ronment affects man, and how man, in turn, 
has modified his environment. 

2. A sympathetic understanding of other peo- 
ple. 

3. A knowledge of ways in which men benefit 
through an exchange of ideas and products. 


4. Familiarity with the local community: to- 
pography, location, relations with other sections, 
resources and industries. 

5. An interest in geography as a source of en- 
joyment through reading and study. 

Approach 

This unit began in the fall. The children 
found themselves in a new room with a new 
teacher, and many new classmates. The first 
thing we seated ourselves in a large circle, and 
tried to become acquainted. Each child told his 
name and address, and gave brief directions on 
how to get from his home to school. They were 
encouraged to name their playmates and any 
classmates who lived on their street. 

While they talked, I jotted down bits of in- 
formation—hastily and inconspicuously. Later, 
I made a 5” x 8” file card for each child. These 
proved useful during the year as I tried to over- 
come individual weaknesses. I discovered these 
facts about my class: 

1. Some fourth-graders didn’t know their 
home addresses—neither street nor house num- 
ber. 

2. Some children had few, if any, friends, 
and others had many. 

3. Some had working parents (and the child 
carried a great deal of responsibility for a nine- 
year-old). Others had few or no responsibili- 
ties. 

4. Some children were quite free to go where 
they wanted with little or no restraint. Others 
were quite closely supervised. 

5. Some showed little tolerance, and were dis- 
courteous. 




















Besides what I learned about their personal 
and home life, I also found: 

1. Some children had difficulty in expressing 
themselves orally. 


2. Some lacked vocabulary. 

3. Some lacked self-confidence, and needed 
encouragement. 

4. Most children showed the need for prac- 
tice in organizing their ideas as they talked. 

On another day, the children talked of expe- 
riences during summer vacation. Several had 
taken extended trips with parents. One child, 
living with his grandmother, had flown to New 
York City to visit his parents. A girl visited an 
aunt in Chicago. One child went to Florida. 
and another to Canada. Of course, many stayed 
home, but these were encouraged to tell of pic- 
nics, swimming, shopping in Cleveland, or visit- 
ing the zoo. 

By comparing the observations of the child 
who went to Florida with the one who went to 
Canada, it was noted how climate and weather 
affected the amount and kind of clothing worn, 
and the kind of trees and plants in each place. 
For example, oranges grow in Florida, but not 
in Canada. We also compared what one child 
saw near the ocean with what another observed 
at a lake. (Continued on page 78) 
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An Upper-Grade Unit 





Camping in the School Curriculum 


Camping became part of the curriculum for the sixth 
grade at Eastplain School in May 1956. (A similar ex- 
perience is scheduled for the 1957 class.) Although 
good weather Monday through Friday was hoped for, 
there were facilities for indoor instruction and library 
work, in addition to heated cabins, dining hall, and 
nature library. 

The camp, ‘owned and operated by a university, of- 
fered our regular teachers the unusual advantage of 
assistance from college students who were majoring in 
classroom and physical education. There were no for- 
mal classes; learning was individualized and based on 
practical needs. The camp day started at 7:00 a.m., 
and continued until taps at 8:00 p.m. 

By having camp in the spring there was plenty of 
time for preparation in all areas of the curriculum. 
The remainder of the term, after camp, was used for 
valuable follow-up activities. 

The children were conditioned to think of the camp- 
ing period as a “field trip,” and not just a social 
get-together. They were also impressed with the fact 
that camping time must be justified, as part of their 
education, with the principal, school board, and tax- 
payers. Throughout the year, the sixth-grade teacher 
kept this thought in mind—what can best be done in 
the classroom is done there, and what can best be done 
at camp will be done there. 





“aS education seeks to provide children 
with correlated experiences, and an atmos- 
phere for self-realization and group dynamics, 
in addition to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the community in which they live. Some 
schools have found that camping is useful in 
achieving these objectives. 


The Camping Pregram 


Camping, as a part of the school curriculum, 
is not new. Almost a hundred years ago (in 
1861), Frederick Gunn established a 
two-week camp as part of the cur- 
riculum for the Gunnery School at 
Washington, Connecticut. 

As viewed by the child, camping is 
fun, and he does not see it in terms 
of education. In recent years, camp 
life for children has been changing 
from the exercise-entertainment type 
to one with greater emphasis on edu- 
cation. The leader and the problem 
child benefit in this away-from-home 
atmosphere where self-help, individ- 
ual responsibility, and cooperation 
take on new importance. 

All activities in the camping pro- 
gram are aimed at helping the indi- 
vidual become a better member of 
the group, or giving him the oppor- 
tunity to express himself as an indi- 
vidual. The selection of activities 
and correlations, herein described, 
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ARTHUR GREENSPAN 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Eastplain School, 
Bethpage, Long Island, New York 


are intended only as a framework within which 
additions and adjustments can be made to meet 
the interests and the intellectual and emotional 
needs of the individual camper and the class. 

It should be borne in mind that the teacher 
in the outdoor camping program is a member of 
the group (an expert to be sure, but a member). 
With his or her guidance, the preplanning in all 
subject areas is done by the pupils. Camp ac- 
tivities also are a cooperative venture. 

The following outline shows the kind of top- 
ics covered in the classroom before the trip, and 
later camp activities. 


Mathematies 
Pre planning 

1. Distance from school to camp. 

2. Travel time required. 

3. Daily schedule of camp activities. 

4. Number of children the camp, cabins, and 
mess hall will accommodate. 

5. Cost of transportation, meals, and heating 
per person; per group. 

6. Fund raising (movie program and saving 
scrap paper) to supplement money paid by par- 
ents. (Since this camping program was an ex- 
periment, permission was granted to use school 
time with the parents paying the expense.) 

7. Business procedures, costs of operation, 
and items of merchandise needed for a camp 
store were investigated. 

8. A camp bank program was outlined. 

9. Graphs, maps, and scale layouts and draw- 
ings were reviewed. 

Camp Experiences 

1. Judging distances and the weights, diame- 
ters, and circumferences of logs. 

2. Figuring compass directions by degrees. 


Dr. A. Gabrielson, Department of Physical Education, New York University 





Here a group of boys under the author’s supervision are making a frying 
pan from the bottom of a No. 10 tin can. “Learn by doing” is the motto! 


3. Cutting carrots, potatoes, and tomatoes in- 
to halves, quarters, and eighths. 

4. Hiking with a pedometer to get better un- 
derstanding of a mile; comparing pedometer 
and speedometer; estimating walking time to 
and from activities distant from camp. 

5. Counting tree rings, and studying relation 
to years having early springs. 

6. Making scale drawings of the camp. 

7. Planning amount of food and _ utensils 
needed for cook-outs. 

8. Observing weather and comparing day-to- 
day conditions. 

9. Making graphs showing humidity, temper- 
ature, and rainfall during the camping period. 


Art and Handcraft 
Pre planning 

1. Showing anticipated learnings and prep- 
aration for camping trip by painting or draw- 
ing scenes for bulletin board. 

2. Learning spatter painting as a means of 
preserving leaf shapes. 

3. Practicing map making with salt and flour. 

4. Learning how to use knife and ax safely. 

5. Decorating a wooden cheesebox for toilet 
articles, and covering with material that could 
be closed with a drawstring. Inspiration for 
decoration came from studying border prints on 
curtains and skirts, geometric designs, fleur de 
lis, the crusaders’ cross, trees, and comic-book 
characters, such as Mickey Mouse. 

Camp Experiences 

1. Making frying pans, small stoves, and cook- 
ing utensils from No. 10 tin cans. 

2. Making dyes as the Indians did, using 
seeds, leaves, or bark of plants. We boiled spin- 
ach, beets, and berries, to get several colors. 

3. Sketching and drawing with 
natural charcoal to produce scenes 
typical of camp life. 

4. Identifying various trees, and 
learning how hardness or softness of 
wood affects uses. 

5. Making simple camp furniture. 

6. Gathering and stringing acorns 
as beads. 

7. Decorating the main hall with 
nature’s materials for evening dance. 

8. Building birdhouses; whittling 
and carving wooden letter openers. 

9. Finding artistic shapes of drift- 
wood and tree branches. 


Secial Studies 


Preplanning 

While sixth-grade social studies is 
largely a study of the world from an- 
cient to modern times, we found 
camp life a (Continued on page 92) 
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Paulo of Brazil 
(Continued from page 46) 


Sure enough, on June 10, Captain 
Pires brought his ship into port. That 
evening he came to see Paulo and his 
family. As usual he had a gift for 
Paulo, a troupial bird. Troupials 
belong to the oriole family and have 
the same bright orange and black col- 
oring, but the troupial’s bill is long 
and sharp like a big darning needle. 

“Anything bright attracts him,” Cap- 
tain Pires warned, “so be careful that 
he doesn’t get near your eyes. His 
name is Macaco, meaning monkey. He 
got his name because he’s as curious 
as a monkey, and almost as mischie- 
vous. Keep an eye on him when you let 
him out of the cage. He'll try to 
steal anything that’s bright.” 

Paulo’s father placed Macaco’s cage 
on a table on the veranda where he 
could see him through the open living- 
room window. From the house next 
door came the sound of music and 
Macaco began to whistle. 

“He doesn’t sing,” said Captain 
Pires, “but he’s a fine whistler. He 
practices over and over until he’s sat- 
isfied with his own performance.” 

After dinner Paulo brought the new- 
ly painted ship models for Captain 
Pires to inspect. He looked them over 
carefully inside and out. “It’s a fine 
job,” he said. “I couldn’t have done 
better myself.” 

Paulo’s face lighted with pleasure. 
“And see, Captain Pires,” he said, 
reaching into his pocket, “I still have 
the knife.” And he held it out. 

“T thought it would be safe with you. 
But don’t let Macaco get it. He likes 
bright things.” : 

Two days later Captain Pires’ ship 
sailed out of the bay for a short run 
down the coast with cargo. Paulo en- 
circled June 22 on the calendar. He 


Canada’s only stainless steel streamliner takes you 
along the Banff-Lake Louise Route through 2,881 miles 


of ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and you'll be entering a new 
vacation world! First, perhaps, you'll relax in your com- 
fortable armchair. Later you might stroll to the intimate 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Then you can enjoy an 
inexpensive meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or make 
reservations for the finest Canadian cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. 


The Canadian is famous for ultra-modern luxury. Coach, 


would be back to celebrate St. John’s 
Day, one of Brazil’s big holidays. 

Meanwhile, Macaco made _ himself 
at home. Several times a day, Paulo 
let him out of the cage for an hour or 
so. Macaco hopped about looking at 
everything. And all kinds of things be- 
gan to disappear when he was out of 
his cage. Later, we would find them 
tucked away in unexpected places. 

One day, Paulo’s mother put down 
her sewing to answer the telephone. 
When she came back her thimble was 
gone. We all looked for it—on the 
floor, under the cloth she was sewing, 
around the room. But no thimble. 
Later that night, she found it back of 
one of the cushions on the sofa. 

Perhaps because he had such an in- 
teresting time out of the cage, he dis- 
liked going back, just as some children 
hate going to bed. Macaco seemed to 
sense when his hour of freedom was 
over, and tried to hide. Once Paulo 
looked and looked, and finally found 
the bird crouched back of the couch, 
head down, and wings outspread, his 
big bright eyes wide as if listening to 
what we were saying. 

Paulo was delighted with Macaco, 
and never tired of watching him. If 
we were out of the house for a little 
while, Paulo would have something to 
tell that the bird had done. “Won't 
Captain Pires laugh when I tell him 
all the funny things Macaco does?” 
Paulo would say. 

He had spent so much time with 
Macaco that he was behind on his 
ship models. Two days before his 
friend’s ship was due, he settled down 
to work. His mother and I went shop- 
ping that afternoon. 

But when we came home, we found 
a very sad Paulo. Usually, he was full 
of things to tell or ask us, but today 
he said nothing. He looked as if he 
might have been crying. Thinking that 
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tourist, or first class, every seat is reserved at no extra fare. 
The Canadian is in daily service all year long between 
Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto and Vancouver. 
Ask your travel agent about all-expense tours in the 
Canadian Rockies or see Canadian Pacific in principal 
cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Railways - Steamships « Airlines - Hotels - Communications - Express 


she could cheer him up, his mother 
asked what Macaco had been up to 
that afternoon. Paulo bit his lips; his 
voice shook as he told us. 

He had finished his work when a 
boy down the street called and asked 
him to come and swim in their pool. 
Paulo ran downstairs to get his swim- 
ming trunks off the clothesline. He 
was going to put his old paint-covered 
trousers in the laundry room. He re- 
membered that he had the little knife 
in his trousers pocket, and took it out 
and laid it on the living-room table. 
The boys came back with him to see 
Macaco and he opened the cage and 
let him out. 

When the boys went home, Paulo 
went to the door with them, and next 
to the kitchen to get a drink. It was 
then he remembered the knife. But it 
wasn’t on the table. He couldn't find 
it anywhere. 

We helped Paulo search the living 
room and porch but we didn’t find the 
knife. After dinner, we went over it 
all again, with no success. Paulo was 
near tears at bedtime, but he de- 
fended his pet. “Macaco didn’t know 
how much I love the knife.” 

“Don’t worry, Paulo,”~his mother 
said when she kissed him. “Luisa is 
coming to clean tomorrow. We'll sure- 
ly find it then. It has to be here.” 

Paulo stayed in the house all morn- 
ing while the living room and porch 
were cleaned. Luisa took up the rugs, 
moved furniture, and swept down 
walls. But the knife was not found. 
She moved the porch chairs, and swept 
back of the swing, but she did not find 
the knife. Paulo helped Luisa carry 
the plants out in the yard. Usually 
he liked to play the hose over them 
and wash the foliage. But today, he 
scarcely watched what he was doing. 

“Be careful, Paulo,” Luisa called. 
“Don’t get the stream of water on the 
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blossom of the lily. The stem is very 
weak.” But she had spoken too late. 
The bright red blossom that a moment 
before was like an inverted bell on 
the plant, lay on the ground. Paulo 
stooped it pick it up, then shouted, 
“Mother! Mother! I’ve found it!” 

We ran out of the house to Paulo. 
He was holding the tiny gold knife. 
“Macaco hid it in the lily. Wasn’t he 
smart?” 


What Shape Has a 
Science Lesson? 


(Continued from page 71) 


b. No candle is needed for this 
one. Show a thermometer and let one 
or two children point out the height 
of the liquid in the tube. Make a 
chalk mark at that point. Then dip 
the thermometer in warm water. 
Watch the liquid climb in the tube. 
The warmth of the water has caused 
the liquid to expand. It had no place 
to expand except upward, so that’s 
where it went. Dip the thermometer 
in cold water and behold, the liquid 
moves down again. The cold water 
caused it to get smaller, to contract. 

c. If you have a ball-and-ring appa- 
ratus, show the children how the ball, 
when cold slips easily through the 
ring. When the ball is heated, it can 
no longer pass through. Heat caused 
the ball to expand. When cold water 
is poured over the ball, it contracts 
and slips through the ring once again, 

3. The widened environment. Judg- 
ing from the above experiences we are 
safe in stating this as a concept: 
Some things expand when heated and 
contract when cooled. Let’s move 
into the world (figuratively, literally, 
or both) to see if we can find more 
proofs and examples of this concept. 


(Continued on page 80) 














Not when you carry First National City Bank Travelers Checks 


No, little girl! Your Daddy always carries safe First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks—and they’re promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
Famous for over 50 years! Backed by America’s greatest world-wide 
bank, they’re spendable everywhere! Cost only $1 per $100. Good 
until used. Buy them at your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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Head for Colorado Springs and you're 
in the thick of it.... for everything you 
do or see smacks of Vacation Fun! Square 
dance in the cool of the evening.... 
drive to the top of Pikes Peak.... meander 
around through the Garden of the Gods 
....experience the thrill of catching your 
first Colorado Mountain Trout....see the 
nationally famous Pikes Peak or Bust Rodeo 
.... follow horseback trails high in the 
mountains...tennis....golf....chuck wagon 
dinners.... you can name your own brand 

of fun. Best of all is that heavenly feeling of 
relaxation you get each night as you draw the 
blankets up under your chin. It may be 
sticky-hot back home... but you are high up 
in the Rockies having a wonderful time. 
Yes... head for Colorado Springs and you'll 
be in the thick of it.... that stuff 

called Vacation Fun! 

PLENTY OF ACCOMMODATIONS WIDE PRICE RANGE 


...and a big fat western welcome too! 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


June 1—two more weeks of school. 
There will be almost as many sorry par- 
ents as glad children. 


Susie says Paul McGee is not getting 
promoted. “He’s awful dumb,” is her 
analysis. “He’s sickly and has missed a 
lot of school,” I suggested. “So has 
Bobby Pryor, but he’s smart and it 
doesn’t make any difference,” was her 
retort. 


Helen has been elected to student 
council for next year, and John was 
defeated by only one vote. Guess the 
Parents aren’t doing so bad. 


Apparently the third-graders have 
been studying Egypt in current events. 


* Susie unearthed the fact that the an- 


cient Egyptians were cat worshippers. 
When the cat died, the mourners shaved 
off their eyebrows. 


I'm not sure whether that fact con- 
tributes to improved international re- 
lations, but at least my Susie unearthed 
it, and I'll lay a small wager it’s one 
she’ll remember long after she’s forgot- 
ten Nasser’s first name. 


Bud’s class visited the Junior High 
School toaay and he came home some- 
what enraged. He saw John in the hall, 
and in his opinion John snubbed him. 


When John came home, a fight en- 
sued. I finally sat them both in chairs 
in the kitchen with milk and dough- 
nuts. I explained to Bud that he was 
supersensitive, as we all are in new situ- 
ations. Finally, John admitted that he 
was a little embarrassed, too. “The 
seventh-graders were planning to give 
you guys the raspberries,” he bluried 
to Bud. “I was against it. When I saw 
you in the hall I couldn't give you the 
glad hand or the guys would have 
thought I was chicken.” 


I talked to Ted tonight about John 
and Bud. He was inclined to take it 
lightly. “Good practice for when they 
join a fraternity,” was his comment. 


Susie at supper tonight, in a sad tone, 
“Oh, Mother, this morning they found 
poor Mr. Robinson in the kitchen with 
the gas turned on.” He’s been sickly 
for a long time but the news was a 
shock. I started from the table to phone 





his wife when Bud called to me not to 
bite like a fish. “He was cooking his 
breakfast,” Susie exclaimed jubilantly. 


It’s litthe wonder that parents and 
teachers age prematurely—or paradoxi- 
cally is it the children that keep us 
young? 


Tomorrow is Flag Day. Susie is pa- 
rading with the Brownies, Bud and 
John with the Boy Scouts. Each 
Brownie is carrying her own little flag. 


Ted had a new stepladder sent home, 
for the old one gave way as he was put- 
ting up our flag. I complained that it 
was unpainted and looked unfinished. 


“That’s the law,” explained Bud. 
“Stepladders must be sold unpainted so 
that any defect will show up.” 


The school had a special Father’s Day 
party for all the men in the school. 
Mr. Fleischer, the school custodian, was 
the life of the party. To the children’s 
delight he did an imitation of Elvis 
Presley, and according to Susie his sus- 
penders vibrated. 


Susie, Bud, and John gave Perry 
Mason detective stories to Ted for Fa- 
ther’s Day gifts. Bud and John picked 
books with lewd covers, but assured 
him that they are quite tame inside. 


Something tells me that the boys are 
growing up right under my very eyes. 
More and more I watch them giving 
each other the big wink. 


Helen is helping at the library three 
afternoons a week. School is out. Bud 
and John already have four lawns 
apiece to care for, and Susie has three 
baby-sitting jobs. Maybe the children 
could support us this summer. 


Vital statistics dept.: Our teachers are 
working too. Of the forty-two in our 
faculty, all the men and eleven of the 
women have summer jobs. Is that a re- 
flection on us? I know the men are 
working to make ends meet. 


Summer is a wonderful time. I wish 
our community could afford to operate 
a summer camp so that every child 
could be in the country for at least two 
weeks. 
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Exchange Teachers 


Although it is certainly congenial for 
me personally to work here in the at- 
tractive company of so many women, I 
still feel that the New Zealand system 
of a working balance between the sexes 
on the elementary schoel staff is more 
desirable educationally. 

A good proportion of my sixth-grade 
pupils have never had a man teacher 
before, and some have little experience 
with even their father’s company owing 
to the nature of his work. This lack of 
responsible adult male company must 
have its effect on teen-age adjustment. 

It also seems apparent to me that, 
because so many women teachers are 
married and not totally dependent on a 
teacher’s pay for survival, they are not 
so vitally concerned with getting a rea- 
sonable living wage as we are in New 
Zealand. There we base our salary re- 
quirements on what is sufficient to sup- 
port a man, his wife, and three chil- 
dren. 

We also in New Zealand can run a 
comprehensive and varied boys’ sport- 
ing and athletic program, which would 
be impossible here with so few men 
teachers. 


John L. McKenzie, New Zealand 


Teaching Grade 6, 
Fairfield School, 
Eugene, Oregon 


One of the differences between the 
educational system here and in Wales is 
that children here pass automatically 
into the high school from the elemen- 
tary school. In our country they take 
an entrance examination at the age of 
eleven or twelve for entrance into the 
high school. The competition is very 
keen of course, as there are only a cer- 
tain number of vacancies each year. 
Those who are not successful go to a 
different kind of school—Secondary 
Modern or Secondary Technical. They 
receive in the first type an all-round 
education growing out of the interest of 
the children, and in the second type a 
training for industry or commerce. 

Generally speaking, these three kinds 
of schools are in different buildings. 
When they are in the same building, 
they are termed Comprehensive or Mul- 
tilateral Schools. It seems that the high 
schools bere cater to all these aspects 
of education—Academic, Technical, and 
Commercial. 

Entrance into college or university is 
on the results of an examination taken 
by most secondary (grammar) school 
boys and girls in England and Wales at 
the age of 16, and referred to as the 
General Certificate of Education; and 
another, two years later, the Higher 
Certificate in specialized subjects. The 
examination is conducted by regional 
University Boards. 


Gwyneth Lewis, Wales 


Teaching Grade 3, 
Ridge-Brook School, 
Parma, Ohio 


I have been much impressed by the 
range of activities of Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the United States. Many 
of the activities they undertake could, I 
believe, be taken back to England and 
used very effectively there. Others I 
am not so sure about. 

In the first place, each school in Eng- 
land tends to be a self-contained unit, 
and Parent-Teacher Associations tend, 


in the US, 


in a similar way, to be self-contained. 
The practice of teachers and parents 
getting together and meeting more fre- 
quently at regular intervals through the 
medium of the P.T.A. is an excellent 
idea. Although not unknown in Eng- 
land, it is not carried out so widely. 

One parent practice of which I am 
not at all sure, however, is that of vis- 
iting during a routine class lesson. The 
idea behind it is excellent—the parent 
wants to see how his child reacts in a 
normal classroom situation, and the 
child feels that parent and teacher both 
have a very sympathetic interest in his 
work. Theoretically, it is wonderful. 
But from the classroom teacher’s point 
of view, as soon as the visitor appears 
the classroom is no longer a “normal 
situation.” There is a subtle but, to the 
experienced teacher, distinct change in 
atmosphere. The child of the visiting 
parent seems either to behave better 
than ever before, or worse than ever 
before. 

It seems to me that the parent must 
have faith in the teacher, and that a 
discussion alone, in the quiet of a class- 
room aiter school, will give a more ef- 
fective evaluation of the child’s work 
and attitudes. 

That the “parents must have faith in 
the teacher” does, however, place a tre- 
mendous responsibility upon him. He 
must, whatever happens, live up to that 
responsibility. 


Terence Guy, England 


Teaching Grade 5, 
Caleb Greenwood School, 
Sacramento, California 


I believe the schools of Canada and 
United States carry on similar programs 
in music. However, if examined close- 
ly, there are contrasts. 

In the United States, consultants or 
directors visit classrooms regularly, con- 
duct a lesson with the class, and give 
help and direction to the teacher. This 
visit, in all schools of my experience, 
is always enjoyed. 

In Nova Scotia, the course is outlined 
by the Department of Education. Text- 
books are assigned for both singing and 
sight reading, and the required work is 
outlined for each grade, as well as the 
required study in the rudiments of 
music. 

Once a year a Music Festival is held, 
and much attention is given to quality 
of voices, pitch, tone, and expression in 
preparation for this event. 

At the Festival, choirs are marked as 
first, second, and third in percentages, 
and a certificate is given to the winners. 
I believe, in the U.S., the marking is 
something like Fair, Good, or Superior. 
This gives more classes an opportunity 
to feel successful. 

Another difference is that U.S. schools 
provide teachers of instruments such as 
violin, flute, and trumpet. Girls and 
boys in Nova Scotia desiring this musi- 
cal education receive it from private 
teachers. 

However, Nova Scotia schools also 
teach rhythm band to the lower classes, 
singing games, and so on, and the per- 
formances in these at the Festival are 
quite precise and beautiful. 


Sadie E. B. Smeltzer, Nova Scotia 
Teaching Grade 4, 
Thomas Jefferson School, 
Falls Church, Virginia 

















Stretch-out, look out, move 
\ about! Have fun as you watch 


the passing scenery or meet 
— 4 ____ new friends in the gay lounge 
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streamliners. 
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The Wholesale House to summarize progress. These were Temperature, rainfall, altitude and China; Equatorial Africa; Japan; Deci 
later used as guides in writing para- soil Mexico, “Families of the World” ecis 
(Continued from page 72) graphs and verse incorporating facts Are ne et determine how (filmstrips), Young America Films, ( 
Apples—From Seedlin Market bout each country. hi y~ , Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. a 
a Ete Maret Maps were torn freshand from Wis, Dick, yellow and red chine hing? ‘The. Land and the People Pony 
The Freight Train (color or black and paper to increase the children’s ability Depending on climate and the height Japan: The Land and the People a 
white). to observe size and shape of countries of the ground. (films, color, and black and white), e 
Making Bricks for Houses (black and 2d continents. Some maps were also Waterfalls, rivers, oceans, and sea, Coronet Films, asgume 
white). drawn. ; All put together help make geography. Eskimo Summer (film, color, and own te 
Making Cotton Clothing (black and 5. Requests for samples of various Clothing and homes, animals and vege- black and white), International beat fa: 
white). products were written—using addresses On he ili oi —_ Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson but ho 
Meat—From Range to Market (black  f companies filed in the library. In Teuapnstation Gueir og yeti: gum Blvd., Chicago 4. team w 
and white). reply, we received coffee berries, 4  [jepending on where you plan to go. Family of Canada; A Family of Swit- last he 
The Story of Potatoes (color or black ‘#©#° pod, an olive branch, Brazil Large continents, small continents, zerland, “Life in Other Countries” couldn 
and white). nuts in the pod, a papaya, a sheaf of few people and many, (filmstrips), Young America Films, let the 
The Story of Sugar (color or black rice, a cotton plant, cepra, latex, and All makes a difference in starvation Inc. a run I 
and white). a — of eee — — ae oe ite = Geography f — Peoples— - - 
laol. . agile products were received direct from the , st study we want to be Aexico and Central America (film- umble 
. eo an? bo Costing (black country in which they were grown. A person who knows about geography! strips, color), Society for Visual the thi 
Books The greeny — - pg sep- A-V SUGGESTIONS . ee gs re eee Ne Ging 
Bendick. Teanne: Fi ’ arated areas, emphasized the increas- : . ; await, “Neighbors North and South” i 
reer ley Prackin Wane). waper ing dependence of people upon one ag ene a ie ee Arctic (filmstrip), Life Filmstrips, 9 Rocke- that th 
Russell, Betty: Big Store—Funny Door another for the necessities of life. peo U inter (films, col- feller Plaza, New York 20. Tony V 
(Whitman & Co.). 6. Some costumes were made which Fil — C peat = white), Coronet Hawaii, U.S.A. (filmstrip, color), quiet, 
Smith, Marie: Bill's Story of the Showed the effect of climate upon na- mss “orone’ Building, Chicago 1. Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave., it? We 
Wholesale House (Scribner). tive dress. In some cases, actual E xo i eservoir of Resources (film), New York 17. anythit 
Stever, Dorothy: The Wholesale Pro- clothing from an area was loaned by ion” apes Britannica ” Films, Hawaiian Islands—Chief Industries ship? 
duce Market (Melmont Pub.; Carl People who had been there. qi, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, (film, color), Pat Dowling Pictures, yelled” 
Leibel, Inc., Distrib. ). 7. For one science project, we made Casal a : ’ 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los — “Qu 
Vinall, Emilie: Super Market Secret ©PT@ by removing the outer husk of bay compet eon the Far North; Middl. Angeles 35. There 
(Crowell). ( ao ee a4 ee ores Poms Pay: gg ao Hawaiian Native Life—People of aaa 
: : ing the sun if possible) until the i the Americas, “Rand Mc- Hawaii (film), Encyclopaedia Bri- much » 
ee eer ene Saves (Eten). meat loosened ll. the hard shell. The Nally—SVE Geography Series” tannica Filins, Inc. — “Lo 
MORE A-V MATERIAL dry product (copra) was ground, and (filmstrip, color), Society for Visual Home Life in European Lands (film- saw it 
Baker; Grocer, “Community Helpers” pressed to extract coconut oil. The emg Inc., 1545 Diversey strips, color), McGraw-Hill Book Pudge 
(filmstrips), Society for Visual children learned that after refining _ Sane Chicago 14, Co., Text-Film Dept. lhe 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey and deodorizing, the oil is used in Canada Unlimited (film), McGraw- Introducing Canada; Introducing the once, 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. ; making soap, cooking fats, and oleo- _ a Co., Text-Film Dept., United States, “The NATO Series” mouth: 
Freight Train (film, color), Encyclo- margarine, — 3¢ O West 42nd Street, New York (films), United World Films, Inc., Gary 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 8. The children learned that differ- 36. ' , 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. droppe 
Grocer; Milkman, “Our Neighborhood °"t plants require different types of Central America (film), Encyclopaedia —_ Japan—80,000,000 Mouths to Feed The 
Series” _(filmstrips, color), The soil. For another science project, _ Britannica Films, Inc. (film, color, and black and white), arounc 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. they duplicated native soils as near- Central America: Geography of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. It was 
Grand Bivd., Detroit 11. ly as possible by using local soil from Americas (film, color, and black and Japanese Family (film), McGraw-Hill loneso: 
Grocer, “Community Helper Series” Ur _area, and successfully germinated white), Coronet Films. Book Co., Text-Film Dept. team \ 
(filmstrip, color), Young America coffee seeds ‘and grew young pine- Children of China; Children of Swit- A Japanese Fishing Village (film, It v 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St. New pple plants. zerland; Children of Japan, “Chil- color, and black and _ white), mornil 
York 17. 9. Since Brazil is the only coun- dren of Many Lands” (films), Ency- Young America Films, Inc. yard. 
Tugboats (film), Encyclopaedia Bri- try in South America in which Portu- clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (Continued on page 80) bike t 
tannica Films, Inc. guese is the national language, the him. |] 
Where Does Our Food Come From? Class decided to learn a Portuguese his ar 
(film, color, and black and white), $@me and song. , “WI 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg., 10. Murals and individual pictures Gar 
Chicago 1. were made with poster paint and col- told t 
ored chalk to show differences in cli- “Ps 
mate. +4 said T 
11. Drums, masks, and imitation Creative When 
Fourth-Graders Tour the snakes were made and used in native never 
World dances which the children created for Work I mea 
: various countries. off by 
(Continued from page 73) 12. Models of some native animals you : 
With this as a beginning, we start- were molded from ceramic clay, FROM A Gat 
ed our world tour—comparing life and painted, and fired. Near the end of “Sy 
conditions at home with the location, the school year, an entire day was gether 
climate, products, industries, customs, spent visiting the local zoo. The chil- Model “Here 
and wealth of other parts of the world. dren were able to see at first hand worke 
We started our trip with the cold re- many live animals and birds they had was c 
gions and continued through mountain- studied. 
ous countries, lowlands, hot, wet, and 13. For a lively review, the children 
dry lands. wrote a series of statements picking =: 
Interest throughout the year-long up information about each of the =: 
study was sustained by a variety of | countries studied, and placed them in’ = ARTHUR S. GREEN 
work correlated evith all areas of the a box. These were used in a quiz game — = dintiies the sl 
curriculum. entitled, “Where Am I?” Clinton“Elementary School, ment 
ACTIVITIES CONCLUSION wee iinaas dered 
1. To get as realistic a picture as The parents were invited to a dis- loaf ; 
possible of life in other countries, we play and program consisting of songs, super 
used many films and filmstrips. We music, costumed dances, and poetry. really 
viewed material on Central America, Since most parents are interested in withe 
the Congo, Switzerland, Alaska, their child’s reading ability, it was could 
Hawaii, China, Japan, and various decided that some reading should be aad | 
4 g > ¢ . ed. e sugges fas é 4 
Forth p Meno America as well as gee Baral pe segs neg tee wa CHILDREN in my art classes dis- work out their original ideas. Prompt- and 
Reset aie’ cilldren vole- erent. could be read. The tape te- covered that posed classmates made ing the model to talk, laugh, or heel h 
eeered. for extra library research work corder was found useful in emphasiz- ory ee > art other than walk about the room started a vari- we 
which helped those who progressed ing how to read the poetry well. poreohleo ee by phetegapiic cty of ersetive senetions, By odding his . 
more slowly. A gifted child became the narrator, ge oe . cowboy outfit, one boy socaptured An 
3, Language skills were developed and his dialogue consisted of summa- ; They ae thoes oo a an image of his own experience from Rn 
through outlines which were prepared ries from several special reports which _ ~ “hel, _ Suggesting a back- the figure he saw pou the « 
introduced the poetry. The narrator ground o elping details to add All had an experience that brought auth 
“set the stage” with x Oo poem entitled interest ° ~ figure; oe on wo —— unusual, ~ = = ry 
‘. : : , ce Se <r cession of figures suggeste y the veloped confidence in their abilit oy 
A CORRECTION Jie waHEn Che clnms Ene we one posing; and portraying the fig- to aon out their own lnponaiions their 
On page 78 of the March issue, the Geography, geography is wherever we ure walking or running. Caricatures independently. th . 
flag of Peru was incorrectly described may be. seemed the most popular. The photo at the top shows one of = 
as blue and white, in the story, “Pedro Mountaintops, plains, and even at the Some turned to clay, wire, papier- these idea-getting sessions with a Ge 
of Peru.” It is red and white. sea. mache, collages, or other mediums to child posing. can 
we I 
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Decision at the Ball Game 
(Continued from page 52) 


Tony yelled, “He’s out!” 

“I don’t think so,” said Pudge. 

The teams came together and an 
argument started, each fighting for his 
own team. Gary felt hot. His heart 
beat fast. He knew what he should do, 
but how could he do it? The whole 
team would be sore at him. It was the 
last half of the last inning. They 
couldn’t catch up. It was ended if they 
let the other team have the run. And 
a run had come in while they tried to 
get the man at first out. If he hadn't 
fumbled the ball, it would have been 
the third out. 

Tony was red in the face arguing. 
Gary felt slightly sick. He could see 
that the rival team was weakening. 
Tony was convincing them. If he kept 
quiet, all would be well. But would 
it? Were the jackets worth it? Was 
anything worth it, even Tony’s friend- 
ship? He took a deep breath and 
yelled over the crowd. 

“Quiet down. Listen, everyone!” 
There was a lull as everyone stared at 
him. They weren’t used to him doing 
much yelling. 

“Look, fellows. Right is right. I 
saw it plainly. I was closest to them. 
Pudge was safe.” 

The other team roared. Tony for 
once, was silent. He stared open- 
mouthed at Gary. 

Gary turned to his team. “Sorry I 
dropped the ball, fellows.” 

The game was over. No use sticking 
around. He slipped off by himself. 
It was a lonesome walk home. He’d be 
lonesome a long time too. The whole 
team was probably down on him. 

It was a long night, and the next 
morning he puttered around the back 
yard. He was pumping air into his 
bike tires when a shadow fell across 
him. He looked up. It was Tony with 
his arms crossed over his chest. 

“What was the idea, Gary?” 

Gary straightened up. “Idea? I just 
told the truth, that’s all.” 

“Pshaw, I don’t mean about that,” 
said Tony. “We know you were right. 
When you talk, we all listen. You 
never say much like blabbermouth me. 
I mean, what was the idea of stalking 
off by yourself? I looked all over for 
you to walk home with.” 

Gary grinned. “You did?” 

“Sure. We always walk home to- 
gether.” He took the hand pump. 
“Here, let me give you a hand.” They 
worked silently together, but Gary 
was content. Al! was well. 


Nothing to Do 
(Continued from page 52) 

the shopping center. The big depart- 
ment store had an escalator. He won- 
dered if the boys knew about that. 
And maybe his mother would need a 
loaf of bread or something from the 
supermarket. The cousins’ eyes would 
really pop when the doors opened 
without being touched. And then he 
could take them into the drugstore 
and they could sit up on the balcony 
and have an ice-cream soda. They 
just didn’t have stores like that in the 
little town near Uncle John’s farm. 
Maybe he could show these things to 
his cousins. 

And Myron was right. George and 
Chuck had never seen anything like 


the shopping center. By the time they | 


were back at Myron’s house they were 


full of wonder. As Myron listened to | 


their excited voices, he began to feel 
as if he had conducted them on a trip 
through fairyland. 

George was saying, “And maybe we 
can go through that big factory that 
we passed. It must be bigger than our 


whole farm! Myron says they make 
tractors. Do you suppose that’s where 
ours was made?” 

Myron grinned at his mother. She 
grinned right back at him. He motioned 
for her to follow him to the kitchen. 

“Do you think we can go through 
the tractor factory while they’re here?” 
he asked his mother. 

“T think we can” she answered, “I'll 
call the factory in the morning to find 
out what time they have plant tours.” 





“And, Mom,” continued Myron, 
“they've never seen a real skyscraper, 
so maybe we could take them down to 
Daddy’s office building. Then we 
could go part way on the subway, 
*cause they've never ridden on that 
either. Chuck wants to see the zoo. 
George saw a little one once, but they 
didn’t have giraffes or anything.” 

“Whoa, there!” Mother laughed. 
“You know they will only be here two 
weeks,” 





“I know. But we have to go to the 
big railroad station. And neither of 
the boys has ever seen a television 
studio, and—” Myron stopped short. 

“So you did find something for your 
cousins to do,” Mother teased. 

“Well, gee, Mom,” Myron said, “I 
never thought that anybody would get 
so excited about everyday things like 
riding a bus or watching airplanes—” 

“Or gathering eggs or feeding the 
pigs,” Mother added with a chuckle. 











The Vista-Dome California Zephyr is designed and 
scheduled for sightseeing through America's favorite wonderlands. 
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ap ie world’s qrestedt sea- 
show, action-packed with 
danger, drama, and the 
unexpected. Daring divers 
defy voracious fish; weird 
sea monsters. A vast 
wonder-world you'll see 
nowhere else! 
Entertaining — Educational | 


\"% 
MIAMI'S e FABULOUS 
RICKENBACKER CAUSEWAY 


Open 9 AM- 5:30 PM 





MAINE 


AQUOS = snl et ANY 
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26 to September 
Beautifully ioe iocated, dchght ful seaside = 
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GOING TO NEW YORK? 


ENJOY B. H.V. (Best Hote! Value) 
ALL ROOMS 








Accommodations 
for 1000 guests 


HOTEL [ietct' ovary 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
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VICTORIAN HOUSE, 32 No. High St., Bridgton, 
Maine, Rt. 302. Comfortable, attractive guest house. 
Near beach. Pri. and semi-pri. baths. Breakfasts. 
Reasonable. Tel: Midway 7-3746. Folder. Teacher- 
Owners: Clyde and Dolly Brown. 
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Your re So smart to stay at 





Babin Je 


Whether you'll be studying, vaca- 
tioning or perhaps moving to New 
York permanently, you'll feel secure 
in the friendly atmosphere created 
by interesting women from all over 
the world. Social activities, swim- 
ming pool, sun deck, lounges, 

, music room . . . 700 rooms 
each with radio... close to theatres 
and cultural centers . . . coffee shop 
. « - moderate price restaurant. 





Write for booklet 
From $4.00 daily. Weekly on application. 








(ringtone. a 6rd St, ¥. 21,0. ¥. J 








COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay at this modern 25- 

story hotel. All rooms 

: outside exposure. Large, 

_ beautifully furnished 

es rooms with kitch- 

enette, private 
bath,from $6 

daily. Two room 

suites from $10.50 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 


Air-conditioning & 
television available 


Broadway at 75th St., New York 
Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 8-9) 

Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Thomas Y. ome Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

National ween * 435 Alma St., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 
Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

Oxford Univ. Press, 16-00 Pollitt Drive, 
Fair Lawn, NJ. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

William R. a Inc., 8 W. 13th St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 

St. Martin’s press, * 103 Park Ave., 
New York 17, 

Vanguard toy , 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y 

Viking Press, Inc. 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER NEW YORK 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 


NEC TELEVISION TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 
For free ills. folder write Dept. R, Box 491, 
Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St., N.Y. 19 











What Shape Has a 
Science Lesson? 


(Continued from page 75) 


Here we use a wide variety of 
sources. From our custodian we learn 
that the cement paths around the 
school were laid with straight grooves 
built in to permit expansion of the 
cement on a hot day. He shows us 
how the hot-water and steam pipes in 
the building were installed in a way 
that allows for their expansion. In 
our textbooks we find out about the 
provisions for expansion that must be 
designed into roads and bridges. We 
also find suggestions for other experi- 
ments and observations, and we plan 
to do some. Et cetera, et cetera. In 
all these activities we have used the 
concept we _ discovered—that heat 
causes some materials to expand—as 
an instrument for exploring our en- 
vironment on a wider plane. 

Well, you might say, it would take 
a genius to recognize all these possi- 
bilities on the spur of the moment, 
to capitalize on the immediate situa- 
tion all by oneself. Of course it 
would, but who said that you’re all 
by yourself? 

Have you looked into the teachers’ 
guide of your textbook lately? The 
good ones are effusively full of step- 
by-step suggestions for building zestful 
science lessons. And if you keep brief 
notes for future use (and swap with 
colleagues) you'll soon build up an 
impressive collection of lesson plans, 
tailor-made to local needs and to your 
particular talents. 

That’s that for the U-shaped science 
lesson. May U have a carefree vaca- 
tion, loaded with science implications! 


3 Problems in Language 
Arts 


(Continued from page 69) 


While this teacher works with the 
speaking choir, her pupils may be 
engaged in music, physical education, 
band, or other activity. Of course if 
the school could afford an additional 
teacher, a choral reading person could 
be added to the staff and work on a 
schedule similar to that used by all 
special teachers. 

The opportunities for performances 
are numerous. As a well trained group 
with a wide repertoire of selections 
appears before parent-teacher groups, 
civic clubs, and other organizations, 
the value of the school as an agency 
for training young people in the 
cultural pursuits of life is made evi- 
dent. 

From past experience and observa- 
tion, pupils in grades six, seven, and 
eight can be used most successfully to 
make up a choral speaking choir. 
Naturally certain pupils from grades 
four and five can become a part of the 
group. If the school does not have 
grades seven and eight, children from 
the middle grades can make up the 
total group. 

All experiences in any school activ- 
ity are not of the mountaintop variety; 
therefore it should be remembered 
that a choral speaking choir can bring 
heartaches as well as joys. It seems 
that the joys and benefits usually out- 
number the disappointments in the 
experiences of those who have tried 
choral speaking on a school-wide basis. 


Fourth-Graders Tour the 
World 


(Continued from page 78) 


Life in Cold Lands—Eskimo Village; 
Life in Hot Dry Lands—California; 
Life in Hot Wet Lands; Life in 
Lowlands—The Netherlands; Life in 
Mountains—Switzerland (film, col- 
or, and black and white), Coronet 
Films. 

Ling Wu and Che-Tsoo of China; 
Togo and Yuki of Japan, “Children 
Near and Far” (filmstrips, color), 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

Living in China and Korea; Living in 
Japan, “Living in Eastern and 
Southeastern Asia” (filmstrips, col- 
ra Society for Visual Education, 

nc. 

Ming Li of China, “Children of the 
Orient Series” (filmstrip, color), 
Young America Films, Inc. 

Modern Hawaii (film, color, and black 
and white), Coronet Films. 

Modern Japan (filmstrip, color), Eye 
Gate House, Inc. 

Our Earth (filmstrips), The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11. 

People ‘and Goods Travel (filmstrips, 
color), The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. 

Pe te of the Congo (The Mangbetu) 
(film), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

Rural L ife of Mexico (film, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films. 
Switzerland, “Some European Neigh- 
bors” (filmstrip, color), Eye Gate 

House. 

Switzerland, “Southern Europe” (film- 
strip, color), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
ica Films, Inc. 

South America (filmstrips), Filmstrip 
House. 

South America (filmstrips, color), So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc. 

United States—A Regional Overview, 
“U.S. Regional Geography” (film- 
—_ color), Young America Films. 

Wanderers of the Desert (film, color), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
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First White House Bride 
(Continued from page 53) 


city of Washington, she did need a de- 
pendable family. 

How lucky she was to be a hired girl 
in the White House! Why, if it had not 
been for Mrs. Adams, she would prob- 
ably have been dead years before. And 
here she was alive—and living ‘in the 
family of the President of the United 
States—and in love! 

It had all begun back in Quincy 
nearly four years before. She remem- 
bered the terrible cold she had had 
that winter. 

One afternoon in early April of that 
year of 1797, Betsy had been at the 
loom by the window in Mamma’s cozy 
kitchen. She had been spinning some 
coarse flax for a summer dress, but a 
fit of coughing had forced her to stop 
awhile. She lay back in her rocker. 
She glanced out of the window, and 
sat up straight in amazement. 

“Mamma! Mamma! Look who is 
coming up the drive! Mrs. Adams, the 
President’s wife! Doesn’t she look grand 
driving up in her coach and four?” 

“Lady President!” Mrs. Howard 
bowed as she greeted the great lady, 
Abigail Adams, and accepted a basket 
from the coachman’s hands. “‘Now that 
Mr. Adams is President, we did not 
know whether you would remember 
your old friends or not.” 

“Now, Mrs. Howard, you should 
know me better than that.” Mrs, 
Adams laid oft her cloak and bonnet, 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


We do not include the Club 
Exchange in the June issue. If 
you wish a Club Exchange no- 
tice published in an early fall 
issue, send it to us by June 15. 
Your notice must be concerned 
chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give your Septem- 
ber school address, and be 
signed by yourself as teacher. 
Address: Club Exchange, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 











and sat down near the fire. “Mr. 
Adams is a great man to whom his 
country owes much. As the President's 
wife, I pray that I shall discharge my 
art with honor and satisfaction. But 
f shall always like old friends best.” 

“I should have known you would 
not change!” replied Mrs. Howard. 
“Will you be leaving for Philadelphia 
soon?” 

“I propose to set out on my journey 
the latter part of the month.” Mrs. 
Adams was silent a moment, then she 
looked over at Betsy. “Sister Mary 
informed me of Betsy’s cough. I felt 
very uneasy about her.” 

“I am hoping when summer comes, 
she will be better,’ Betsy’s mother 
said, 

“Mrs. Howard,” asked Mrs. Adams, 
“will you allow Betsy to go to Phila- 
delphia with me?” 

“But—why?” exclaimed her mother. 
“She is too sickly to do much work.” 

“Betsy is a good girl. Philadelphia’s 
mild climate is sure to improve her 
health, and it is so comfortable to 
have girls whose characters I know. I 
shall pay her what I pay Becky and 
Nabby—a dollar a week.” 

“A dollar a week!” What a lot of 
money that seemed! “Oh, how I should 
love to live in the President’s mansion! 
Oh, Mamma, please let me go.” 

Mamma had let her go, of course. 
And now, here she was, not in Phila- 
delphia where Mrs. Adams had taken 
her first, but in this brand-new capital 


city of Washington. Why, just think 
of it! Nobody had ever lived in this 
great castle before! But she, Betsy 
Howard, was a part of this first White 
House family! 

Thinking of these things, Betsy came 
at last to the first floor, past the 
state rooms where President Adams 
was entertaining Congress, up the stairs 
and past Mrs. Adams’ parlor filled 
with Congressmen, to the door of Mrs. 
Adams’ bedroom. There by the fire sat 
her chum, Becky, reading poems to 
four-year-old Susan Adams. 

“Here is your milk, Suky dear.” 

“T can say, ‘Little Jack Horner,’” 
the child cried. “Listen—” 

Nodding her approval Betsy sat 
down by a window and picked up 
some mending. Presently she looked up. 
“Becky! Don’t you think it would be 
exciting to have a wedding here in the 
President’s palace?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Becky said. 
“I'd rather be married at home in 
Mamma’s parlor.” 

“Why, I would just love to be 
married while in the President’s fami- 
ly. In a few months the Adamses will 
be leaving here to spend the rest of 
their lives in Quincy. We'll go back 
with them, settle down there, and 
probably never travel outside that 
town. again.” 

“I shall be glad,” Becky said. “I 
like home best.” 

“I guess you do,” Betsy replied. “I 
like change. Think how romantic it 
would be to be the first bride in this 
palace! I am just a hired girl, but 
what does that matter?” Betsy tossed 
her curls. “I am going to tell Johnnie 
my idea.” And she darted away. 

A few days later Johnnie and Betsy 
stood before Mrs. Adams in her own 
drawing room. Betsy felt her heart 
turn completely over as the great lady 
asked kindly, “Well, what do you chil- 
dren have on your minds?” 

“We want to get married, ma’am,” 
said Johnnie. 

“Yes, please, ma’am,” Betsy burst 
in. “We think it would be lovely if we 
could be married here in the palace.” 

“Would it not be better to wait till 
we go home to Quincy in February?” 
Mrs. Adams asked them soberly. 
“What will your people think?” 

“So long as we have your consent, I 
do not believe they will mind, ma’am,” 
Johnnie replied. Then with a smile, 
“Betsy’s right set on getting married 
while she is still in the family of the 
President.” 

“Oh, yes, Lady President!” Betsy 
broke in again. “Just think, I could 
be the very first White House bride.” 

Mrs. Adams’ brown eyes twinkled. 
“It is a romantic idea, I like it my- 
self. But everything must be done 
properly, and the preparations will 
take some time. Suppose we plan the 
wedding for a Sunday evening early in 
January.” 

“Oh, that will be fine!” Betsy ex- 
claimed. 

“You are very kind, ma’am,” 
Johnnie said soberly. 

How long it seemed until January! 
But for a hired girl in that huge pal- 
ace there was much to done in the 
meantime. 

Each day the high poster beds had 
to be made and the rooms cleaned 
with brush and broom, mop and rag. 
With Becky’s help Betsy fluffed the 
feather beds and helped wash clothes 
in tubs in the kitchen. On pleasant 
Mondays the clothes were hung in the 
yard while Johnnie or Richard kept 
the cows and horses at a distance. On 
rainy days they were strung on lines 
in that great unplastered east room 
which was as large as the meeting 
house in Quincy. 

When the President and his secretary 
were out of their offices, Betsy raised 


a great dust in them with her broom, 
while Becky carefully wiped it off the 
smoothly polished mahogany and satin- 
wood furniture. Betsy helped tend the 
lanterns and wall brackets made of 
brass and glass, cleaning and polishing 
them, and filling them with fresh 
candles. She helped iron clothes with 
heavy flatirons heated in ironing pans 
in the huge kitchen fireplace. 

Yet when January 11, 1801, came 
at last Betsy’s wedding clothes were 
all finished, to the last careful stitch, 
freshly pressed and laid out on the 
bed she shared with Becky. How proud 
she was of them—two long gored mus- 
lin petticoats, one edged with em- 
broidery, the other with lace; a soft 
muslin, lace-trimmed chemise, and a 
clean flannel jacket to wear next to 
her skin. It was Mrs. Adams’ rule that 
all her family must wear flannel all 
winter long to guard against colds. 
There was a new pair of long cotton 
stockings, too, and cotton garters, 
and new ribbons to tie her polished 
leather slippers around her ankles, 
Prettiest of all was the wedding dress 
itself of thin, unbleached batiste, its 
modest, short-sleeved bodice full above 
the high ribbon belt. 


Betsy could not help laughing at 
herself when she was dressed at last 
and saw her glowing cheeks in the 
mirror. How different she looked from 
the puny girl that Mrs. Adams had 
carried away to Philadelphia nearly 
four years ago! 

Just then Becky came in. “Mrs. 
Adams sent me to see if you are 
ready.” 

She smoothed Betsy’s long skirt and 
spread out the short pointed train. 

“Everyone looks handsome!” Becky 
exclaimed. “The President has put on 
his black velvet suit and ruffles. And 
Johnnie! He looks elegant as a pea- 
cock in his new dark green, long- 
tailed coat, his white waistcoat and 
buff nankeen trousers.” 

Together the girls went to find Mrs. 
Adams, who was dressed in her black 
silk gown and lace-trimmed white 
crepe cap. Presently the whole family 
was gathered together in Mrs. Adams’ 
own drawingroom, the oval room up- 
stairs which was so beautiful with its 
red damask-covered sofas and chairs. 
And there before the handsome bow 
windows, Betsy and Johnnie stood 
while the minister pronounced his 
solemn lines. 



























Lincoln's Tomb, 
one of America's 
great shrines. 


His home is fur- 
nished and pre- 
served in original 
state. 


LAND OF LINCOLN 


Don't miss the "LAND OF LINCOLN 
CAPITENNIAL” June 30 through July 6 


More and more vacation trails lead to Illinois 
as the perspective of time adds stature to the 
immortal Lincoln. Ilinois offers the interested 
student or the casual visitor a wealth of back- 
ground concerning its most famous son, Visit 
Lincoln's home and tomb in Springfield. Tour 
the Sangamon county court house where Lin- 
coln practiced law and delivered his famous 
“House Divided" speech. 


Plan to visit New Salem, scene of his youthful 
development. Attend the 12th annual pres- 
entation of “Abe Lincoln in Illinois’ at New 
Salem's Kelso Hollow, Aug. 21-25 and Aug. 
29 through Sept, 1. 


Governor William 
G. Stratton wel- 
comes you to Iili- 
nois, ‘‘Land of 
Lincoln.” 



















Step into the past 
at reconstructed 
New Salem. 
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New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 


SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 M 


Enjoy Cool Comfort 





new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean liner comfort—beau- 
tiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and drinks, 
dancing and entertainment. Supervised children’s play- 
room. (Food, refreshment only additional cost). 


es of Tough Driving 


Faster S« rvice 






TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 
Service starts June 21, 1957 
For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. |N-6 2028 
National Bank Bidg., Detroit 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit-Foot of W. Grand Blvd. 
Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 
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elieves 


Tu dramatic class came bounding in with their usual enthusiasm. 
“May we begin by playing make-believe?” Suzanne asked eagerly. 

“Why, of course,” the teacher agreed. “Suzanne, Ellen, and Peter 
may be leaders.” 

Each leader was joined by several others who went with him or her 
to a corner of the room to discuss what to play. 

Suzanne’s group of six or eight girls selected sewing. Some decided 
to cut material (with imaginary tools), others to thread needles, sew, 
and fit a dress. 

Ellen’s group decided to pantomime several things. One would car- 
ry a brimming glass of water, others would gather apple blossoms and 
pick violets. 

The boys of Peter’s group agreed to pantomime sports—skating, 

golfing, baseball, and so on. 

' Since there are always some children who have a natural aptitude 
for pantomime, it is well to have a number engage in some form of this 
activity at the same time. If the unsure ones begin by imitating the 
others, no harm is done. They will soon feel a sense of release and 
freedom. 

The teacher’s role is to encourage and guide. She may say, “Susie, 
hold your glass straight or the water will surely spill.” Or to Sara, 
who is obviously not visualizing the blossoms she is supposed to be pick- 
ing, “Sara, apple blossoms grow on trees. Why not reach up for them?” 
And to Peter, who is not holding his imaginary bat convincingly, 
“Think, Peter. How do you hold a real bat?” 

The next step is to map out tiny plots, letting the players supply 
words to suit the action. A good situation is a drugstore. 

The storekeeper is the most popular character and every child wants 
that part. The teacher may say, “Yes, everyone may be storekeeper, 
but whoever heard of a store without customers?” This settles it and 
many will be glad to play customer. Jane may be the first storekeeper, 
then Tom, and so on, until all have had a chance. 

So far we have been playing scenes without “props.” Now a few 
real things may be introduced—some actual bottles, a chair or two, and 
maybe even a counter. 

Now may follow a discussion as to what “talk” may be necessary. 
What might happen in a drugstore? If Tom is the clerk and Mary a 
customer, she may ask in her own words to have a prescription filled. 
Tom reads it. Mary asks how long it will take. Tom replies, “Half an 
hour.” Mary shows impatience, but moves about looking at merchan- 
dise, asking prices and making comments. Before Tom can finish the 
prescription, Susie comes in all excited, leading a child who has some- 
thing in his eye. Billy rushes in demanding the telephone book. 
Jennie wants to buy a soda. Poor Tom gets more and more excited 
and the whole thing ends in utter confusion. 

Because an audience’s reactions are needed, half the class watches 
while the other half acts. 

Here follows a list of “make-believes,” “life situations,” or “supposes” 
—call them what you will. They are elastic and adaptable to any age. 
Even grownups find them conducive to improvement in acting. 
Household tasks—dusting, ironing, sweeping, stirring a cake, sewing. 
Artistic activities—drawing, painting, modeling with clay, writing, play- 

ing musical instruments. 

Outdoor work—chopping down a tree, sawing logs, shoveling snow, 
raking leaves, planting a garden. 
Outdoor fun—swimming, skating, taking pictures, horseback riding. 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


RUTH BIRDSALL «+ Department Co-ordinator 





In story-playing, it is necessary that a child understand a situation 
before attempting to reveal it through words and actions. For instance, 
city children cannot imagine haymaking; country children cannot vis- 
ualize city traffic problems. A knowledge of unfamiliar situations may 
be developed through discussions, looking at pictures (including slides 
and films), and firsthand observations. 

The results of educational dramatics are far-reaching. On one occa- 
sion, a teacher asked my help in producing Robinson Crusoe. In 
discussing the casting with the teacher, I said, “I would like Billy 
Brown as Robinson Crusoe.” “Oh, my,” she protested, “not Billy! He 
never does his schoolwork. He is never on time. His mother can’t do 
anything with him.” “He is the one I want,” I persisted. Billy’s moth- 
er made him a beautiful costume of fur. Hiding behind the heroic 
character, Billy changed. He ceased to be late, ceased to lounge, and 
improved generally. In another grade, Tony came to school hope- 
lessly dirty, the despair of his teacher. I cast him as a schoolmaster. 
For the next six weeks Tony came to school neat and clean. He 
wouldn’t lose that part, no indeed! And schoolteachers are neat. 


The exercising of the dramatic instinct is as ancient as history and 


as modern as tomorrow. As it says in Proverbs: “Where no vision is, 
the people perish.” 


EDITH C. PITCHER 


Jack and the Beanstalk 


E rrner the teacher or a pupil 
tells the story. The group listens 
and acts out the italicized words 
according to the following key. 
Speeches of the Giant and his 
wife may be spoken by others. 


KEY 


Skip—slap hands on thighs irregularly 
Throw—imitate throwing 
Sigh—take a deep breath and exhale 
Watch and look—hand shading eyes 
Climb—hand over hand up or down 
Walk—slap thighs slowly 
Push—swimming motion 
Swim—imitate crawl stroke 
Run-—slap thighs rapidly 
Knock—knock on desk 
Shut door—clap hands together once 
Door slam—loud clap 
Open eyes—circle eyes with fingers 
Drop jaw—open mouth widely 
Knee tremble—knock knees together 
Giant’s stride—stamp heavily 
Shake with fear—body trembles 
Snore—imitation of actual snore 
Creep—shuffle feet quietly 

Once upon a time, there was a 
boy named Jack. He skipped to 
the market to sell a cow. But be- 
fore he got there he traded the cow 
for a handful of beans. 

Jack walked home and gave the 
beans to his mother. She threw the 
beans out the window. Jack sighed. 


Suddenly, Jack looked out the 
window and saw a beanstalk grow- 
ing up, up, and up! 

Being a curious lad, Jack decided 
to climb the beanstalk. 

Jack was now in a strange coun- 
try. He skipped and then he walked 
more and more slowly. 

Soon he came to a forest. He 
pushed his way through the under- 
brush. Then he came to a lake. He 
swam across it. Reaching the other 
side, he looked around. In the dis- 
tance, he saw a castle. He ran 
toward it. He reached the great 
front door and knocked. No one 
answered. So Jack opened the door 
and walked into a room. He shut 
the door behind him. 

Before him was a huge woman. 
She asked, “What are you doing 
here? A giant lives in this castle. 
If he finds you, he will zat you!” 

Jack’s eyes opened widely. His 
jaw dropped. His knees trembled. 

The huge woman felt sorry for 
Jack. She said, “You might as well 
sit down and have some stew.” 

Just as Jack was beginning to eat, 
he heard the Giant striding into 
the house. (Continued on page 91) 

LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 
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Use these ideas for summer dramatic fun 








and keep them on file for club 
activities and odd-moment entertainment lame old woman hobbles in, a basket on her arm. She slips and falls 
jor on the banana skin. —Two younger women help her to her feet. They 
note that she slipped on a banana skin and they speak critically of per- 
sons so careless as to throw such things in the street. They do not dis- 
pose of the banana skin, however. Old woman hobbles away in one 
direction and the young women leave in the opposite direction. 
A delivery boy with his arms full of groceries enters, accompanied by 
‘ a housewife who bought the groceries. She tells him where her car is 
Th B S k located. He falls, scattering groceries. The housewife helps him pick 
e a n a n a | n them up and they exit. 
Two little girls are next in the spotlight. They are talking about 
school. One spies the banana skin. She comments on it, mentioning 
that it is a safety hazard. The other girl picks up the skin and says, 
F nom twelve to twenty children can take part in this creative drama- _—_“Let’s put it in the trash can.” She does so. Then the two girls con- 
tization. The acting area is imagined to be a busy street where people __ tinue on their way, arm in arm. MARY ELIZABETH HAYWOOD 
are passing in both directions. 
Two boys, coming from opposite directions, meet near center stage 
and hold a conversation. It might be about a forthcoming game. One 
boy has a banana. He peels it, throws the skin down, gives half to the 
other boy, and the two walk away together. 1 
Other people pass along the street. Finally a small boy, tossing a T Oowse r c Walk 
ball, skips by, slips on the banana skin, and falls. He cries, picks him- 
self up, and exits. He does not touch the banana skin. 
Next, two businessmen meet. They carry on a conversation. One 
glances at his watch, excuses himself, and starts to hurry away. He 
slips on the banana skin and falls. The other man helps him up, ex- H use is a very simple play that TOWSER (angrily)—Go away. I 
presses sympathy. The man who fell limps off, leaning heavily on his can be done in a number of differ- don’t want to talk to you. (Barks 
friend. Neither one of them removes the banana skin. Then a ent ways. First of all, tell it as a fiercely.) Bow-wow-wow. 
story. Then let the children choose (Cow moves away, mooing.) 
the characters they will represent’ PIG (trots in, snuffing)—Umph. 
and act it out. If there is an occa- Umph. Umph-umph. Good morn- 
sion for them to do it for an audi- ing. (Goes to Towser’s dish.) I’m 
ence, they might have fun making hungry. Have you anything to eat? 
masks or big pictures of the various TOWSER (barking fiercely) —Bow- 
animals to wear or carry. It would wow-wow-wow. Bow-wow. You 
make a good puppet play. Finger get away from my dish. 
puppets, hand, paper-bag, stick, or Pic (backing away)—Stingy old 
shadow puppets could be used. The dog. (Moves on, grunting.) 
children could even manipulate JOHN (comes in whistling a mer- 
their own animal toys while speak- ry tune and speaks cheerily to 
ing the lines. Towser)—Come on, Towser, old 
(The characters are John, Tow- boy. Stop looking so cross. Let's 
ser, Duck, Rooster, Cow, and Pig. — go for a walk. Maybe we'll see some 
the The setting is out of doors. As the squirrels that you can chase. 
mae play begins, Towser is sleeping.) TOWSER (jumps up barking hap- 
JOHN (enters with a dish of dog _ pily)—Bow-wow. Bow-wow. That 
ded food; pats Towser)—Hi, there, will be fine. 

Tis can be acted by real chil- cow—Well, I suppose so. Towser. Wake up and have some (While John and the dog walk 
ai dren or puppets of any kind. Sim- poc—Which one will go away, I breakfast. around the room or auditorium, the 
lked ilar dramatizations of many other —_ wonder. TOWSER (angrily)—Don’t touch other animals take places on the 

nursery rhymes can be created, cow-—I will go down to the other me. I feel cross this morning. stage. John and Towser return to 

He (Cow, Cat, Dog, Dish, and end of the field. (Does so.) __ JOHN (smiling) —Oh, very well, stage or starting point.) 
den. Spoon are the characters. The set- (Cat still plays the fiddle.) Towser. Your breakfast wouldn't TOWSER—Bow-wow. Do I ever 
He ting is a meadow. There is a moon cow—Dear me! I can’t sleep agree with you when you're so feel good after that fine walk! (To 
ther low in the sky at the end of the here either. Your fiddle makes too cross. I'll just take it away until Duck as they walk by.) I’m sorry 
die. meadow. The Cow is asleep as far much noise. Can’t you play more you feel happier. (Exits. ) I wouldn't let you talk to me this 
pea as possible from the moon. The Dog softly? ; DUCK (waddles in and stops to morning. I’m not cross now. Come 
ane is seated about center stage with his cat—No, I can’t play one bit speak to Towser) —Quack. Quack. along with us. (Duck joins them. 
pan “dish” on one side of him and his _ softer. Quack. How are you this morning, They come to Rooster, and Towser 
dior “spoon” on the other.) cow—Then there is only one Towser? barks happily.) |Bow-wow-wow. 
ins (Cat enters, playing a fiddle.) place I can go so as not to hear TOWSER (crossly)—Don’t talk to This is a very fine morning. Let’s 
cow (wakes up)—Did I hear a that noise. me. Bow-wow-wow. go walking together. (Rooster fol- 
ny loud noise or was I dreaming? cat—Where is that? (Duck exits, quacking as he goes.) lows Duck. They pass Cow.) Bow- 
cing cat (continuing to fiddle) —In- cow—On the other side of the ROOSTER | comes strutting ) —Cock- wow. I was cross, but I’m not Cross 
aatie. deed you were not dreaming, Mrs. moon. (Jumps high and disappears a-doodle-doo. This is a fine morn- now. Come with us. (Cow joins 
ul” Cow. You heard me playing my over the moon.) ing, Towser, my friend. them. They pass Pig.) You may 
His fiddle. (The Dish catches the Spoon by TOWSER (very sharply)—It’s not. eat from my dish whenever there is 
led poc (aside)—Aaa-ha! Methinks the hand and they run away. ) a fine morning at all! Bow-wow- anything in it. Please come with 
for there will be trouble. DOG (laughs heartily) - Oh, what wow. us for a morning walk. (Pig brings 
well cow—But I haven’t finished my fun! Did you see my little dish run ROOSTER (struts more proudly)— —up rear.) 
, nap. Go play your fiddle some- away with the spoon? I suppose Cock-a-doodle-doo. Good-by, you (They circle the stage once, John 
= where else. they wanted to see where the cow old crosspatch. whistling merrily, Towser barking 
Bien cat—Why should I do that? I went. ; cow (amblesin) —Moo-oo. Moo- happily, and the other animals 
91) have as much right to be here as (The Cat keeps right on fiddling oo. What’s the matter, Towser? making happy noises in their own 
CoTT you have. for a while.) RUTH IRMA LOW You look so unhappy. way.) FLORENCE E. FRY 
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The Winner 





CHARACTERS 

READER 
ee —From eight to twelve years. 
MAZIE 
PEACE ROSE One or more 
AMERICAN Beauty} —DUShes of each 

; variety for each 
TEA ROSE 


girl’s garden. 
weeps—Any number. 

pucs—Any number. 
supces—Three. 


Propuction Notes 


This play can be done by all girls, 
but there are plenty of roles for boys 
if a mixed cast is desired. Additional 
children may be Spectators. 

Though costumes are not absolutely 
necessary, the Rosebushes can wear 
basic brown costumes to which paper 
leaves and blooms are added when 
called for. Be sure the blossoms on 
Mazie’s bushes are smaller, paler, and 
fewer. The Bugs should literally re- 
move flowers and leaves at the proper 
time. If Bugs wear costumes, they 
could be bathing suits, with stripes or 
dots added. They might have pipe- 
cleaner feelers on headbands. 


MAGGIE CULVER FRY 


A PLAY ABOUT GARDENING AND 


Act I 


READER— Milly and Mazie were 
so excited about the rose garden 
contest. There was always a spe- 
cial prize for the girl or boy, aged 
eight to twelve, who had the most 
attractive rose garden. Both girls 
entered their names in the con- 
test. Their rosebushes had been 
planted and now they had _ nice 
green leaves. Every day the girls 
looked for their 
bushes. 

(Enter Milly and Mazie. Milly 
has hoe, pail of fertilizer, and can 
of dusting powder. 


buds on rose- 


Sawdust or 
sweeping compound may be used 
to represent fertilizer. Milly starts 
to hoe around the bushes in her 
garden. Mazie goes to her bushes 


and looks for buds.) 
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MILLY—Can you see any buds 
on your rosebushes, Mazie? 

MAzIE—Yes. I can, Milly. Isn’t 
it exciting? I know they will be 
beautiful because the plants cost 
a lot of money. 

MILLY (still hoeing)—My grand- 
mother rooted my bushes from 
cuttings of bushes in her garden. 
I’m going to take good care of 
them. Id like to win first prize. 
Just think! ‘Ten dollars! 

MAzIE—I think I’ll get the first 
prize but maybe you will get sec- 
ond. Say, what is that you're 
pouring around your bushes? 

MILLY (scattering fertilizer)— 
Plant food. Roses need it. This 
soil does not have all the right 
kinds of food to make fine roses. 

MAZIE—Oh dear! You work too 
hard. How do you know all that? 

MILLY—My father tested this 
soil when he made his garden and 
he said it needs fertilizer. This is 
only dirt from Grandfather’s barn- 
yard. It didn’t cost me anything. 
You can get all you want there, 
yourself, or you can buy fertilizer. 

MAZIE— You're so ambitious you 
make me tired. Let’s play. 

MILLY—I’ll be with you right 
away, Mazie—just as soon as I 
dust my roses so the bugs won’t 
eat holes in the buds and leaves. 
(Milly picks up dusting can. Cur- 
tain. Do not show her actually 
dusting; any kind of powder might 
cause the children 
plants, to sneeze.) 


re presenting 


Act Il 


READER—The month of June 
came and Mazie went to the city 
to visit cousins. Milly stayed at 
home most of the time. She had 
lots of fun, but she didn’t neglect 
her garden. Soon she was gather- 
ing big, beautiful roses. Mazie’s 
garden had no care, week in and 
week out. 

Curtain opens. Milly’s garden 
is blooming richly. The roses on 
Mazie’s bushes are much smaller. 
Her garden is almost choked with 
weeds. ) 

MILLY’S PEACE ROSE—Milly has 
been gone three days; I miss her. 

MILLY’S AMERICAN BEAUTY—She 
Before she left 
she gave us all the water we could 
drink and lots of plant food to 
keep us strong. 


has earned a trip. 


ABOUT PERSEVERANCE 


MILLY’S TEA ROSE—And _ she 
dusted us with nice powder to 
keep the bugs away. If they try 
to eat our flowers they'll get a 
surprise. 

MAZIE’S PEACE ROSE—I wish I 
had a drink. I’m so thirsty. 

MAZIE’S AMERICAN BEAUTY—SO 
am I. And I am always hungry. 
Milly wanted to water us, but 
Mazie’s said no. She 
wants Mazie to learn that work- 
ing faithfully gets results 

FIRST WEED—Ha-ha! No won- 
der you are always hungry and 
thirsty! I eat your food and drink 
your water. 

MAZIE’S TEA ROSE—How dare 
you speak to us, you rude old 
weed! 
winning roses. 

SECOND WEED—You will never 
win a prize. 

(Enter Bugs, hopping, jumping.) 

FIRST BUG—Look—look! Green 
leaves and fresh roses. Let’s stop 
right here and eat. 

(They crowd around Mazie’s 
roses, hiding the bushes from the 
audience, and begin to pick leaves 
and roses.) 

SECOND BUG—Hey! This yellow 
rose is yummy! 

THIRD The red is better. 
Quit crowding; I got here first! 

READER—So the rude bugs ate 
until all of Mazie’s roses were ru- 
ined; only stalks were left. 

FOURTH BUG—That was a good 
lunch but I’m still hungry. Look! 
(Points to Milly's garden.) What 


big bushes and tender blooms! 


mother 


Our mothers were prize- 


BUG 


FIRST BUG—Roses, here we 
come! 
READER And so there was an 


awful rush to the other garden. 
(Bugs scramble around Milly’s 
bushes.) 
SECOND BUG—Oh—oh—oh—my 
mouth! How nasty! How bitter! 
THIRD BUG—Oh my 
(Doubles up.) 


FOURTH 


tummy! 


puG—Let’s get away 
from here; these roses are poi- 
soned, 

They rush off stage.) 

MILLY’S PEACE ROSE—Our dust- 
ing powder is as good as Milly 
said it was. (Laughs.) Those aw- 
ful bugs didn’t stay long. 

MILLY'S AMERICAN’ BEAUTY 
(laughs)—They sure didn’t—did 
they? (Continued on page 90) 
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The Liberty Bell 


CHARACTERS 


M.c.—Master of Ceremonies. 

AlwE—His assistant. 

Norris—Isaac Norris, who ordered the 
first bell for the State House at 
Philadelphia. P . 

Iron-foundry men who 
a9 ond —cast the first successful 

‘ State House Bell. 

NIxON—John Nixon, who read the 
Declaration of Independence from 
the State House steps. 

JOHN Jjacosp—John Jacob Mickley, 
whose father helped hide the Liber- 
ty Bell during the Revolution. See 
story in THe Instructor for Feb- 
ruary 1957, page 77. 

BELL RINGER—Elderly man who tolled 
the bell in mourning for Supreme 
Court Justice John Marshall, 1835. 

JOE 


MARY -Present-day children. 


CostuMES 


Norris and Nixon wear typical co- 
lonial costumes. Mr. Pass and Mr. 
Stow wear colonial workingmen’s at- 
tire—knee breeches, white shirts with 
sleeves rolled up, sleeveless vests, un- 
powdered long hair, three-cornered 
hats. John Jacob wears jeans cut off 
at the knee, heavy stockings, sturdy 
shoes, and a sleeveless jacket over 
long-sleeved shirt. Bell Ringer wears 
long narrow trousers, long-sleeved 
shirt, and sleeveless waist-length jack- 
et. Other characters wear modern 
clothes. 


SETTING 


At right or left of center stage is a 
table, with two chairs behind it. At 
back, placed so as not to be obscured 
by the table, is a curtain which can be 
opened to show the Liberty Bell. This 
may be a large drawing or a picture 
on a screen of the Liberty Bell photo 
on page 87, shown by means of an 
opaque projector. 


Norte 


This play can be done by all boys 
but parts for girls can be devised. For 
example, instead of Mr. Pass and Mr. 
Stow, there would be a girl who could 
claim to be the daughter or niece of 
one of these men. Since there is more 
dialogue than action, it could be 
adapted for radio. It is also suitable 
for use with marionettes operated by 
upper-grade children. 





M.c.—Today you are going to 
hear the story of the Liberty Bell. 
It will be told to you by the per- 
sons who made the bell famous. 
They will appear right here on 
this stage. But first, let me intro- 
duce the star of our show. (Pulls 
curtain, exposing bell.) The Lib- 
erty Bell! (Applause. Turns to 
Aide.) And now, our first guest? 

AibE—Mr. Isaac Norris! 

(Isaac Norris enters, bows to 
Aide, walks over to M.C., and 
shakes hands.) 

m.c.—We are certainly glad to 
have you with us today, Mr. 


LOIS SNELLING 


A PLAY TO USE IN ANTICIPATION OF JULY FOURTH 
OR FOR ANY PATRIOTIC OCCASION 


Norris. I suppose America looks 
pretty big to you, doesn’t it? It 
has grown quite a bit since that 
day in 1752 when you were in- 
structed to buy the Liberty Bell. 

NORRIS (spreading arms)—Oh, 
big! We never could have imag- 
ined it at that time. There we 
were, thirteen little colonies lying 
along the Atlantic coast! And 
now, about two hundred years 
later, your states reach all the 
way out to the Pacific—forty-eight 
of them! But the odd thing about 
it is, the people of all of those far- 
away states seem to love our old 
bell just as much as we in Phila- 
delphia did. 

(Both take seats behind table.) 

M.c.—Well, you see, Mr. Norris, 
they all think of the bell as their 
own, just as you people of Phila- 
delphia used to. Now, will you 
tell us just how the Liberty Bell 
happened to come to Philadel- 
phia? 

Norris—Well, it began long be- 
fore this country decided to sepa- 
rate from England. In fact, the 
Liberty Bell was made in England. 
I ordered it made, and I tell you, 
it almost broke my heart to see 
what happened later on! But first, 
about ordering the bell. A fine 
new State House had been built 
in Philadelphia, and the Assembly 
decided there must be a bell to go 
in the tower. 

m.c.—Had they been without a 
bell until then? 

norris—No. There was an old 
bell hanging from the branch of 
a tree. It had been there for a 
long time. Probably ever since 
William Penn founded the city. 
But it was small. We needed a 
fine, large bell. So I was appoint- 
ed to order one from a foundry in 
London. The Assembly had de- 
cided what they wanted, and that 
is what I ordered. It was to weigh 
about two thousand pounds. I 
told them what we wanted en- 
graved on the bell. These are the 
words. (M.C. steps to Liberty Bell 
and follows inscription with his 
fingers.) “By order of the Assem- 
bly of the Province of Pennsylva- 
nia, for the State House in Phila- 
delphia, 1752.” And underneath: 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 


m.c.—Where did the Assembly 
get that last line: “Proclaim lib- 
erty throughout all the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof’? 

NorRIs—From the Bible. You 
will see the reference on the bell 
too. (M.C. follows words with his 
fingers.) “Leviticus, twenty-fifth 
chapter, tenth verse.” 

M.c.—So after you ordered the 
bell, what happened? Did it soon 
arrive? 

NoRRIS—Yes, it soon arrived in 
Philadelphia. Everybody was very 
proud of the bell, and I was the 
proudest of all. It was hung on a 
trestle in the State House yard to 
be tested. And then— 

M.c.—What happened? 

NorRIs—Why, the bell broke! 
Cracked right down the side! And 
it almost broke my heart, as I told 
you. I felt responsible, since I had 
ordered the bell. 

m.c.—So that is how this crack 
happens to be here? (Runs finger 
along crack on Liberty Bell.) 

Nnorris-—-No, no! That is not 
where that crack came from. That 
must have happened later. But 
there we were, with a big worth- 
less bell on our hands, and we 
didn’t know what to do. We want- 
ed to send the bell right back to 
the foundry, but the ship’s cap- 
tain did not want to take it. And 
then an amazing thing happened! 

m.c.—What was that? 

NorRis—Why, two men came 
forward—two Colonists—and they 
wanted to make us a good bell. 
These men were not well known. 
In fact, we were surprised to 
learn that there was a bell-making 
foundry in the Colonies. But there 
they were, and they wanted to re- 
cast the bell. So we gave them 
the job. Their names were Pass 
and Stow. 

m.c.—Well, we would like to 
talk with these men, Mr. Norris— 
these two American Colonists, who 
wanted to make an American bell. 
Suppose we invite them in now. 
(Looks toward Aide.) 

AIDE (announcing)—Mr. Pass 
and Mr. Stow. 

(Mr. Pass and Mr. Stow enter, 
bow to Aide, walk to table. Isaac 
Norris rises, bows. M.C. shakes 
hands.) 

m.c.—I understand you gentle- 
men really made the Liberty Bell. 


You must have felt very proud 
when you had finished. 

MR. PAss—Yes, we were proud. 
We put our names on the bell and 
put the Bible quotation first. 

MR. STOW—The people of Phila- 
delphia laughed at us quite a bit. 
We were new in the business, and 
they thought our bell would crack 
too. We had some difficulties but 
we finally made a good bell. 

M.c. (running his finger along 
the crack on the Liberty Bell)— 
But it did crack! This is a very 
wide crack. 

MR. Pass—Oh, but that hap- 
pened later! 

MR. sTOw—Much later! The 
bell had been clanging for many 
years when that happened. 

AIDE (to M.C.)—Mr. John 
Nixon is here. 

M.c.—Please show him in. 

(Mr. Pass, Mr. Stow, and Isaac 
Norris stand at rear behind M.C. 
John Nixon enters carrying a 
rolled paper in his hand. He bows 
to Aide, walks to table, and shakes 
hands with M.C.) 

m.c.—Mr. Nixon, you were a 
very important man on July 8, 
1776. Just what did you do that 
day? 

NIxON—What did I do? Oh, I 
really was important that day! 
(Lifts paper.) I read the Decla- 
ration of Independence! There 
on the steps of the State House I 
read to the people the Declaration 
that Thomas Jefferson had writ- 
ten. (Unrolls the paper, and 
reads Declaration impressively.) 

(Loud applause from all on the 
stage. John Nixon rerolls paper.) 

m.c.—And after you had read 
the Declaration of Independence, 
Mr. Nixon, what happened? 

NIXON (waving hand toward 
Liberty Bell) —The bell rang! Oh, 
how the old bell rang! Mr. Pass, 
Mr. Stow, your work was certain- 
ly tested that day. Your bell had 
been clanging for nearly a quarter 
of a century, but it had never 


‘clanged like that before. With my 


weak voice, I had spoken to the 
people gathered at the State 
House. But high up in the belfry, 
Old Liberty boomed out the news 
to all the Colony. From Pennsyl- 
vania it would be spread to all the 
other Colonies. Remember the 
words on (Continued on page 91) 
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Andy and the Liberty 


LEONA MEALS 


A NDY MC Nair dreamed of being a bell ringer when he grew up. 
Not just an ordinary bell ringer, but one like his grandfather, 
Andrew McNair. It was his job to ring the great bell that hung 
in the steeple of the State House in Philadelphia. 

“T’m going to be the bell ringer in the State House,” was Andy’s 
answer every time when somebody asked him what he wanted to 
be when he grew up. 

He never grew tired of listening to stories his grandfather told 
about the bell. To be sure, there wasn’t much time for storytell- 
ing in 1775 and 1776. 

Even for ten-year-old Andy, there were many chores to be done 
after his lessons were learned. He had to help harvest the food 
they raised. He had to learn how to make and repair the harness 
and all the implements they used in the home and out on the field. 
Laying in enough supplies for the hard and lean days, in case the 
crops failed, and making enough candles for the long dark winter 
months, was a never-ending job. 

It was on these long cold winter nights that Grandpa McNair 
told stories about the bell, and the family never grew tired of lis- 
tening to him. Ever since 1759, when he became official bell ring- 
er at the State House, the family felt almost as though they were 
part owners of the bell. 

Andy knew step by step everything that happened to the bell, 
from the time it was ordered cast in a London foundry to the time 
it arrived in Philadelphia and was escorted to the State House by 
a proud and eager crowd of patriots. 

Every time Andy thought of how the bell cracked just a few 
days later, while it was being tried out, his heart ached. But it 
wasn’t anybody’s fault that the bell cracked. Grandpa McNair 
knew all about such things. Andy heard him explain to people 
many times that the crack was due to natural shrinkage and strains 
during the time the bell was cooling after having been cast. 

Two times the bell was recast in America. Each time, it was 
remounted in the belfry of the State House. Now, it was Grandpa 
McNair’s job to ring it to summon the Courts of Justice, the var- 
ious Assemblies, and the Congress. 

“I’m going to be the bell ringer in the State House, some day,” 
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A FACTUAL STORY 





Andy always told his family after an evening of stories about the 
bell. Even after going to bed, while the winter winds moaned and 
shrieked outside, he promised himself that he wouldn’t let any- 
thing stand in his way of becoming the ringer of the most impor- 
tant bell in the country. 

Winter and spring passed. It was June, 1776. Andy was busy 
with all the chores summer brought along. There were some ex- 
citing things happening at the State House that Andy couldn’t 
understand. Grandpa McNair told about them at the supper ta- 
ble. His father and mother were very much interested, and they 
talked about them with excitement in their voices. 

All Andy could understand was that some man named Richard 
Henry Lee had suggested to Congress a resolution to declare the 
colonies independent of England. He couldn’t understand why 
Grandpa McNair said over and over again that there was no tell- 
ing what would happen now that people’s thoughts had been 
brought out in the open. His father and mother said that it was 
the most daring thing that had happened since the Pilgrims left 
England. 

Grandpa McNair said that the resolution was to be voted upon 
on the first of July. A man named Thomas Jefferson, with the 
help of four other men, was to write a formal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and report on it that day. 

Andy became as excited as everybody 
else when Grandpa McNair said that if 
the declaration would pass, he would 
ring the bell as it had never been rung 
before. 

On the first day of July, Andy lis- 
tened ali day, as he went about his 
chores, for the sound of the bell to an- 
nounce the news. But the day passed, 
and the bell didn’t ring. 

Grandpa McNair came home very 
tired. “All day,” he said, “there were 
debates and discussions. Some wanted 
to pass the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Others feared serious results if it was passed.” Father nod- 
ded, as if in agreement. 

Night after night, Andy met his grandfather at the gate with the 
same question, “Will you ring the bell tomorrow, Grandpa?” 

“Maybe, boy, maybe,” Grandpa McNair answered wearily. 
Then, turning to the rest of the family, he would talk about the 
day’s events. “On the fourth of July,” he said, “the Declaration 
was adopted. It was dated and signed by John Hancock and 
Charles Thomson, the president and the secretary of Congress.” 
There was still much business to be done before Grandpa McNair 
could announce the good news by ringing the bell. He said that 
the heat was awful in the State House. Flies from the neighbor- 
hood livery stables annoyed everyone. But the Congress was de- 
termined to make a perfect job of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence for future generations, and so they weighed every problem 
patiently, in spite of the heat and flies. 

On the fifth of July, Grandpa McNair said that the Congress 
ordered copies made of the Declaration of Independence to be 
sent to the army, and other assemblies throughout the colonies. 

The sixth of July was on Saturday. When Grandpa McNair 
came home, he finally had the news that Andy had waited for so 
long. 

“Today, Congress ordered the Declaration of Independence to 
be read and proclaimed on Monday, July 8, at twelve o’clock.” 

On Monday morning, Andy’s father and mother decided to go 
into town for the important occasion. Andy was excited and hap- 
py. Going into town was always a pleasant experience, but today 
was different from any previous occasion. (Continued on page 91) 


Many teachers attending the Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Philadelphia, and participating in that or- 
ganization's centennial celebration from June 30 to July 5, will 
also visit historic Independence Hall. Here they will see the 
famed Liberty Bell. The picture on the opposite page shows an 
up-to-date view of the Bell since the completion of the res- 
toration program which was needed to preserve this shrine of 
democracy where the Declaration of Independence was written. 
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INSTRUCTOR POSTER FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


Ewing Galloway 








The Four-Legged Hector looked. Pussy Kitten and | “It’s broken,” said Chubby Rabbit. 


Ferryboat Chubby Rabbit and Fluffy Squirrel “Right in the middle,” said Fluffy 
| were sitting on the grass. Squirrel. 
(Continued from page 48) “They're sad,” said Cousin George. | “We won't be able to eat our lunch 
“Tet’s see what’s the matter,” said | at Pine Park today,” said Pussy Kitten 
“This is fun,” said Hector, and Hector. sadly, 
Cousin George agreed. They swam They swam over to the grass where “Oh, yes, you will!” said Hector. 
and they swam. Preity soon they Pussy and Chubby and Fluffy were sit- “How?” asked Chubby. 
reached Creaking Bridge where every- ting and looking sorrowful. “Do you know a way?” Fluffy 
body crossed the river to Pine Park. “What’s wrong?” asked Hector. wondered, 
“Oh, look!” said Cousin George. “We can’t cross the bridge,” said Hector nodded. “You can cross the 
“See who’s there on the other side!” Pussy Kitten. river on my back,” he said. 




















Two and One Half Centuries of Progress 
now serve you... 


as two famous names join forces 











The merger of The American Crayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio into 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City, New Jersey, brings together 
two companies whose business lives total more than two and one half centuries. 


This, in a way, is a colorful combination, the better to serve future America 
In the worlds of color, modern design, changing industry, and education. 


The products of the two companies will continue to be promoted and sold 
separately by the respective sales organizations from their present headquarter 
locations. However, the combined resources and management will not only 
maintain high standards of quality, but will create new and imaginative 
products to suit tastes and techniques of art and education of the future. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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“Oh, goody!” said Pussy Kitten, 
jumping around happily. “You can be 
our ferryboat, Hector.” 

“Hop on my back, Pussy,” said 
Hector. “I'll take you over first.” 

Pussy was only a little kitten. He 
picked up his bottle of milk from the 
grass and hopped onto Hector’s back. 

“Tll take you over, Fluffy,” said 
Cousin George. 

Fluffy was only a little squirrel. He 
picked up his bag of nuts from the 
grass and hopped onto Cousin George’s 
back. 

Hector and George began to swim 
across the river. 

“This is fun!” said Pussy Kitten. 

“Tt’s more fun than anything I can 
think of,” said Fluffy Squirrel. 

Quick as a wink they were at the 
other side of the river. 

“Tll swim back now and _ get 
Chubby,” said Hector. 

“T’ll go with you,” said George. 

Soon they reached the grass where 
Chubby was waiting. 

“Hop onto my back, Chubby,” said 
Hector. “It’s your turn now.” 

Chubby was as round and fat as ever 
a rabbit could be. He picked up his 
basket of lettuce and hopped onto 
Ilector’s back. 

Right away Hector sank almost to 
the bottom of Singing River. Chubby 
hopped off again. 

“Oh, my goodness!’ said Hector, 
spluttering. “I’m afraid you are too 
heavy to ride on my back.” 

Chubby looked very very sad. “Now 
I can’t go to the picnic at all,” he said. 

But Hector had an idea. “I know 
what,” he said. “You put your front 
feet on Cousin George’s back. And put 
your hind feet on my back.” 

“That is an excellent idea,” said 
Cousin George. “Then we can swim 
side by side across the river.” 

Chubby did what Hector said and 
soon he was safely on the other side. 

“Thank you very much,” - said 
Chubby. 

“Will you come to our picnic next 
week, Hector?” asked Pusssy. 

“Please come,” said Fluffy. 

“Maybe the bridge will be fixed next 
week,” said Hector. 

“We want you to come even if the 
bridge is fixed,” said Pussy. 

“We want you to come with us on 
all our picnics,” said Fluffy. 

“Because you are our very best 
friend,” said Chubby. 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you very 
much,” said Hector. He was happic: 
than he had ever been. He had foun 
something kind to do for Pussy and 
Fluffy and Chubby. And they wer 
his friends. 


Daddy’s Living Gift 
(Continued from page 49) 


was the rock garden, covering the 
whole steep slope. 

“We brought all the rocks from the 
woods in Pete’s express wagon,” Sally 
explained. 

“We dug the ferns and plants our- 
selves,” Pete broke in. 

“IT helped,’ Mother added, rubbing 
her back again, 

There were violets and ferns and 
pretty moss, Jack-in-the-pulpits, and 
some plants which Mother had bought 
to bloom later. A bright geranium 
queened it over all the rest. 

“We bought it with our piggy-bank 
pennies,” Sally and Pete explained 
‘Do you like your Father’s Day pres 
ent, Daddy? 

“Like it!” Daddy’s big smile told 
them that he did. “No more pushing 
the lawn mower up and down. This is 
a present that will live on and on!” 

And grow, we hope!” Sally and 
Pete laughed. 
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Interpreting the 
Educational Program to 
the Public 


(Continued from page 6) 


officer, a clergyman, and the school 
counselor. Each panelist looked at 
the child from the vantage point of 
his contacts. The discussion brought 
into focus the opportunities through 
which each adult might help a child 
to grow in his sense of responsibility and 
to improve in his habits of appropriate 
behavior. 

Though the ongoing programs of 
parent-teacher associations are geared 
to the interests of the local school, they 
can rightly give attention to critical 
discussions in the press and on the air 
by informing the parents and the public 
about what the school is doing in such 
areas as teaching reading, providing 
more classroom space, and identifying 
and developing superior abilities in 
children. 

From radio and television. A dis- 
cussion of a television lesson viewed 
by parents was the way one school en- 
couraged them to ask questions about 
how reading is being taught. An ar- 
ticle in the PTA Bulletin invited par- 
ents to listen, and alerted them to 
the significance of the children’s ex- 
periences. A plan for receiving tel- 
ephone inquiries after the program 
paid off in contacts with nonparents 
who, by chance, had dialed the pro- 
gram and wanted more information. 

From school publications. A student 
newspaper can interpret many phases 
of the school program to both parents 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


June 5-6—Feast of Weeks 
(Shabuot)—Giving the 
law (Torah) on Mount 
Sinai. 

June 9—Pentecost. 

June 9-15—National 
Week. 

June 14—Flag Day. 

June 16—Father's Day. 

June 21—Summer begins 
at 11:21 A.M. 


Flag 











and children. One school mails a 
special issue to its prospective new 
students. The purpose, as stated by 
the principal in his letter of welcome, 
is to acquaint the newcomers with the 
school in order to make their beginning 
days more pleasant. 

“In the Kindergarten,” a sixteen- 
page booklet issued by the Baltimore 
Public Schools, tells children in pic- 
tures and their parents in the pictures 
and captions what the children will 
do in the kindergarten. 

From participation in school activi- 
ties. It is fairly easy to secure active 
participation in the educational pro- 
gram when parents are invited to assist 
the school along the lines of the par- 
ents’ expertness and within the time 
they have available. 

Through participation in setting up 
a Resource Room in one elementary 
school, parents learned a great deal 
about what makes a good school. They 
also became aware of how teachers, 
parents, children, instructional ma- 
terials, and school facilities contribute 
to the educational program. Teachers 
had been invited by the principal to 
list what they would find useful in the 
room. Parents were asked what they 
should like to know about the pro- 
gram. Simultaneously, an informal 
survey was made of the talents, skills, 
and things which parents might be 


willing to share with the school at 
mutually convenient times. 

As finally set up, the Resource Room 
contains one copy of each of the books 
used for group instruction (no library 
books are included), charts, teacher- 
made units, book lists, examples of 
pupils’ work (no longer pertinent to 
what they are currently studying but 
useful as clues to teachers for subse- 
quent planning), and a file of cards 
indexing “What Parents Are Willing to 
Share.” Alphabetized in each category, 
the cards are filed by interests, sub- 
ject areas, and the parent’s name. 
Each cross-reference card contains the 
parent’s name, address, telephone num- 
ber, and the days and hours when he 
may be called on, subject to a specific 
invitation prior to the time his ser- 
vices or materials are desired. 


INTERPRETING to NONPARENTS 


Wuat Nonparents Want To Know 
As employers of school graduates, as 
distributors of goods and services, as 
taxpayers, and as citizens, nonparents 
are interested in what is being taught 
and how. They are concerned with the 
quality of education and what it costs. 
Were THuey Ger INFORMATION 

From the mass media. General dis- 
cussions of educational problems in 
the mass media often alert the public 
to take a look at the schools in their 
local community. When the press, ra- 
dio, and television are presenting con- 
structive views of modern education, 
there will be a tendency to interpret 
favorably the local program. If, how- 
ever, publicity is being given to neg- 
ative criticism of schools, factual and 
fair presentation of the local schools 
should be sought from local newspa- 
pers, and radio and television stations. 
When the public is encouraged to 
telephone or to write for further in- 
formation, and to visit schools to see 
children in their classroom, wrong 
impressions can be corrected and cor- 
rect impressions can be confirmed. 

From meetings in school buildings. 
Where the schools are open to com- 
munity groups for holding meetings, 
many people who would not otherwise 
do so come back to school. If the dis- 
play cases in the corridors exhibit 
informative and interpretative ma- 
terials, the visitor may become interest- 
ed in learning more about the schools. 
It is also desirable to make available, 
for pick-up by visitors, attractively 
illustrated and simply worded explana- 
tions of the school program. The 
manner in which the school personnel 
treat the visitors makes a lasting im- 
pression upon them. 

From service to the schools. Invita- 
tions to participate in graduation ex- 
ercises, career conferences, and school 
assemblies have been one means of 
attracting nonparents to the school. 
Membership in lay advisory committees 
on health education, vocational educa- 
tion, and the building program, to cite 
a few examples, have not only ac- 
quainted participants with the school 
program but have also strengthened it. 

Whenever a nonparent is called up- 
on to contribute to the school program 
along the lines of his expertness and 
whenever his contribution is utilized 
in an appropriate way, such an in- 
dividual is ready to learn more about 
the program, and the school should 
have available in print, if possible, a 
brief but clear interpretation of its 
goals and its curricular offerings. 


MAJOR DECISIONS 


A major decision of the staff is what 
the system as a whole can do through 
the printed word and. through radio 
and television to interpret the school 
program. This interpretation will re- 
quire understanding what makes a 
good school program and what is 


needed locally in terms of staff, facili- 
ties, budget, and school-community 
relations. 

A second decision, which each teach- 
er has to make for himself, is what he 
can accomplish through the quality of 
his daily teaching and through his 
contacts with parents and the public. 


We Introduce Enrichment 
Units 


(Continued from page 70) 


In addition to the list of books, the 
children were provided with forms 
upon which to record pertinent data 
about the books they read. These 
forms were used by the children to 
make their reports and were handed 
in to the teacher in booklet form at 
the close of the entire ten units. 

After our initial discussion, we went 
to the school library where each child 
chose his first book. We have a well 
stocked library, but because of the 
large circulation of books we decided 
that each child might begin where he 
chose on the reading ladder; that is, 
he need not take them in order. As 
time went on, children who were hav- 
ing difficulty in finding a book for a 
certain rung of the ladder were able 
to draw on the experience of others 
who had been more successful. 

Our project engendered immediate 
enthusiasm, and the liveliness of our 
discussions as we reviewed books read 
by various members of the group, or 
discussed background and information- 
al material for the rungs on the reading 
ladder, soon attracted the attention of 
the other reading groups and they be- 
gan pressing to be included in the proj- 
ect. We incorporated these new chil- 
dren in our study group just as soon as 
they had finished their assigned read- 
ing material including texts and work- 


books. Of course basic reading skills 
could not be neglected, and part of 
each period was devoted to teacher- 
prepared mimeographed materials 
dealing with word analysis, uses of the 
dictionary, and other skills. 

In conjunction with the reading lad- 
ders, we began showing motion pic- 
tures dealing with the themes of the 
several units. These were shown to 
the entire class and helped to further 
stimulate interest in our project. Ex- 
amples of the type of film shown are 
as follows: “Families First” (New 
York State Youth Commission, Albany, 
N.Y.) correlates with the unit on Pat- 
terns of Family Life. “And Now 
Miguel” (United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29) corre- 
lates with several units on the ladder, 
including most notably, How It Feels 
to Grow Up, and Differences Between 
Generations. As this is also a beauti- 
fully made film high in artistic value, 
some of the children felt it correlated 
with the Good Literature rung of our 
ladder. 

For the teacher in the regular class- 
room, I would suggest a modified ver- 
sion of the experiment as we carried 
it through at the University Elemen- 
tary School. Such a program could be 
used in conjunction with the regular 
reading activities, perhaps devoting 
three days each week to textbooks and 
the other two days to the Reading 
Ladder program. Of course, this offers 
one solution to the problem of the 
child who is a skilled reader, com- 
pletes his work quickly, and then feels 
he has nothing to do. The resourceful 
teacher can elaborate on these units, 
perhaps to include poetry, creative 
dramatics, and creative writing. 

The results of our experiment can 
best be summarized by quoting one 
pupil’s comment: “Mother, we are 
expanding our reading horizons.” 











SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED IN 


THE MOTOR HOUSE 
with 200 spacious air- 
rooms 


conditioned 





VIRGINIA proudly joins Colonial 
Williamsburg’s two 
famous hotels, The Inn 
and Lodge in serving 
the needs of the motor- 


ing public. 


Adjacent to the new 
Williamsburg Informa- 
tion Center, the Motor 
House is convenient to 
the historic exhibition 
buildings. It offers full 
recreational facilities 
and a children’s play- 
ground. The beautiful 
Motor House Cafeteria 
features delicious family 


meals at popular prices. 


Double rooms with bath 
from $10. 


For information or reservations write to Mary Thompson, reservation manager, 
Williamsburg Motor House; see your travel agent, or reservation offices—in New 
York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, C1 6-6800—in Washington: 1145 19th St., RE 7-8114. 


For information on School Journeys write to John Harbour, Williamsburg, Virginia 
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The Winner 
(Continued from page 84) 


(Enter Mazie and Milly.) 

MaAziE—Oh! What happened to my 
roses? They’re all ruined. (Looks at 
Milly’s garden.) Why, your roses aren’t 
hurt at all. Some people have all the 
luck. 

(Enter Garden Judges.) 

FIRST jupcE (to Mazie)—Young 
lady, is this your garden? 

MAZIE (hangs her head)—Yes, sir— 
what's left of it. I was just unlucky 
this year. 

SECOND yjupGE—Why, the insects 
have stripped the bushes. Didn’t you 
dust them with insect powder? 

MAzIE—No, ma’am. I’ve been away 
all this month. 

SECOND jUDGE—Roses have to have 
care, my dear. 

(Judges pass on to Milly’s garden.) 

THIRD JUDGE—What wonderful roses! 
The finest we’ve seen anywhere! 

mi.ty—Thank you, sir. They be- 
long to me. 

THIRD juDGE—It is plain that you 
worked hard. 

mitty—I did, but it was fun, too. 

(Judges all nod in agreement.) 

FIRST JUDGE—Well, Milly it looks as 
if you have won the first prize. We 
have seen all the other children’s 
gardens. Some of them are very nice 
but yours shows the results of knowing 
the right thing to do and doing it 
regularly. Congratulations! Here is 
your ten dollars. (Shakes hands with 
Milly as he gives her the check.) 

(Judges exit.) 

MAzIE—I guess you do deserve to 
win, Milly. It wasn’t just luck. Next 
year I’m going to enter the contest 
again and I’m going to try my best 
to finish what I start. 

(Milly cuts a rose and hands it to 
Mazie. They exit arm in arm.) 


The Jimdandy Dragon 
(Continued from page 49) 


wed her, Katy’s father has asked that 
I conquer a dragon in a tournament 
as a test of bravery.” He added 
gloomily, “I’m not big and strong like 
other knights, and I’ve never found 
the courage to engage a dragon in 
combat—” 

The knight broke off and put his 
face in his hands. 

“Take it easy,” said Denny soothing- 
ly. “By the way, what’s your name?” 

The knight raised his head and said, 
“Sir Freddie—” 

“How come you didn’t slay me while 
I slept?” Denny asked. 

Sir Freddie sighed. “I couldn’t bring 
myself to kill a sleeping dragon.” 

Denny looked happy. 

Then an idea struck Denny. “Sup- 
pose you needn’t go away after all?” 

The knight spoke impatiently. “It’s 
no go. I told you I just can’t do battle 
with dragons.” 

“Fiddle-faddle!” Denny snorted 
cheerfully. “What’s the matter with us 
putting on a show?” 

“But I can’t fight you,” Sir Freddie 
protested. “You’re—you’re my friend.” 

“So I am,” agreed Denny pleasantly. 
“You’re my friend, too. And friends 
help one another. We'll pretend to 
fight. You will be declared winner. 
After everyone goes home, I'll get up 
and be on my way.” 

Sir Freddie smiled for the first time. 
“Odzookens!” he exclaimed. “I hope 
it works!” 

“Well, here’s what to do,” Denny 
dropped his voice. “Advertise the 
event by the town crier. Offer a gate 
prize,” he went on, “and for the 
youngsters free candy and balloons.” 

Sir Freddie nodded. “We shouldn’t 
be seen together before the day of the 


tournament,” he advised. “There’s a 
forest up the road. Stay there. Pll 
come by and post a challenge with the 
time and place of battle. Leave the 
rest to me.” 

The two shook paw and hand and 
departed. 

In a few days Sir Freddie rode his 
charger to the forest. Without once 
looking around for a glimpse of his 
friend (in case anyone was watching) 
the knight fastened a paper to a juni- 
per tree and galloped off. 

Denny wandered over to the juniper 
tree. He read the challenge, noting the 
time and place of battle. 

When the sun rose on the day of the 
tournament, Denny set out from the 
forest. 

Presently he arrived at the tourna- 
ment grounds and found the seats for 
spectators crowded with grownups and 
boys and girls. 

The trumpets sounded. 

Sir Freddie, armored and mounted, 
took his place at one end of the 
grounds. The cheering was loud and 
long. 

Then a herald signaled to Denny. 
The dragon, pretending to be very 
fierce, stomped to the other end, blow- 
ing great smoke rings. 

The knight turned to the spectators. 
He bowed to the section where the no- 
bility was seated. The prettiest girl 
there gave him an enchanting smile. 
A jolly-faced man beside her smiled 
back too. 

“That will be Katy,” thought Denny 
approvingly, “and her Papa.” 

Sir Freddie started off. He spurred 
his horse and bore down on the dragon. 

Denny lashed out his tail and 
tangled the legs of the knight’s horse 
like a fancy pretzel. 

The horse got up and ran off the 
field. Sir Freddie got up from the 
ground and added a few prankish 
touches of his own, like booting Denny 
into a backward flip. They fought up 
and down the field with zest. 

One minute Denny was tossing Sir 
Freddie around like a beanbag, the 
next minute Sir Freddie was making 
Denny do flip-flops. 

During a ong-minute pause for 
cheers, Sir Freddfe said to the dragon, 
“This is a good spot to end it, while 
I’m supposed to be on top.” 

“O.K.” murmured Denny agreeably. 

A few moments later, Sir Freddie 
raised the visor of his helmet and be- 
gan reciting the familiar words, “I 
have whaled thee in fair battle, drag- 
on. Dost yield?” 

It was the biggest moment in Sir 
Freddie’s life. Then suddenly the 


knight was seen to take a deep breath 
as though he had made a choice. 

“Listen, folks,” he began, addressing 
the crowds. “You’ve been humbugged! 
You were promised a fair fight and 
you should have had it—” 

Denny’s goggly eyes almost popped 
out from his head. 

Then Sir Freddie said that he'd 
never had the courage to do the thing 
he was afraid of—engage a dragon in 
combat because he wasn’t big and 
strong like other knights. He told 
about loving Katy and what he had to 
do before he could wed her. 

“I felt pretty discouraged on the day 
I met this dragon. We became friends 
and between us we planned this tourna- 
ment.” Sir Freddie faltered. 

Then the Duke of Wimbley, Katy’s 
father, rose and looked at the knight. 
His face broke into a smile. 

“My boy, I like frankness!” said the 
Duke of Wimbley. “Such strength of 
character in a knight, I mean—” 
Katy’s father suddenly waved a hand. 
“Shucks!” he laughed, “go ahead, Sir 
Freddie, and marry my daughter 
Katy!” 

Denny looked pleased. At last he 
understood something. 

“Why, it doesn’t matter,” he thought, 
“if you’re big or little. It’s what’s in- 
side you that really counts!” 

By this time Katy came rushing onto 
the field and into the arms of Sir 
Freddie. 

The crowds cheered. 

After a bit Denny went up to the 
knight and they did a lot of friendly 
hand and paw shaking. 

Then Denny stepped on his way. 
The skies were blue, the trees were 
green, and he was returning to his 
cave in the mountains that was just 
right for a jimdandy dragon. 


Circus Program 
(Continued from page 68) 


(Tightrope Walker walks, dances, 
jumps up and changes feet, balances 
on one foot and one hand on a wire— 
on the floor—while holding umbrella 
for balance. Recorded music may be 
played as she performs.) 

RINGMASTER—All circuses have a 
thin man. Mr. Bones, will you do a 
dance for us? 

(Mr. Bones dances around to music 
keeping arms, legs, and neck limber.) 

RINGMASTER—And now for some 
more clown fun. Our Tramp Clown 
will do a few tricks for you. 

(Tramp Clown takes off his hat and 
cleans a place on the floor, lays down 




















“and a merit badge goes to Thomas Ryan for identifying poison ivy.” 
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his hobo pack, juggles small unbreak- 
able plates, drops them, and finally 
picks up one and kicks it. He dances 
around doing any trick he likes.) 

RINGMASTER—Our famous Strong 
Man will now show you just how strong 
he really is. 

(Strong Man enters with weights 
—cardboard boxes painted black, one 
on each end of a broomstick—support- 
ed on one shoulder. He shows his mus- 
cles and then, with much effort, lifts 
the weights.) 

RINGMASTER—The next thing will be 
a dance by our famous Gypsy Dancers. 
(He names them.) 

(Gypsy Dancers dance any folk 
dance. We used “Chimes of Dun- 
kirk.”) 

RINGMASTER—And last we want to 
show you our dancing pony and her 
trainer. 

(Trainer, holding “pony’s’ bit strap, 
makes the pony bow, dance, stand on 
hind legs, nod yes, shake head for no, 
and so on.) 

RINGMASTER— This concludes our cir- 
cus. We hope you liked it. (Bows.) 

(Performers may leave acting area 
in parade formation or not as seems 
feasible.) 


Mr. Oppledopple Wanted 
to Join the Circus 


(Continued from page 48) 


“I'd like to live with the circus 
always,” sighed Mr. Oppledopple. 

“Well, why don’t you join us? We 
could have lots of fun. I’d show you 
how to do somersaults. You could show 
me how to paint something besides my 
funny face,” laughed the clown. 

“The circus owner says he doesn’t 
need any more clowns. And he says 
I’m too short to take care of the 
animals. You know they are so tall, 
There is no place for anyone else just 
now,” said Mr. Oppledopple sadly. 

“Well, I happen to know different- 
ly,” said the clown. “Who ever heard 
of a circus that didn’t have a tall, tall 
TALL man? The man that owns this 
circus has been on the lookout for just 
such a man for a long, long time.” 

“But that lets me out,” said Mr. 
Oppledopple sadly. “For years I’ve 
tried but nothing has made me even a 
teeny-weeny bit taller.” 

“You mustn’t give up so easily,” said 
the clown. “A smart handy man like 
you should be able to think of some- 
thing.” 

Mr. Oppledopple cleaned his paint- 
brush. It was time for him to go home. 
He kept muttering to himself, “How 
can I become tall? How can I become 
tall?” while he took little short steps 
down the street. After a while he saw 
a boy walking on high stilts. 

Mr. Oppledopple had to walk 
clump-ity, clump, very fast to catch 
up with him, “Oh, boy!” he called, 
“could I please see if I can walk on 
your stilts?” 

“Sure thing!” grinned the boy. 

Mr. Oppledopple had no trouble at 
all waiking on the stilts. He took steps 
as long as those of the circus ostrich. 
He could even dance a jig on them. 

“Say, boy, I'll trade you a circus 
ticket for these stilts.” 

“Sure thing!” shouted the boy. “I’d 
rather go to a circus than walk stilts 
any time.” 

Mr. Oppledopple was home in no 
time. Because at last he could take 
long, long steps. 

He rushed out to his clothesline. He 
yanked off three pairs of his painter’s 
white pants. He quickly cut the legs 
off two pairs. He sewed two legs to- 
gether. Then he stitched them to one 
leg of the third pair. He fixed the 
other pant leg the same way. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Mr. Oppledopple Wanted 
to Join the Circus 
(Continued from page 90) 


The last day of the circus Mr. 
Oppledopple wasn’t a bit sad. He 
nailed an old pair of heavy workshoes 
to the bottom of his stilts. He pulled 
the long, long pair of white pants over 
his long stilt-legs. He hurried off to 
the circus. . 

Mr. Oppledopple had to stoop ’way 
down to get under the tent-flap door- 
way. While the band played a hippity- 
hoppity ‘tune Mr. Oppledopple danced 
a hippity-hoppity jig. 

The crowd began to clap and roar 
with laughter. The circus owner turned 
around. 

“Mr. Oppledopple! Mr. Opple- 
dopple!” he cried as he climbed up on 
top of a ladder so he could shake 
hands. “At last a real tall, tall TALL 
man. Never has a crowd laughed so 
hard before. Please join my circus for 
always.” 

Mr. Oppledopple put his hands be- 
hind his back. He bent his head as if 
he were thinking. He took three long 
steps one way and then three long 
steps the other. Finally he said, “Why, 
yes! I think I'll join your circus.” 

Mr. Oppledopple was the happiest 
man in the whole world. At last he 
could work for the circus every day 
in the year. 


Circus Activities 
(Continued from page 68) 


Folk music is a rich mine for im- 
provisation and rhythmic play. “Down 
Came a Lady,” a Virginia folk song in 
American Folk Songs for Children, by 
Ruth Seeger (Doubleday) adapts it- 
self well to circus play. 

STORIES AND POEMS 

There are many children’s books 
about circus life. The following are 
some I have found suitable: Big Book 
of the Real Circus, by Benjamin 
Brewster (Grosset and Dunlap). Cir- 
cus Time, by Marion Conger (Simon 
and Schuster). Chirp a Little Clown 
in a Big Circus, by Ruth Wittner 
(American Book Co.). 

Poetry was presented during conver- 
sation periods and to summarize group 
experiences. Time for Poetry, edited 
by May Arbuthnot (Scott Foresman) 
includes many charming circus poems, 
“Excuse Us, Animals in the Zoo,” by 
Wynne, “The Elephant,” by Asquith, 
and “The Seals,” by Aldis. Merry-Go- 
Round of Verse by Elsie Melchert 
Fowler (Creative Enterprises, 6620 Di- 
ersey Avenue, Chicago 35) contains 
“The Circus Parade” and other poems 
about wild animals. 

Since the circus unit came late in 
the school year, it became an integral 
part of the reading-readiness program. 

ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 
Books 
Circus Parade, by L. Furbush (Mac- 

millan). 

True Book of the Circus, by M. Har- 
mer (Childrens Press). 

FiLMs 

Circus Animals, 11 min., sound, color 
(Academy Films, P.O. Box 3088, 
Hollywood 38, Calif.). Also Circus 
Show and Circus People. 

Circus Day, 22 min., sound, color 
(Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 
Bresee Ave., Pasadena 7, Calif.). 

Circus Day in Our Town, 16 min. 
sound, b. & w. (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIl.). 

Circus Wakes Up, 9 min., sound, b & 
w. (Sterling Films, Inc., 316 W. 
57th St., New York 19). 


FILMSTRIPS 

Geatest Show on Earth, 41 frames 
from movie of the same name (Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y.). 

REcorDS 

“Circus,” Planned Study Set EAD- 
2014—six circus records for kinder- 
garten through Grade 4 (Children’s 
Record Guild, 100 Sixth Ave., New 
York 13). 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
(Continued from page 82) 


Jack ran into a closet and slammed 
the door. Inside the closet, Jack was 
shaking with fear. 

The Giant boomed in a loud voice, 
“Fee, fie, fo, fum, I smell the blood 
of an Englishman!” 

“Oh, no!” Jack heard the huge 
woman say. “You smell some stew 
left over from yesterday.” 

The Giant sat down. He clapped 
three times. (Action.) “Bring me my 
hen that lays golden eggs, woman!” 
he shouted. 

The huge woman brought the hen, 
and the Giant cried, “Hen, lay some 
golden eggs!” The hen did as she was 
bidden. Soon the Giant dropped off to 
sleep and snored., 

Jack crept out of the closet, grabbed 
‘the hen, slammed the door behind 
him, and ran from the castle. He swam 
across the lake. He pushed his way 
through the forest. He ran and ran 
and walked and walked until finally 
he reached the top of the beanstalk. 
He climbed down hand over hand. 
When he reached the bottom, he 
sighed with relief. 

(You go on from here.) 


Andy and the Liberty Bell 
(Continued from page 86) 


All business had come to a stand- 
still. The streets were filled with men 
and women, boys and girls all dressed 
in their Sunday clothes. Some carried 
flags and banners. All were in a happy 
mood as they made their way to the 
State House yard. 

Everyone made way for Grandpa 
McNair and his family because they 
knew he was the official bell ringer. 
Andy felt that his grandfather was a 
very important man, and he was proud 
of him. 

When they finally got to the State 
House, Congress was already in ses- 
sion behind closed doors. Grandpa 
McNair went to the belfry to wait for 
the signal to ring the bell. 

Andy and his father and mother re- 
mained near the door. It was a very 
hot day. People were talking, fanning 
themselves, and shooing away the flies 
at the same time. Andy kept his eyes 
on the doors. 

Around twelve o'clock, the doors 
opened. People stopped talking, and 
pushed forward. The heat and the 
flies were forgotten, and everyone 
listened to John Nixon read the Dec- 
laration of Independence in a strong 
and clear voice. When it was finished, 
Andy felt someone nudge him. “Run 
to the belfry and tell McNair to start 
ringing.” 

Andy bounded up the wooden stairs, 
and shouted excitedly, “Ring, Grand- 
pa! Ring!” 

And the great bell pealed forth, 
proclaiming liberty “throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

People started to cheer and sing and 
wave their.banners. Andy stood with 
his feet apart, his Sunday hat in his 
hands. His eyes were on the bell. As 
it swung back and forth, he felt that 
he had had a part in its ringing. 


The Liberty Bell 
(Continued from page 85) 


the bell, gentlemen? “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land and to all the 
inhabitants thereof.” Well, your fine 
bell proclaimed it that historic day. 

m.c.—And as the Revolutionary War 
went on, I suppose the bell stayed up 
there in its tower and rang for the 
people, just as it always had. 

JOHN jacop—Oh, no, it didn’t! 

(John Nixon stands with others in 
rear.) 

M.c. (steps toward John Jacob, puts 
his hands on his shoulders)—Why, 
what’s the matter, son? You seem so 
tired and hot. 

JOHN jAcos—It is about the bell— 
the Liberty Bell! It didn’t stay in its 
steeple. It had to be moved—fast! And 
my father was the one who moved it! I 
still remember how scared I was, It 
was September, 1777, and General 
Howe was moving into Philadelphia 
with his Redcoats. They wanted to 
destroy our bell! 

M.c.—Well, what did you do with 
the bell? A two-thousand-pound bell 
is a big thing to hide. 

JOHN jaAcosp—It sure is—we found 
that out! But we did it. We hauled 
Old Liberty down from the tower and 
loaded it on a wagon and took it to 
Allentown. There we hid Old Liberty 
under a church floor. And there it 
stayed for more than a year. By that 
time Philadelphia was free again, and 
we brought the bell back to the tower. 
It hung there for a long time. In fact, 
I saw an old man outside your studio 
who rang the Liberty Bell in 1835. 

m.c.—Oh, then, let’s talk with him. 
(To Aide.) Will you show the bell 
ringer in? 

(Aide exits and returns with Bell 
Ringer, who walks to table. John Jacob 
stands with others at rear. M.C. shakes 
hands with Bell Ringer. Both are 
seated. ) 

mM.c.—And you rang the Liberty Bell 
in 1835? Was that a special day? 

BELL RINGER—Yes, very special. For 
two reasons. One was that I was tolling 
the bell because of the death of a 
great patriotic leader—John Marshall, 
who was Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

M.c.—And what was the other 
reason? 

BELL RINGER (sadly)—Old Liberty 
broke. After eighty-two years of faith- 
ful service, the clapper cracked its 
side, Ah, that was a special day when 
we lost the voice of our beloved bell! 

M.c. (stepping to Liberty Bell, run- 
ning finger along crack)—So that is 
when it happened? Mourning for one 
of the people who loved it. And after 
the bell broke and it was taken down 
from the tower, what did the people 
do with it? 

(Joe and Mary rush in.) 

MarY—We know! We know! 

joe—We learned about it at school. 
And last summer we went to see it. 

M.c.—Fine! Then will you tell us 
about it? 

MARY—They placed the Liberty Bell 
in a special room in Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. Independence 
Hall is the building that used to be 
called the State House. 

joe—And everybody goes there to 
look at the bell. Its side is cracked, 
but when you look at it you always 
feel free and happy. I guess it is still 
proclaiming liberty throughout all the 
land. 

ALL (in unison)—“Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land, and to all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 

M.c.—Thank you all for telling the 
story of the Liberty Bell. (To Audi- 
ence.) Did you like it? 

(Audience applauds as guests leave 
the stage.) 





See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. Independent or all- 
expense... superb f and service 
«++ exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 


INDEPENDENT CRUISES $68.50 up 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $139.50 up 


6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 


These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels. 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $130 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto $160 up, 
incl. rail to Montreal. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $163 up 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac— 
1 day at Chateau Frontenac. 
ARISTO CRUISES $193.50 up 
8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 
U.S. tax extra 
Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 
Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 
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FREE TRAVEL KIT 


to help you enjoy 


MARYLAND 


‘‘America in Miniature’’ 





The massive Alleghanys with 
their cool wooded lakes 

and tumbling streams, 
Maryland’s year ‘round 
mountaintop playground — 
rich rolling hills of the 
Piedmont region — historic 
battlefields — old manor 
houses of mellowed brick 

. that bask in the warm 
sunshine of Southern Maryland 
— the vast Tidewater country 
and “‘Eastern Sho” — the 
world-renowned Chesapeake 
Bay bordered by miles of 
happy vacationlands and 
picturesque fishing villages — 
wide sandy resort beaches 
upon which the blue Atlantic 
pours her churning surf — 
Baltimore's historic 

landmarks — her docks and 
ships from all over the world 
— Fort McHenry, birthplace 
of The Star Spangled 
Banner — three-century-old 
Annapolis — her magnificent 
1772 State House, the oldest 
in the nation in daily use — 
the U. S. Naval Academy — 
the almost unbelievable 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge — 
you'll read in this Travel Kit 
about all the features that 
make Maryland truly,“‘America 
in Miniature”. Just write 
for it; it’s free for the asking. 
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Camping in the 
School Curriculum 
(Continued from page 74) 


valuable way to relate economics and 
health to conservation. 

1. Read and discussed contour and 
terrace farming in relation to soil 
conservation. 

2. Studied erosion by wind or rain, 
and methods of combating each. 

3. Learned that leverage principles 
were known to the ancient Egyptians, 
and how this knowledge would be use- 
ful in camp to move boulders and 
clear an area for the council fire. 

4. Practiced making and reading 
maps. 

Camp Experiences 

1. Used democratic procedures, ex- 
perience- and idea-sharing, and cour- 
tesy every day. 

2. Reviewed colonial America and 
pioneer life, and compared the basic 
needs of each. 

3. Noticed land use, and learned 
reasons for shifting population. 

4. Used compass during hikes from 
camp. 

5. Studied industries—logging, fish- 
ing, agriculture, and forestry. 

6. Improved camp facilities (trails, 
signs, and so on) and learned respect 
for public property. 


HEALTH 


Preplanning 

1. The basic seven foods were re- 
viewed in relation to a balanced meal. 

2. The school kitchen was inspect- 
ed fori sanitary practices; waste and 
errbagl disper 

3. Betlmaking was demonstrated by 
the school nurse. 

4. The importance of personal 
health, clean socks, daily elimination, 
and plenty of sleep was stressed. 

5. Lessons in first aid were given 
by school nurse. 

6. Safety practices at camp with 
respect to running, cook-outs, near- 
ness to water, handling knives and 
axes, and hiking were discussed. 
Camp Experiences 

1. Blankets aired and beds made. 

2. Learned to sleep head to toe in 
bunks. 

3. Participated in sanitary cook- 
outs, garbage disposal, food preser- 
vation, and sterilization of eating and 
cooking equipment. 

4. Wore suitable clothing for vari- 
ous activities. 

5. Observed safety rules on all oc- 
casions. 

6. Practiced fire prevention. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Preplanning 

1. The children wrote manufacturers 
of camping equipment, cereal con- 
cerns, and agencies of state and federal 
governments requesting informational 
materials which would be useful in the 
camp library. 

2. Pupils published a newspaper re- 
cording preparations for camp trip. 
Besides articles of news interest, there 
were poems, jokes, and puzzles con- 
structed around camp life. 

3. They selected books from the 
school library to take to camp. 
Camp Experiences 

1. A letter home was the “ticket” 
for the evening meal. 

2. Some children kept a diary. 

3. Exploration trips and evaluations 
were recorded in notebooks. 

4. Storytelling included myths about 
Paul Bunyan. 

5. The tape recorder was used to 
preserve and evaluate each day’s hap- 
penings. 

6. Some topic of nature was used as 
basis for mealtime conversation. 

7. Dramatizations portrayed camp 
activities or summarized learnings. 


8. Birds and flowers seen during 
camp stay were listed and studied. 

9. Spelling included new words en- 
countered in camp life. 

10. Choral speaking appealed to 
group. 

MUSIC 
Preplanning 

The children wrote some songs and 
cheers; practiced square dancing, 
Camp Experiences 

1. More songs and cheers were writ- 
ten as needs demanded. 

2. Clapping rhythms were devel- 
oped. 

3. Square dancing provided some 
entertainment. 

4. Singing was done on the trail, 
and in the bunk or shower room. 

SCIENCE 
Preplanning 

These units were reviewed: 

1. The nature of living things— 
plants and animals. 

2. The universe, including study of 
the stars, 

3. Land formations and conserva- 
tion. 

4, Weather. 

Camp Experiences 

1. Studied the ages of the earth, 
fossils, glacial movements, and streams. 

2. Reproductive processes for plants 
and animals, ant hills, tadpoles, snakes, 
lizards, flowers, birds’ nests and eggs 
received attention. 

3. Rock study included kinds and 
history. 

4. Learned to recognize wild game 
and fish in camping area. Children 
cooked and ate fish they caught after 
examining entrails. 

5. Identified heavenly bodies, and 
noticed signs in wind and sky pointing 
to weather changes. 

6. Learned to recognize poisonous 
plants in the area. 

7. Planted trees; built embankments 
and cleared brush as part of soil con- 
servation activities. 

8. Noticed kinds of trees and plants 
growing in camping area. Learned 
reasons why. 

9. Learned how the forest floor pre- 
vents floods; identified moss. 

0. Observed underground streams; 
studied gravity flow of water. 


EVALUATION 
One of the most important areas 
covered in the camping program was 
that of social living and tolerance. A 
spirit of fraternity existed where there 
was a common goal—a hike, a fish- 
ing trip, or a construction project. 





Here children were respected as much 
for their ability to answer questions 
on a subject as for their physical 
stamina. Many campers excelled in 
some activity for the first time, and 
in so doing gained self-confidence and 
social acceptance. This helped to 
eliminate the stigma which sometimes 
results from classroom emphasis on 

“book learning.” 

The camping experiences offered all 
the problems of community life, and 
gave children an opportunity to ex- 
ercise the skills of citizenship. An- 
other noticeable result was that chil- 
dren learned to care for their personal 
belongings and developed some appre- 
ciation for what adults were trying to 
do for them. 

Returning to the classroom, we 
found that situations encountered at 
camp played an important part in 
later studies. Besides significant gains 
in academic areas, there was a notice- 
able improvement in the psychological 
areas of emotion and social growth. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Air All About Us; Light All About Us; 
Sounds All About Us (films, color, 
and black and white ), Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Animal Homes (film, color, and black 
and white), Churchill-Wexler Film 
Productions, 801 N. Seward St., Los 
Angeles 38. 

Ant City; Babes in the Woods; Clouds; 
First Architects—Spiders; Sea Zoo; 
Shore Birds; Sun, Earth, and Moon; 
Tides; Weather (films), Almanac 
Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 

Earth and Universe Series (filmstrips), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Earthworms; Toads (films, color), Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

Erosion—USDA; Soil and Water Con- 
servation—USDA (films), United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29. 

Fish Are Interesting; Fossils Are In- 
teresting (films, color, and black 
and white), Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia, Inc., 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 

Forests and Conservation; Fossils Are 
Clues to Préhistoric Times (films, 
color, and black and white), Coro- 
net Films. 

How Plants Reproduce (film), Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 

Life in the Ocean; Rocks and Minerals 
(films, color, and black and white), 
Film Associates of California, Inc. 








A winning combination for identifying snakes—a live specimen, curious 
children, a teacher, and a handy reference book on subject of reptiles. 
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Seasonal Changes in Trees (film, col- 
or, and black and white), Coronet 
Films. 

Seed Dispersal (film, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

Simple Machines: Inclined Planes, 
Pulleys; Wheels and Axles (films, 
color, and black and white), Coro- 
net Films. 

Snakes Can Be Interesting; Thunder 
and Lightning .(films), Young 
America Films, Inc. 

Understanding Fire; Understanding 
Our Earth: Glaciers; Understanding 
Our Earth: Soil (films, color and 
black and white), Coronet Films. 

Winds and Their Causes (film, color, 
and black and white), Coronet 
Films. 

Wonders in a Country Stream (film, 
color, and black and white), Chur- 
chill-Wexler Productions. 

Woodland Manners—USDA (film, col- 
or), United World Films, Inc. 

Your Friend the Forest; Your Friend 
the Soil (films, color), Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. 


Our Food Program 
Provides Impetus 
(Continued from page 70) 


From the advanced group, we get 
out shoppers and prevocational work- 
ers. Each shopper has an assistant 
whom he trains to find certain prod- 
ucts and to itemize his shopping. This 
child must be able to read the shop- 
ping list and items in the store. He 
must be able also to read the names 
of the stores where he will make his 
purchases. When returning he makes 
in itemized list of articles purchased 
and amount of money taken and re- 
turned. Many times he needs to read 
price, weight, or brand name on item. 

The prevocational girls help to plan 
several menus each week. Newspapers 
are consulted weekly to compare 
prices in various stores of items need- 
ed to make up the weekly food list. 

These girls assemble a cookbook to 
be used at home, consisting of recipes 
which have been made in the food 
laboratory, and others collected from 
newspapers and magazines. 

Directions for using appliances and 
laundry detergents are read and fol- 
lowed carefully. 

These older pupils answer the tele- 
phone, and call to verify number of 
guests to expect for lunch from the 
main building. 

Since play and relaxation are impor- 
tant factors of learning and living, 
games, puzzles, records, and books are 
available and may be used when work 
is completed or during waiting periods. 
Many times we play guessing games 
using objects we see in the kitchen. 

Experience charts, dictated by the 
pupils, noting such events as the suc- 
cessful chocolate cake, batch of cook- 
ies, the successful tea party, or the 
“surprise” item on the day’s menu are 
always read with enthusiasm. 

Special news bulletins on such topics 
as “What’s New in Our Food Lab?” 
or “What’s Cooking?” or “Best Buys,” 
motivate independent reading. The 
pupils are encouraged to copy such 
bulletins and take them home. 

One writer has said, “Success is 
probably the most important motivat- 
ing factor for retarded or slow learn- 
ers.” To feel the joy of the anxious 
youngster who watches his first batch 
of cupcakes puff up or the luscious 
chocolate cake taken from the oven 
while his classmates exclaim and ad- 
mire, and is allowed to eat this deli- 
cious treat, is reward enough for all 
the tedious hours spent in learning 
the step-by-step process necessary to 
turn out such a masterpiece. 
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col- 
onet The Brothers 
a, (Continued from page 53) 
150 Peanut was feeling a little chilly. Peanut felt a wave of disappoint- 
It was still early for swimming. He ment sweep over him. He had been 
nes, started to swim back toward the beach. imagining how their mother’s face 
_ _ he heard a ay from the water. would light up when Ricky told her Really SEE 
: * Bago : erg e. He ney waving os _ younger ——s ag 4 saved 
arm at Peanut, in a wild motion. . But at we 
nder Peanut started swimming toward oS All right, rte Ricky, yon 
ung him, oy his breast stroke. He was you to promise me you won't take e e be in 
; surprised at his own speed. He came _ silly chances like th ain. i ‘ 
ding up ‘0 where Ricky won Goeninn on his ~ + ee ee 
ding -, looking pale and worried. Ricky laughed. “All right, I promise. CALI FORN IA | 
: “Put in ne hi he = — oe play safe —_ now os et — eR 
Ss. ur hand on my shoulder, is arm over Peanut’s bony shoulders 
—_ gee a ve get = the two went their way in friendly 
. ega is breast stroke _ silence. 
” ,again. It wasn’t as easy going in as it At home, their mother said, “Did 
um, had been going out. Ricky couldn't you have a good time? Lunch is ready. 
hur- help much, since he could only kick Wash up and do hurry.” 
with one foot, but when it seemed All that evening both boys were 
col- they would never get in to the beach, quiet. 
F Peanut felt the hard sand under him. “Had a tiring day?” Dad asked 
iend He helped Ricky up to the beach. them. 
pae- They were both exhausted. Ricky was “We always get tired at the begin- 
— .< Peanut had aig ages er ning of the swimming season, but then 
eanut began massaging the calf o we sort of harden up,” said Ricky. 
Ricky’s leg, and, as suddenly as it had “Don’t we, Peanut?” ‘ ‘ 
— the _ one — ae Peanut nodded. They went to bed 
icky jumped up from the sand. He early. It had been a tiring day. 
-—" 2 bog = > “gs The next morning, when Peanut 
ow, e said, “that hurt for a came down to breakfast, on the table 
: get few — out there. I’m glad you was a large, hand-printed sign. It read, 
vork- were with me. . in big, black letters: Hurray 
stant “You should never have gone over reg dusted 
vi wed .* You an i Peanut looked quickly at his mother 
1is eanut. He was so relieved that Ricky and father. They were both smiling, 
~_ was all right, he couldn’t help sound- proudly. He looked at Ricky. Ricky 
e ing cross. had a wide grin. 
“on ma 5. better get going,” said Ricky. “IT had to tell them,” he said, and 
> his m hungry. then added, ““What’s the d of hav- 
lakes The brothers started across the ing a hero in the family if md an 
iased warm, white sand, toward home. Then knows about it?” 
1 re- Ricky said, slowly, “Look, Peanut, Peanut sat down. His face was red 
read suppose we don’t mention this to with pleasure. 
item. Mother. She’d worry about me every Ricky lifted his glass of milk, “I 
plan time I went swimming. Suppose we offer a toast,” he said, “a toast to my 
apers just keep it to ourselves.” brave brother—John.” 
\pare 
1eed- 
ist. 
»k to , el itd “rer, s . 
7 a CARMEL —3 and 5 Day Avis Vacations YOSEMITE —5 Day Avis Vacations 
ooc . 
- All in the Day’s Work.- 
In the Vays WOrkK. NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND -| SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND 
; and } of 
‘and } | San Franciaeo- Sp , - 
Carrie Rarick 
te. ; . — guided os de -_ to ~ a Explore — studios at Universal 
er O see Steinhart Aquarium, Palace of Fine ity, Hollywood Bowl, famed Farmer's 
of THE PICNIC Arts, Seal Rocks—everything! Native Market ... Fascinating lectured tour of 
} ag — og ae — — homes ¢  ° in Beverly Hills, Beaches 
a SOMEHOW tears just didn’t fit in. ark. See Muir Woods, giant redwoods. ... See Blue Boy at Huntington Library— 
* oa } They didn’t owl oe #- there they See the Mother Lode country! the Harbor—Disneyland. 
‘$ are were, puddles of them on Lanny's Travel Agent will make all Travel Agen? will make all 
work shiny desk top. arrangements (no extra cost) arrangements (no extra cost) 
riods. The polar ong The ii age - or write for— or write for— 
t t tt : : : : 
oad -_ y 7-5 cain te = o— —— ap a me rates on FREE FOLDERS give details and rates on 
“ while the little boys slipped up be- ours to Berkeley and Stanford Universi- tours to San Diego, Old Mexico, Santa 
y the Atel diene bo euaie Ge dene. ties, Santa Rosa, Valley of the Moon, his- Barbara, Mt. Palomar Telescope (The Big 
» suc- They were bubbling over with joy— toric Monterey, Yosemite, Angel's Camp Eye), Palm Springs, Death Valley, Hoover 
Pon sheer happiness—the last day of and other Gold Rush towns. Dam, many more. 
r the school—no more school—no more 
: work to do—all dressed up waiting 
—— ) for the mothers to arrive with the SAN FRANCISCO TANNER 
’ wonderful delightful picnic baskets rare Tor es 
— that would give out such heaps of GRAY LINE ' GRAY LINE“ 
ab? delicious things. Dept. T., 425 4th St., San Francisco 7 Dept. T., 1207 W. 3rd St.,Los Angeles 17 *¢* 
suys, ; Just the thought of it made them 
The ; squirm and giggle—all but Lanny! 
such ; The new ball glove lay limp on the Licensees for 
desk beside him, untouched—its palm holding a battered ball. Avis Rent-a-Car System e 
— As the mothers began to gather, Lanny’s tears increased. 
a Through his wet fingers, he watched the baskets float past his open 
tivat- door. Ch fted hk d neighb 
weaned ; "TL, on | oe wafted in as neighbor greete neighbor. 
—_ e squalls of the preschool children echoed in the hallways. 
1x10US ; Then the children were in line and moving down the hall to the 
batch ; overloaded tables, each clutching a plate. Behind the tables stood 3 and 5 
scious yw — smiling and coaxing, as they heaped the plates with 
oven electables. 
d ad- All but Lanny’s. He held ‘it down, and no amount of inducement 
eet could persuade him to lift either the plate or his tearstained face. 
Sogger ; m You ano og” plate “iy ~ — agg 2 it i> _ — you 
J new were his tavorites. e licked the icing off the chocolate cake, 
— and ate a potato chip. That was all. You see—his mother didn’t cotant 
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Audio-Visual coupons: pages 22, 38, 40, 42. Travel: page 94. General: page 96. 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK. Please send me free illustrated color booklet describ- 
ing Rockefeller Center, including Guided Tours. 








Ins. 501 
BE, GP BBD. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccececcccccweccccesccccecceeccecccesceccerees 
DN caeeb cbsbd dec cetcccsccsocnessesecccevcccecsccusssecees BONE ccccses PHONG: 0 caavanes 6-57 
e ee eeece SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSEOESES 


on tours to Disneyland, San Diego, Palm Springs, Death Valley, Old Mexico, Hoover Dam 


TANNER GRAY LINE MOTOR TOURS. Please send me folders on rates and information 
@ and many more. 


Ins. 587 

PT eek ees wes SRG ds 04660666660 0066 60056 0006053 05000000b8040000060 F604 Fes Cece See Ceeec® 
BE OO TR, 60:5 060006600 0006600000000 0005650000050000050 000 cds THRaNNS SOCSS soe rereeocecess 

BE pa baeseseedesconccdiess coscccccsececocececccccsscccases Te GMD. ivieescen 6-57 

e eeeeeeeee SSSSSSSSSSSESSSHSESSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSCESCE 





pendent and all-expense Summer Cruises and Cruise-Tours on the St. Lawrence and Sague- 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES. Please send me your free illustrated literature on inde- 
nay Rivers in Eastern Canada. Three to eight day trips from $68.50 up. 


Ins. 189 

LM: ie Make tCbERGRSER> 6006060400605005 00000060 00bbCbsbs0 CCCs COdeOS UO bCObeédse 2058 seees 
DT TEE, Bach oes cedbe doe cnseSsoecerecsedsoecesoaseooncceccoecceeccccoeecnceeceseecceeseens 
PP PTTT TOIT ITILITET TLL LEE BOE siccace PUG - scsuvescs 6-57 
e SSHSOTOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSEESCEOE 





DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD, Room 120. Please send me information 
concerning the Colorado-Utah Vista-Dome See-Way - Main Line Thru the Rockies. 


Ins. 419 





CROP E HEHE EEE HEE EH HEHE EHH EE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EH EH EH EEEES 





THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. Please send me a copy of your at- 
tractive booklet ‘'The Traveler's Friend,'' which contains valuable hints when spending 
travelers’ checks and tells you how to travel securely. 








Ins. 453 

RAR chewed eb 0.6 oue #65 he 506606505 600005 6060 0606066000006000266000600000060006666080 
Street or R.D. ......-eeeeee eeecccece $9066006600069 00606606 6006060000000 sé bec boceoenseces 
MENTE P OTC TT TT TPT TV ETT TTTTIT TITY TTL TT TL TTT TTT Tee OAD: scweasi ee eee 6-57 
e eecce ee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSCESEE 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, Division of Department Reports. Please send me a copy of your 
1957 Calendar of Events for Illinois as a guide for my vacation travels. 





OREO EEE EERE RHEE EEE EERE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EE EEE 





COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. Please send me: (] Descriptive Brochures—about individual 
visits to Williamsburg; () School Journeys—information about classroom trips to Williams- 
burg; () Colorfui foider about the 1957 Jamestown Festival. 





Ins. 279 
Name .....+-+0+- ecccccece eoccccccccsoces PTTTTTIITI ITIL TTT TTT TTT rrirrirrrrrreTee 
Bs GP BB. cocccccccccvcccccsoccccoccccccccs TT Pete TT TILT TTT TITTLE TIT OTE 
DM SREMShWOGRSERSERS OHO USS 0 dbs eCoesCOSOOeESCCOCeSCCOCS+S BONO. cccvesi | errr re 6-57 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. Please send me literature featuring Santa Fe 
streamiiner El Capitan. 








Ins. 134 
FREED ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccecccccccccscescccecoceese VER. TODS sevcccccssccccvcces 
DWrOS? OF B.D. cocccccccccccccccccccccccesvesccccccccscccscceceessecccccccccccccvcescesecccees 
ED Secs ccedcecesvorccvecccescescccccecccsccvccccescoscoes BOND sevssss BOOED vcstscocs 6-57 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO. Please send me a Bulletin of the University of New 
Mexico's 1957 Summer Session, June 17 to August 9. Includes information on many work- 
shops, clinics and seminars as well as the regularly scheduled offerings. 





Ins. 263 
SAS eaSUOESO0080050060000060546 50 00000600666000605000660000666600000600060600060008 
i ith eh6esel bGeG00hSe6sb000606000 06660 000000500040600000 0006000006600000006866000 
BE SOSdecereebeccss rence vecescccrcessoccccecscoocoscevees ND éiccie eee trey ee 6-57 
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GAMES er 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


BALL-BOUNCING SKILLS—Primary Grades 


Ball-bouncing skills assist in building eye-hand coordination, may aid 
in developing sense of rhythm, and give opportunity for creativity. The 
five- or six-inch rubber playground balls are very satisfactory, though 
old tennis balls may be used. 

1. Bounce and catch. Using two hands at first to catch and then one 
hand. Children should be taught to keep eyes on the ball to catch it. 

2. Bounce ball to a partner. Alternate catching first with two hands 
and then with one hand. 

3. While standing in place, bounce the ball, tapping it with the fingers 
of one hand and keeping it bouncing several times in succession. 

4. Tap the ball (same as in No. 3) while walking. 

5. Throw ball into air and catch it with two hands. 

6. Throw into air and let ball bounce before catching. 

7. Throw ball to a partner—alternate throw with bounce. 

8. Combine bouncing, catching, and tapping into a pattern individually 
and with a partner. 

9. Bounce and catch to rhythmic accompaniment. 

10. Combine bouncing with throwing, with or without a partner. 
Throw ball into air four times, bounce four times, tap four times. 

11. Bounce ball, turn in place, and catch. 

12. Bounce ball, clap hands, and catch. 

13. Bounce ball and swing leg over it at regular intervals. 

14. Have children create their own patterns. 


HIKING—AIl Grades 


1. Follow the leader—Children stay in a single-file line. One child 
leads, using any motion or action he wishes. The group must follow him. 
Leaders should be changed frequently. If the playground has apparatus 
equipment or there are many trees in the area, this activity might be run 
like an obstacle course run. 

2. Roadside cribbage—Each child is given the same number of counters 
(15 pebbles or seeds). Each is given a list of objects found in nature, 
that is, specific kinds of flowers, birds, weeds, animals, or trees. As 
they hike they search for these objects. The first child to see one calls 
“pegs” and throws away one of his counters. The child who first disposes 
of all his counters wins the game. If a player doubts that the object 
specified was seen, he can challenge the thrower. If the challenger is 
correct, the thrower must take back his counter plus one of the chal- 
lenger’s. If the thrower was correct, the challenger must accept one of 
the thrower’s counters. 


FOUR SQUARE—Grades 4-6 


Court dimensions are 16’ x 16’. A smaller court may be needed if the 
children are lacking in skill. A volleyball or rubber playground ball is 
used for this game. Four players participate, one in each square. Wait- 
ing players line up behind the waiting line outside of square D. 

Player in area A stands behind the diagonal line and serves by bounc- 
ing the ball, hitting it with open hand so that it lands in any one of the 
other three squares. Players must let it bounce and then hit it into any 
square desired. Balls landing on outside lines are in play. If ball lands 
on inside lines, it is a foul against the hitter. 




















Other fouls include: yx” 
1. Running out of square in an attempt “UNE. 
to hit the ball. Cc;\bD 
2. Letting ball bounce more than once. 
3. Hitting ball before it bounces. a ate 
4. Hitting ball out of bounds. 
5. Hitting down on the ball rather than 


with an underhand motion. 

Player committing a foul goes to end of waiting line. First person in 
line steps into area D. Players rotate counterclockwise to area where 
miss occurred. Object is to get to serving area A and to see how long 
one can remain there. After a foul, the ball is started by a serve from 
area A. 
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a New for You 


ERRITT 
»f Physical 


y Teachers LOOKING FORWARD TO VACATION 


New York 


The first picnic of the year can be 
packed in the new FIBERGLAS INSU- 
LATED BAG made by Prepac. Spoil- | 


_may aid age is avoided and foods arrive kitchen- 

ity. The fresh at the picnic spot. 

}, though The bag is made in convenient box 
style, with heavy-duty zippers on three 

then one sides, making it easy to dive in for those | 

atch it. cold drinks or hot dishes. Two strong 


handles make it convenient to carry. 
The lining next to the foods is sanitary | 
white washable vinyl. It’s also ideal for 


wo hands 






he fingers shopping, boating, or traveling with a | 
. baby. The large size is around $2.98 in | 
most stores. Other sizes are $1.00 and | 
$1.98, in clan plaid. 
dividually Vacation photos can now include 
pictures taken inside the cabin, boat, 
or caverns if you are touring, by in- 
vesting in a Brownie HOLIDAY 
os, FLASH OUTFIT which includes 
— Kodak’s most compact aim-and-shoot 
flash camera. For $9.75 at your pho- 
tographic store you will also find in 
the set a midget flashholder, flash- 4 bd ° 
guard, batteries, bulb, and film. NE. t SM1 ‘4 with 
Do you always forget something clean t th th t ppl 
when you pack forthe beach? Here’s ce wisike a a e 
Ine child a mat, towel, and pillow of Cannon ° ° . 
llow him. terry cloth that folds compactly a ler unch 1S just right! 
apparatus ($6.95 prepaid). The SUN-CHUM . 


MAT is 36” x 72”, with shredded 


ht be run foam rubber quilted in the pillow. Y ath - Pe 
There are two pockets with snap fas- Bu ft ” e - 
f counters teners. Continental Industries, Dept. F : : It suggests an interesting and valid approach 


in nature, 27, 684 N. Sangamon St., Chicago 22. tan. Ath Se 





res. As mers ma for classroom teaching of dental health and 
one calls : . 4 
t disposes For that short short summer hair-do you need good dietary habits. 


one of the new Remington PRINCESS ELEC- 


he object 
TRIC SHAVERS for women. Back-of-the-neck 


llenger is 
























hair can be removed quickly without scraping, 
the chal- , hegea ‘ ; ae 
pt one of pulling, or pinching. It is designed specifically 
for women’s grooming needs. It comes in pastel WOULD YOU LIKE ONE OR BOTH OF THE FOLLOWING AIDS? 
pink, sea-spray blue, or moonglow yellow in a 
lame- 1 leather case. i : , , 
ae or 4 sian thas Meee as es 1. “Good for Me,” a unit on eating habits and dental health. 
of a man’s electric shaver, but equally efficient, the (Carried as insert in Nov. 1955 Grade Teacher.) Self-con- 
ded if the Princess is dainty, easy to hold, easy to manipu- tained on a single page for the teacher’s use. Colorful reverse 
nd ball is — a quiet running action, and is simple to side may be mounted as a poster. Content is basic enough to 
re. Wait- The complete package retails for $17.50 in de- be useful in all grades. Superintendents and principals may 
pe Raa . partment, jewelry, appliance,'and drug stores. order number required to provide one to each teacher or 
by bounc- classroom. (Free. ) 
yne of the a : sa 
t into any Have you promised to teach someone to play S>\ 2. Film, “Gateway to Health” in striking photography, frankly 
ball land bridge? An amazing device, BRIDGE DIAL, ~~ lec Leclinaie dhanes ty atteal eumeone : 
yall lands ineciaene Gh Ge tow cnt eueeel tilling (ee \ v' and convincingly shows by actual experiences the important 
inco J ‘ ie pikebises: tacDien haw 2 . . 
at conventions in a quick, precise guide. It’s a rapid 4 Wt part dietary habits play in dental health. ( 16mm., color, sound, 
x Pp “ ' oot . + ° . oe 
WAITING answer to discussions of correct bidding, and an & 20 min.) Now available in most localities through state or 
< LING easy-to-study method of learning or teaching. os 5 local audio-visual libraries, departments of health, or dental 
$1.00 from Mrs. Dorothy Damar, 819 Damar . 2» are ‘ : ~ 
Building, Elizabeth, New Jersey \ ¥ .” i societies. Or write for loan print (free except for mailing 
> . - A . . . . . i. 
— SERVING costs, to principals and dental hygienists) stating dates and 
alternate dates, at least one month in advance. For purchase 
There’s a wonderful new AUTO CLOTHES ae Saal 4 ahead in . 34 P - 4 
HANGER. The base is a square of adhesive- price to schools and school systems is $134.50 per print, 
person in backed cloth tape re-enforced by a steel insert delivered. 
rea where bar that holds an extending hook. Attachable to NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 726 JACKSON PLACE, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
h long any smooth surface, it can be — to hago 
ow ‘ fer ; 
glass or car frame. Holds 15 pounds weight. Sells 


erve from 6 for $.19 in variety stores. Jiffy Enterprise, Inc., 
150 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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MAIL 
TODAY 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY ZY 
you want. (Copied coupons b 
are not acceptable.) Send SE 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Audio-Visual coupons, pages 22, 38, 40, 42. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel coupons, page 94. General, 96. 








POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 600K. Please rush me, in a plain envelope, FREE 


information, how Teachers can borrow $100 to $600 Entirely-by-Mail, with dignity and 
respect of privacy, and no principal payments required during summer months. 





Ins. 410 
DEE GE sdcewccccecdcrcsscercesesccocosoceceocesececccccoccocceeecoeccecs Grade wcccc-coces 
DP TEES 0:60 600.06506000006060008000besceesdeeesocesc cocccceeeceeceseses No. Pupils ..... 
CBhy ccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccccccceeseseccccces SABO i ccesee DIOS a cescveee 6-57 





ORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Please send reprint of CLASSROOM CLINIC FOR ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS. 














Ins. 269 
DEED 666060006060 s secre ccssccesececo cece ee eee ces ecooocccecoe cco eee eeesepecnceeosceccoeseoce 
BEES GP BB, cccccecceccccccccccccccccctccceccccescerccccccces cesesecesceveeecocccesceccess 
«  MPPPUTTITITITITITITILITETI TTT TT TTT TTT err ZORO ccccces BIND ccvsceciee 6-57 
THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Dept. EDI-C, Handwriting Research Dept. Please 
send me sample kit and procedure for teaching handwriting improvement. 
Ins. 535 
EPPPPTTTTTTeririrrrrrrreerirrrrrrrerrirererrrrrerrrirrrrrrrrrierr Treen GIGS scccccccecs 
St. or R.D. .. Sb sNSGRSRNOURADAUNUAEE AARC R Eb ObbOwSS6056000000500600000500660 06006008508 
PR indeesbibebedesdeeshssos6denede ses toedeeseesessecee a ere eee 6-57 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. N-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete 
information about your Borrow-By- Mail service for teachers, as described in advertisement 
on Page 3. 

" Ins. 328 
| MPPPPPPTTTTTITITITITLITITILITT TTT ereerrierreereer ere GED 40 coscossoes 
DM MT 6566460000000 cos es ccesccecsosescecoecoesccosccesee 0 ee eee 
GD cccscccccscecssccescescccccccecsoccoccccccceocccceccs BOD sicccee eee 6-57 





CHILDCRAFT. Please send me a reprint of your 4-page insert “Teachers Say Childcraft Is 
Basic to the School Program." 





Ins. 64 
Name cecccceccceees TITITITITIII ITIL T TTT iTirirriiiiiiriiirrrrrrrrrrTee 
POE GP TB ccccccvcvcccccccccccccsccccccccccccscccsseccccces coccccccsccccoceecocosoces , 
HY cccccccccccccccccccecccccccccsccccccccccccccccccceccs BORO seccces SR tadessscs 6-57 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of 12” by 19” charts of SPEEDBALL 
Pen Ht ad lessons on LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING. Two NEW CHARTS showing 
LARGE LETT for FLASH CARDS. 








Ins. 310 

PTI ITITIII IIIT ITT TTT LITT TTT iirirriiiiiiriir rte Grade ccccccccses 
SPU TEN ccevcesocececces 05064606500060000000000050s006s0C00CC00C 0000008 No. Pupils ..... 
ME Seddb0sececee eee TTET TT TTP TUT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tee PE: séscseus GE: kcnicnscd 6-57 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T. C. U.'s 
**10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less 
than a nickel a day. 





Ins. 18 

PTETITIIIIIT ITT TIT ITTTI TIT TTTT iT Tii lit iiriiiririririeriirT ee Grade ..ccccccsce 
TCE 25666605066060600606600660060600600066000000060000006000 600000 No. Pupils ..... 
CMY ccccccccccccccccccccccccece PPTTTTTITITI TTT TTT Trier Zone ......- GED evscssive 6-5) 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY. Please send free test sample of the new Alphacolor 
WATERCRAYONS PLUS 4-color brochures containing instructions and suggested uses. 





Ins. 211 
SE SbbSCESGOS006 600 606000.600055500005000600000000060 000000000608 000008 GIGS ccccccecsis 
DT, £6655066000660060006600600006000006600000600008006000000000000% No. Pupils ..... 
GY ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscsooceeccoocceccoosccecccce Zone ....... SOS0O cccccccece 6-57 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Yes, | am interested in Prang Sketching Materials. 
Please send me a copy of your colorful circular. 





Ins. 222 
WPTTTTTITIETIETIEL TELL TLiirereeeereeee Grade 
Street or B.D. ....se0% RERUN SEERNS 6NSH665005 60005585604 00506506008006 0008808 No. Pupils ..... 
City ccccccccccccccccccccccesccees PPTTTITITITITITITIT TTT Tee OD sasecen PS scrcicscé 6-57 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made 


Books about Negro Life for 
Children— Bibliography by Augusta 
Baker, including only books that por- 
tray Negro life authentically and realis- 
tically (The New York Public Library, 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., New York; 
$.20). 


Children’s Books... For $1.25 
or Less—Bibliography of books listed 
according to subject, together with au- 
thor, publisher, price, and brief com- 
ment about each (Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 15th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; $.75). 


Classroom Teachers Speak on 
Merit Rating—Report of the study 
conference on merit rating sponsored 
by the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, held last November (Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.25). 


Declaration of Independence 
and Its Stery—Pocket-sized booklet 
containing the text of our country’s 
Declaration of Independence, interest- 
ing background history of the events 
leading to the signing of this document, 
and brief biographical sketches of some 
of the men who created it; Catalog No. 
FS 5.2:D 35 (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.10). 


Educational Tape Catalogue— 
Listing of 880 educational tape record- 
ings under 37 different categories rang- 
ing from primary school level through 
adult interests, including human rela- 
tions, health, science, foreign languages, 
literature (Magnetic Tape Duplicators, 
6767 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28; $.20). 


Experiment in Reading—Reprint 
from Harper’s Magazine describing an 
industry’s project of providing chil- 
dren’s books on a loan basis to factory 
workers to take home to read to their 
children; the article also includes sug- 
gested procedures for anyone wishing 
to inaugurate a similar program (Na- 
tional Book Committee, Inc., 24 W. 40th 
St., New York 18; free). 


Guide to Audio-Visual Aids 
about Dogs and Activities Re- 
lated to Dogs—fFive booklets to 
give teachers and club leaders infor- 
mation about dogs and their care for 
the school program; activity book gives 
projects by both age and subject cate- 
gories (Gaines Dog Research Center, 
250 Park Ave., New York 17; free). 


How to Play the Harmonica— 
Booklet by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, telling 
how to become a master of the mouth 
organ through a new and unique meth- 
od (M. Hohner, Inc., 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10; free). 


Marionettes—Booklet of directions 
and diagrams for making a variety of 
marionettes and a stage on which to use 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


» Order 


them; helpful for both teachers and 
craft leaders (Arts Cooperative Service, 
322 East 23rd St., New York 10; $.75). 


Save Your Sight—Pamphlet describ- 
ing the visual process and proper care 
of the eyes; tells things to look for to 
detect eye trouble in children; also in- 
cluded are proper lighting, color, and 
the effect of television (National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 


1790 Broadway, New York 19; $.25). 


Selected Readings on Atomic 
Energy—Annotated bibliography of 
readings published up to Nov. 1, 1955; 
listings include books for the general 
reader, and books for young people as 
well as those for the advanced reader; 
Catalog No. Y 3.At 7:2 R 22/955 (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.; $.25). 


Telling Your A-V Story—Outline 
of public relations principles which will 
best explain your audio-visual program 
to the public (Audio-Visual Commis- 
sion on Public Information, Room 2230, 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19; $.10). 


This Space Reserved—Poster for 
class bulletin boards stressing better 
dental health, for teachers of kindergar- 
ten to grade three; teachers may also 
get a four-page booklet, “My Tooth- 
brushing Book” for each pupil (Educa- 
tional Service Department TSR, Bristol. 
Myers Products Division, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20; free). 


Well Seasoned Holiday Art— 
Booklet by Barbara Bucher Linse to 
help teachers and pupils get ideas for 
holiday activities; only suggestions are 
given, leaving plenty of room for the 
child to develop his own creative ideas 
(Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fillmore St., 
San Francisco 15; $1.00). 


What's Happening in School 
Integration? — Pamphlet reviewing 
the differing reactions in four main 
areas of the South and border states; 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 244 (Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16; $.25). 


You Don’t Have to Be a Magi- 
eian to Assure Your Fature— 
Folder, written in Spanish, encouraging 
Puerto Rican adults in the U.S. to learn 
English and further their vocational 
education; to be distributed to Puerto 
Rican children to take home to par- 
ents (Chief, Information Section, Puer- 
to Rico Department of Labor, 88 Co- 
lumbus Ave., New York 23; free). 


Your Clothing Dollar — Booklet 
outlining the essentials of good ward- 
robe planning; shows how to analyze a 
present wardrobe and plan for future 
purchases (Money Management Insti- 
tute of Household Finance Corporation, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1; $.10). 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

Your unit, “Fifth-Graders Take a 
Crack at Anthropology” (Apr., p. 29), 
was the kind of unit I have been hop- 
ing to see in The Instructor . . . keep 
it up, and let’s have more of them. 

Estes P. Turner, California 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

How my children love the kites on 
your March cover! The samples I have 
sent you will show you what they were 
inspired to do themselves. 

Sister Agnes Miriam, New York 





Sister Agnes is the sister of our 


genial foreman of the pressroom, 
Butch Kennedy. Since writing this 
letter she has suffered a serious fall. 
The Instructor sends best wishes to 
her for a complete recovery as soon 
as possible. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In the April Instructor there was a 
unit entitled “Life in the African Jun- 
gle” (p. 25). According to the books 
in our school, the jungles of Africa are 
uninhabited by humans. If this is so 
aren't you creating a false impression 
with children? 

Eleanor C. Watkins, Nebraska 


Tch! Tch! Didn’t you ever hear 
of Tarzan? Seriously, there are jun- 
gle tribes throughout Africa. One 
well-known group is the Pigmies who 
live deep in the jungles of the Bel- 
gian Congo. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Our teacher read us the story in your 
magazine about chinchillas (Apr., p. 
65). The story says that a chinchilla 
hair is 1/42,000 of an inch thick. If 
that’s all the thicker it is, how can they 
measure it? Our class wants to know. 

Pete Perkins, Illinois 


A good question, Pete. It is done 
with a micrometer that will measure 
accurately to .00001 of an inch. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In Betty Parent’s Diary for April, did 
somebody make a mistake in editing 
the paragraph about the 5Q and 5Q? It 
just doesn’t make sense the way it is. 

Marjorie Hancock, Connecticut 


Please excuse. A period jumped 
in where a comma should have been. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I was pretty provoked when I read 
an article about the teacher’s role in sex 
education in my favorite teachers’ mag- 
azine. Any more articles like that and 
I cancel my subscription . . . I'll tell 


] 


eae ee 














you what the teacher’s role is in such 
matters. She should mind her own 
business. 

Pauline M. Wilcox, Wisconsin 


Be careful, Pauline. Every time 
you line the children up at recess and 
send the boys to one room and the 
girls to another you are disagreeing 
with yourself. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

How about giving us Elva Daniels’ 
page 71 every month! My first grade 
loved it. It was a refresher course for 
this grandmother who is back teaching 
after eighteen years “off” to rear her 
own sprouts. 


Alice Blott, Ohio 


Mrs. Blott is referring to the song 
lesson, and she is one of several 
teachers who said how much they en- 
joyed it. You can count on more 
next year. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We have had a long and hard winter 
out here but when my April issue ar- 
rived, it certainly was springlike and 
gave us a boost to warmer weather. My 
first-graders like Mrs. Robin and Baby 
Blue Jay (p. 13) immensely. Hope you 
have more like them again. 

Ruth Means, Mentana 


Yes, Ruth, we certainly are going 
to have more pages like this one. 
We've had many comments about 
Mrs. Robin. It also gave us a big 
boost until spring, for we planned 
the April issue in midwinter. 


” 


Dear Miss Owen: 
In my many years of teaching I have 
never seen a short-cut like this one 


turned in by one of our new first- 
graders. This was her second week of 
school. Her mother is an architect and 


her father an _ industrial engineer. 
Whether this is a reflection on her 
training or inheritance I do not know. 
Our faculty got quite a surprise out of 
this paper. 

Jean Jarrett, Chile 










Peggy Mauch /9 
AARP ese A 
ARES S Aare > 





What does this show about pen- 
manship readiness? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

On page 75 of the April Instructor 
was an article on “Beeswax Painting.” 
Suppose it is not possible to get bees- 
wax anywhere, could paraffin be used 
in its place? 

Sophie Barcowitz, Florida 


It can, but not quite so successful- 
ly. Beeswax has a higher melting 
point than paraffin and therefore is 
less runny. 








We're not ‘‘apple 
polishers’’, but we 
LOVE our teachers 
... they're such fine 
people to do busi- 
ness with. 
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BORROW by MAIL 


As a teacher, you enjoy special privileges at POSTAL FINANCE. We'll 
gladly make you a loan to tide you over payless vacation months—You 
make no principal payments until your salary checks start again. 





PLANNING A 





VACATION? 


Make it a real one, with 1 
days in the sun—travel, 
broaden your horizon, meet 
interesting people. Come 
back with restored vigor for 
your duties in the Fall. 

Or, you may want to at- 
tend summer school to im- 
prove your professional 
standing and qualify for a 
higher pay position. Maybe 
you need money to take care A 
of an accumulation of debts. ae 











Start the summer with “‘Peace of Mind” free from 
worrysome bills. You can get money to pay all your bills at 
once. No more past due doctor bills, insurance premiums, 
home maintenance costs and other obligations. Your peace 
of mind is worth many times the small cost of the loan. 


COST CONTROLLED LOANS 


You control the cost of your loan. Pay interest only for 
the actual time you keep the money, on unpaid prin- 
cipal balances. The sooner you repay—the lower your 
cost—no excessive charges at any time. 


LOANS MADE IN COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 
—ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY 


Postal Finance has specialized for years in making loans 
to teachers in complete confidence. We require no co-signers 
..- your friends, family, school authorities never notified. 
Everything is handled through the privacy of the mail. 


LOW LAWFUL RATES 
You are assured of low, lawful rates because we are 
STATE LICENSED. No deductions, no fees, no hid- 
den costs. You get the full cash amount immediately. 
No principal payments to make during payless summer 
months—repay in small monthly payments when salary 
starts in the fall. 


LOOK, TEACHER! IT’S SO EASY! 
Just YOUR SIGNATURE is all we need to make you 
a QUICK LOAN of $100 to $600. Send for complete 
loan papers FREE—No obligation. CONVINCE 
YOURSELF that A POSTAL FINANCE COST-CON- 
TROLLED LOAN IS THE EASIEST, MOST SEN- 
SIBLE WAY TO TIDE YOU OVER. For over 50 






years, Postal Finance has served the needs of educators 
throughout the U.S. A. 
49 , 
‘Postal 
FINANCE 
200 Keeline Bldg. _ Dept. 600K- Omaha, Nebr. 





























MAIL THIS 


COUPON 
TODAY! 





POSTAL Glomm FINANCE CO. 
MR. D. J. LEVITT, President 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Wr So cannecntennressavecesennsasensneneensceanannenscesosee .. ZONE 





POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 600K 


Dear Mr. Levitt : Let me know about the special privileges I enjoy as a teacher 
when borrowing from Postal Finance Co., under your Cost-Controlled plan. 
Without obligation, please RUSH Free Details and Loan Papers in plain envelope. 


SE Fee nccncccscursnecmocnnssnenssepnasenvesecsauenetusesuvatbtbadicatobiaehbsediiattanbenbian 
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Easter 
INDEX, FEBRUARY 1957-JUNE 1957 _ 


Egg F 
Famil 
Flopp 
All-School Activities Pennants for Children’s Day in Mexico, Apr. 57, p. Medicine for Peggy (story), Apr. ’57, p. 72 I'd Li 
Bicycle Inspection, Mar. °57, p. 43 51 Penelope Ann Disobeys (story), Mar. ’57, p. 50 Mach 
Caring for Pets, May ’57, p. 31 Seventh Grade Tries Cubism, June °57, p. 67 Sarah Rocker, The (story), Mar. ’57, p. 49 5 
Clean-Up Day, Mar. °57, p. 43 Holidays Something Money Can’t Buy (story), Mar. ’57, p. 50 Rabbi 
Family Night, Feb. °57, p. 35 Easter Sticks and Stones (story), May ‘57, p. 45 Using 
Father’s Day Game, A, June ’57, p. 59 Egg Hats, Mar. ’57, p. 54 Ten Helpful Elves (play), Mar. ’57, p. 70 White 
February Programs, Feb. °57, p. 35 Family Fun and Open House, Apr. 57, p. 58 Terrible Dragon, The (play), May °57, p. 63 Exceptio 
Flag Day, June °57, p. 59 Maché Bunnies from Paper-Towel Rolls, Mar. °57, Tomboy Toybox (story), Apr. °57, p 53 Giftec 
Girl Scout Week, Mar. °57, p. 43 p. 54 Towser’s Walk (play), June "ety De 83 De 
Help Repeaters, June °57, p. 59 Rabbit Fur from Tissue Paper, M ar. ’57, p. 55 Winner, The (play), June °57, p. 84 5 
june Promotions, Feb. °57, p. 35 Using Easter Leftovers, Apr. °57, p. 49 Circus—See also Creative Construction Ideas and Teachers We 
Learning Songs, Feb. 57, p. 35 Valentine Day Help One Another (2 
Marble Tournament, Apr. *57, p. 35 Box Clown Valentine, Feb. ’57, p. 48 Everybody oe" the Circus (article and program), Hand 
Mayflower II, Apr. 57, p. 35 Button Face, Feb. ’57, p. 48 June °57, p. Ad 
Memorial Day, May ’57, p. 31 Pin-Pricked Valentines, Feb. 57, p. 49 Mr. Oppicdopple. Wanted to Join the Circus (story), Fr 
Music Week Activities, May °57, p. 31 Valentine Doll, Feb. ’57, p. 48 June ’57, p. 48 He 
Plan for Summer, June °57, p. 59 Valentine People, Feb. ’57, p. 49 Conservation cl 
School Camping, May ’57, p. 31 Woven Stripe Valentines, Feb. ’57, p. 49 Frankie’s Search for an Arrow (story), Mar. °57, p. 51 Te 
Spring Planting, Apr. °57, p. 35 Mural Jon’s Helpers (play), Mar. ’57, p. 69 cl 
St. Patrick’s Day, Mar. 57, p. 43 White Bunny Mural, Mar. ’57, p. 55 Coupons—See this department in each issue Slow 
Swap Equipment, Apr. °57, p. 35 Techniques Creative Construction Ideas Cu 
Animals Asbestos, a New Kind of Maché, May ’57, p. 80 Bookmarks for Father, June °57, p. 56 Fi 
Bald-Headed Bear, The (story), Mar. 57, p. 49 Beeswax Painting, Apr. °57, p. 75 Bunny Family, The, Mar. 57, p. 42 Mc 
Big Red Hen Comes to School, A (unit), Mar. °57, p. Finger Painting plus Cut Paper, June °57, p. 66 Bunting Border, A, Feb. °57, p. 32 S 
32 Junk Collages, May ’57, p. 55 Canvas for Oil Painting, June ’57, p. 58 Or 
Camel, The (verse), June ’57, p. 54 Popcorn Pictures, Apr. 57, p. 39 Cha Cha Rattles, Apr. ’57, p. 32 L 
Cat in Tree (verse), Feb. °57, p. 73 Pressing Crayon Shavings between Wax Paper, Mar. Chick Procession, Mar. °57, p. 42 Po 
Clever Duck (verse), Apr. °57, p. 55 “ato oF Circus Faces with Eyes That Roll, June °57, p. 56 Exchan, 
Fledgling (verse), May 57, p. 40 Wax Pictures, May °57, p. 57 “Cleaner Cookies” Are Jungle Animals, Apr. °57, p. 32 eat 
Four-Legged Ferryboat, The (story), June °57, p. 48 Audio-Visual Materials Decorate with Self-Adhesive Plastic, May °57, p. 30 Father’: 
Frances and Her Rabbit a s), May °57, p. 67 Articles Favor for St. Patrick’s Day, Mar. °57, p. 42 si 
Giant Tortoise, The (verse), Mar. °57, p. 53 AV Materials Start in the Kindergarten, June °57, Folders for Carrying Valentines, Feb. ’57, p. 32 Dade 
Giraffe (verse), June °57, p. 51 p. 21 Folding Paper to Make a Jack-in-the-Box, June °57, p. My I 
Good Neighbors (verse), May °57, p. 40 Color Slides—Taken on the Field Trip, June °57, p. 56 Rock 
Hatching Baby Chicks (unit), Mar. ’57, p. 32 27 Globes for Solar Mobile, Feb. 57, p First C! 
Kitten Visits Us, A (article), Mar. ’57, p. 62 Filmstrips—a Vital Part of My Teaching, June °57, Humpty-Dumpty Egg Dolls, Apr. 3° “4 34 Games- 
Mrs. Robin and Baby Blue Jay (story), Apr. ’57, p. 13 p. 25 Jungle Drums, Apr. ’57, p. 32 Gam 
My Neighbor (verse), June °57, p. 51 Flannel Board in My First Grade, The, June °57, p. Lettering in Perspective, June °57, p. 58 a 
Pet Noises (song), Mar. ’57, p. 47 29 Lollipop Bunny, Mar. ’57, p. 40 Girls a 
Platypus, The (verse), Feb. ’57, p. 73 I Use the Tape Recorder for Self-Evaluation! June Making a Rebozo, Apr. 57, p. 34 Art 
“Red Horses”—Franz Marc (art masterpiece), June 57, p. 33 Making a Sombrero, Apr. ’57, p. 34 Be 
°57, cover Learning with Class-Made Slides, June °57, p. 23 Making Spring Blossoms, May °57, p. 28 Cl 
Snail’s Journey, A (verse), June °57, p. 51 “Our Classrooms Are Alive with AV Materials,” Mats and Belts from Milk Bottle Caps, June °57, p. 58 Ei 
Something Money Can’t Buy (story), Mar. ’57, p. 50 June °57, p. 14 Maypole Figures, May °57, p. 28 Fx 
Spring Facts and Fancies (play), Apr. °57, p. 45 Parent Looks at the Program, A, gene 57, p. 17 Paper and Paste Birds, May ’57, p. 28 G: 
Story about Chinchillas, A (story), Apr. ’57, p. 46 Principal Speaks, The, June *57, p. 19 Paper Bag Rabbit, Mar. °57, p. 44 Sc 
“Swans, The”—Billie Waters (art masterpiece), Apr. School Service Squad in Action, A, June °57, p. 37 Papier-Maché George Washington Hat, Feb. ’57, p. 34 St 
*57, cover Seeing Helps Understanding, June ‘ot. o 35 Place Mats with Candy Pockets, Feb. ’57, p. 32 Gar 
Arbor Day—See also Conservation Service Is What Counts, June ’57, p. 15 Plastic Bookmarks, Apr. °57, p. 32 Cc 
Arbor Day (verse), Mar. °57, p. 53 Story of Farmingdale, The, June °57, p. 13 Recessed Valentines, Feb. ’57, p. 34 G 
Arithmetic—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool Three Audio-Visual Problems F. Dean McClusky School Activities Book, A, Apr. °57, p. 34 M 
Subject Devices Wants to Discuss with You, May 57, p. 47 Silhoucttes and Stationery, Feb. °57, p. 34 Pr 
Art and Arithmetic Result in a Scale Drawing (art), Through Ears and Eyes to Better Speech, June °57, Simple Wooden Clogs, May °57, p. 30 Vv 
Apr. ’57, p. 68 p. 39 Smoke-Etched Plates, May °57, p. 30 Part 
Boy Discusses Fractions, A (verse), Mar. 57, p. 53 Using Kodachrome Slides from Vacation Trips, Spring Wreaths, May ’57, p. 28 Si 
3 Problems in Arithmetic Herber F. Spitzer Wants to June ’57, p. 31 Stand-Up Stuffed Bunny, Mar. ’57, p. 40 Puzi 
Discuss with You (article), Apr. °57, p. 40 What We Have Seen in Farmingdale, June °57, p. 42 Tent Camp from Air Mail Envelopes, Feb. ’57, p. 32 B 
We Played Arithmetic—and Learned (article), Feb. You Don’t Have to Be a Photographer! May ’57, p. Toy Horn, June °57, p. 56 C 
57, p. 95 25 Turntable for Clay Modeling, June ’57, p. 58 F 
Art in the Classroom—See also Creative Construction Your AV Directory of Materials and Equipment, Unique Stone Jewelry, May ’57, p. 30 L 
Ideas, Girls and Boys, Teachers Help One Another June ’57, p. 44 Using Paper Eggs, Mar. ’57, p. 40 P 
Articles Films for the Classroom, Mar. °57, p. 104; May °57, p. Window Gardens, Mar. ’57, p. 40 V 
Art ry Arithmetic Result in a Scale Drawing, Apr. 10; June ’57, p. 10. Creative Dramatics—See also Dramatizations R 
F ilmstrips for the Classroom, Feb. °57, p. 111; Apr. °57, Banana Skin, The, June °57, p. 83 I 
Arts ‘be Fun, Apr. ’57, p. 56 p. 16; June 57, p. 12 Helen Keller, Apr. 57, p. 41 Qui 
Creative Work from a "Model, June °57, p. 78 Pictures Jack and the Beanstalk, June °57, p. 82 A 
3 Art Problems Ivan E. Johnson Wants to Discuss Abraham Lincoln, Feb. ’57, p. 13 Make-Believes, June °57, p. 82 B 
with You, Feb. °57, p. 55 Fun on a Raft—Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, We Staged a Play about Robin Hood, Mar. ’57, p. 67 F 
What to Expect from Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grad- Apr. °57, p. 14 This Is Your Life, Virginia, Feb. ’57, p. 54 d 
ers, Mar. °57, p. 58 Frances and Her Rabbit, May ’57, p. 67 What We Did in First Grade (Closing Day), May ’57, F 
What to Expect from Seventh and Eighth Graders, Experimenting with Seeds, Apr. ’57, p. 27 p. 61 
May ’57, p. 59 Liberty Bell, June ’57, p. 87 Dental Health—See also Teachers Help One Another \ 
Art Masterpieces Posters Loose Tooth, A (verse), Feb. °57, p. 73 \ 
“Grain Elevator’—Syd Fossum (cover; discussion, Barber, The, Feb. °57, p. 26 Tooth, the Whole Tooth, and Nothing but the Tooth, \ 
p. 12), Feb. ’57 Don’t Be a Litterbug, Apr. 57, p. 87 The (play), Feb. ’57, p. 52 Sci 
“Lady Hawker’ ’—Roland, 8 years old (discussion, Fireman, The, Mar. °57, p. 29 Dramatizations—See also Creative Dramatics ( 
p. 10; picture, p . 37), Mar. °57 Girl Scout Is Loyal, A, Mar. ’57, p. 38 America Sings (Music Weck), May ’57, p. 62 Hand 
“Red Horses’ te Hoke Marc (cover; discussion, p. Ice-Cream Man, The, June °57, p. 45 Gove Bob, Mar. °57, p. 68 Healt 
12), June °57 Instructor Magazine Salutes the National Education Good English Is Always i in Style, aa °57, p. 44 Ho 
“Spring in Connecticut”’—Charlotte J. Sternberg Association on 100 Years of Service to American Hey Diddle Diddle, June ’57, p. Spr 
(cover; discussion, p. 12), May ’57 Education, The, Apr. 57, p. 15 Hoppy’s First Walk (Beothertnod "We ek), Feb. °57, p. Kinde 
“Swans, The’’—Billie Waters (cover; discussion, p. Newsboy, The, May °57, p. 19 51 Co 
22), Apr. °57 Scout Is Loyal, A, Feb. °57, p. 30 How to Be Healthy, Apr. ’57, p. 45 Co 
Construction Street Cleaner, The, Apr. ’57, p. 21 Jon’s Helpers (conservation), Mar. ’57, p. 69 Ev 
Animal Clinic, June °57, pp. 64-65 Reviews of New Records—See this department in each Liberty Bell, The, June ’57, p. 85 ’ 
Birds from Feathers, May °57, p. 58 issue Lincoln Secrets, Feb. °57, p. 70 Fix 
Birds from Maché, May ’57, p. 58 Betty Parent’s Diary—See this department in each issue Litterbugs on Trial (Clean-Up Week), Apr. ’57, p. 42 Ki 
Children Make Stage Scenery, Feb. ’57, p. 45 Books for Children—See this department in each issue Pirates Get the Double Cross, The (Boy Scouts), Feb. Or 
Convertibles in Space, Feb. °57, p. 47 Books for Teachers—See this department in each issue °57, p. 66 Ra 
Don’t Just Make the Animals, Apr. ’57, p. 50 Character Education—See also Teachers Help One Another Spring Facts and Fancies (animals), Apr. ’57, p. 45 Te 
Free-Form Clay Modeling, Feb. °57, p. 92 Banana Skin, The (dramatization), June ’57, p. 83 Susan B. Anthony Votes, Feb. °57, p. 53 Wi 
Kites, an Outgrowth of Social Studies, Mar. *57, p. Best Bed, The (story), Apr. °57, p. 52 Teddy Takes Over (Mother’s Day), May °57, p. 64 Ww 
56 Billy Bang Bang (verse), Feb. °57, p. 73 Ten Helpful Elves, Mar. °57, p. 70 ¥ 
For Smoother Kite Flying, Mar. ’57, p. 94 Cake with Frosting (story), May °57, p. 43 Terrible Dragon, The (May Day), May ’57, p. 63 
Maché Bowls, May 57, p. 56 Decision at the Ball Game (story), June ’57, p. 52 Tooth, the Whole Tooth, and Nothing but the Tooth, Lang 
Paperweight Portraits, May ’57, p. 57 Don’t Be a Litterbug (poster), Apr. °57, p. 87 The (Dental Health Week), Feb. °57, p. 52 
Patriotic Accordion, Feb. °57, p. 46 Every Boy Needs a Friend (story), May °57, p. 43 Towser’s Walk, June °57, p. 83 A 
Rock Craft, June °57, p. 63 Four-Legged Ferryboat, The (story), June °57, p. 48 What’s My Product? (Pan-American Day), Apr. °57, Al 
Shoe-Box Puppets, Apr. °57, p. 48 Friend Indeed, A (verse), Mar. °57, p. 76 p. 43 
Woodworking Projects, May *57, p. 56 Jimdandy Dragon, The (story), June °57, p. 49 Winner, The, June ’57, p. 84 G 
Design Litterbugs on Trial (play), Apr. °57, p. 42 Easter—See also Creative Construction Ideas, Girls and 
Children Make Stage Scenery, Feb. °57, p. 45 Little Hippopotamus Visits the Zoo (story), May °57, Boys, and Teachers Help One Another M 
Let’s Stencil, Apr. ’57, p. 47 p. 42 All in the Day’s Work—Day after Easter, The (arti- 
Modern Design (verse), Apr. ’57, p. 55 Martha’s Broken Heart (story), Feb. 57, p. 77 cle), Apr. ’57, p. 97 . 
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Easter Bunny (song), Apr. ’57, p. 54 
Easter Day (verse), Apr. 57, p. 55 
Egg Hats (art), Mar. °57, p. 54 
Family Fun and Open House (art), Apr. °57, p. 58 
Floppy-Ears Flufly, Inventor (story), Apr. 57, p. 53 
I’d Like to Be a Bunny (song), Apr. ’57, p. 54 
— — from Paper-Towel Rolls (art), Mar. 
"57, p. 54 
Rabbit Fur from Tissue Paper (art), Mar. ’57, p. 55 
Using Easter Leftovers (art), Apr. ’57, p. 49 
White Bunny Mural (art), Mar. ’57, p. 55 
Exceptional Child, The 
Gifted Children 
Developing Empathy in the Gifted (article), Mar. 
tA Be . 
We Introduce Enrichment Units for Fast Learners 
(article), June °57, p. 7 
Handicapped Children 
Adapting a Unit on Home and Community (unit), 
Feb. °57, p. 43 
Hearing- Impaired Child in Your Class, The (arti- 
cle), Apr. °57, p. 39 
Teaching Aids for the Visually Handicapped (arti- 
cle), May °57, p. 49 
Slow Learners 
Cub Scouting Motivates My Slow Learners (article), 
Feb. °57, p. 67 
Mental Hygiene in the Special Class (article), May 
57, p. 49 
Our Food Program Provides Impetus for Slow 
Learners (article), June °57, p. 70 
Popcorn Pictures (art), Apr. °57, p. 39 
Exchange Teachers in the U.S.—See this department in 
each issue 
Father’s Day—See also All-School Activities, Creative Con- 
struction Ideas, and Girls and Boys 
Daddy’s Living Gift (story), June °57, p. 49 
My Daddy and I (verse), June °57, p. 51 
Rock Craft (art), June °57, p. 63 
First Class Mail—See this department in each issue 
Games—See also Girls and Boys 
Games for the Elementary School—See this department 
in each issue 
Girls and Boys 
Art 
Beanbag Kitten, Mar. °57, p. 46 
Cherry Blossoms, Apr. ’57, p. 38 
Easter Party Helps, Apr. °57, p. 38 
For Father’s Day, June °57, p. 62 
Garden Bird Stick, A, May °57, p. 34 
Scratch Pictures, May °57, p. 34 
Strawberry Pincushion, June °57, p. 62 
Games 
Clock Strikes, The, Mar. '57, p. 46 
Gold-Strike Game, May ’57, p. 34 
Musical Bottles, Feb. '57, p. 38 
Peanut Race, May ’57, p. 34 
Valentine Hunt, Feb. 57, p. 38 
Parties 
St. Patrick’s Day, Mar. °57, p. 46 
Puzzles 
Baby Chick Crossword Puzzle, Apr. ’57, p. 38 
Clowns’ Crossword Puzzle, The, June ’57, p. 62 
Find the Vegetables, June °57, p. 62 
Little Miss Muffet Crossword Puzzle, May °57, p. 34 
Policeman Puzzle, Mar. 57, p. 46 
Washington Puzzle, Feb. °57, p. 38 
Riddle Box, The—See this item in each issue 
Tongue Twisters, May °57, p. 34 
Quizzes 
April Fool, Apr. ’57, p. 38 
Baseball Quiz, June '57, p. 62 
February Days, Feb. 57, p. 38 
Middle East Puzzle, Feb. '57, p. 38 
Reading a Newspaper, June °57, p. 62 
Take 7 Steps, Apr. °57, p. 38 
Up in the Sky, Mar. °57, p. 46 
What Am I, Mar. °57, p. 46 
Which President Was It? Feb. °57, p. 38 
Science 
Carrot Feather Ball, Feb. '57, p. 38 
Handwriting—See items in Tool-Subject Devices 
Health—See also Dental Health 
How to Be Healthy (play), Apr. 57, p. 45 
Spratt Family, The( verse), May ’57, p. 40 
Kindergarten 
Committee Pictures (article), May °57, p. 48 
Costumes for the Band (article), May '57, p. 48 
Everybody Loves the Circus (article and program), 
June °57, p. 68 
Five Little Goldfish (verse), Mar. °57, p. 62 
Kitten Visits Us, A (article), Mar. °57, p. 62 
Our Doctor and Nurse Unit (unit), Feb. °57, p. 28 
Rainstorm (verse), Apr. °57, p. 24 
Teaching Homemaking (article), Apr. °57, p. 24 
We Visit the Zoo (article), Mar. 57, p. 62 
World Is So Full—, The (article), Apr. °57, p. 24 
“You, Your Child, and School” (article), June °57, p. 
47 
Language—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 
Subject Devices 
Adventuring (verse), Mar. ’57, p. 53 
All in the Day’s Work—How to Speak (article), Mar. 
°57, p. 101 
Good English Is Always in Style (play), Apr. ’57, p. 
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4 
My First-Graders Write Original Stories (article), Feb. 
Phonics Clinic (article), May °57, pp. 35-38 
Project with a Purpose (article), Feb. °57, p. 104 


Ships Rescued Our Language Program (unit), Apr. 
°57, p. 30 

3 Picton | in Language Arts Louise Oakley Wants to 
Discuss with You (article), June ’57, p. 69 

Lincoln, Abraham—See also Teachers Help One Another 

Abraham Lincoln (pictures), Feb. ’57, p. 13 

Lincoln Secrets (play), Feb. 57, p. 70 

— and the Town Christening (story), Feb. °57, 


76 
Sutnaine for Abe (story), Feb. ’57, p. 72 
Literature—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Children’s Hour, The (verse), Feb. ’57, p. 39 
Fun on a Raft—Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
(picture), Apr. ’57, p. 14 
Henry W. Longfellow (a tribute), Feb. ’57, p. 39 
Hey Diddle Diddle (play), June ’57, p. 83 
Jack and the Beanstalk (play), June 57, p. 82 
Rashen Coatie (story), Feb. °57, p. 75 
Ten Helpful Elves (play), Mar. ’57, p. 70 
Windmill, The (verse), Feb. °57, p. 39 
Made to Order—See this department in each issue 
May Day—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
May Basket, The (verse), May °57, p. 40 
Maypole Dance, The (song), May °57, p. 46 
May Queen, The (song), May ’57, p. 46 
Terrible Dragon, The (play), May °57, p. 63 
Memorial Day—See also All-School Activities 
“IT Will Try to Be .. .” (story), May °57, p. 45 
Mother’s Day—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Helping Mother (verse), May °57, p. 40 
MAaché Bowls (art), May °57, p. 56 
Matron Mom (story), May 57, p. 44 
Paperweight Portraits (art), May °57, p. 57 
Teddy Takes Over (play), May °57, p. 64 
Wax Pictures (art), May ’57, p. 57 , 
Woodworking Projects (art), May ’57, p. 56 
Music—See also All-School Activities, Songs, and Teachers 
Help One Another 
America Sings (play), May °57, p. 62 
Learn the Tunes (editorial), May °57, p. 5 
Molly Music Box (story), May °57, p. 70 
Nancy’s Violin (story), May 57, p. 26 
Rain or Shine, There Is Music in the Weather (unit), 
May ’57, p. 21 
Singers (verse), May ’57, p. 40 
Young Handel (story), May ’57, p. 26 
New for You—See this department in each issue 
Pan-American Day—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
Pennants for Children’s Day in Mexico (art), Apr. °57, 
p. 51 
Simén Bolivar (story), Mar. ’57, p. 34 
What’s My Product? (play), Apr. °57, p. 43 
Where Is Pepita? (story), Apr. °57, p. 72 
Plays—See Dramatizations 
Professional Articles 
All in the Day’s Work 
Day after Easter, The, Apr. ’57, p. 97 
How to Speak, Mar. et p. 101 
Gym Day, Feb. 57, p. 109 
Picnic, T he, June 5p. p. 93 
You'll Never Be Re ady, May °57, p. 87 
Arts for Fun (article), Apr. °57, p "56 
Birthday Ideas for All Grades (article), Feb. °57, p. 
6 


Book Reports by Teachers? (article), Feb. °57, p. 71 

Bridging the Gap (article), May °57, p. 7 

Children Can Be Resource People (article), Feb. °57, 
p. 100 

Class Discussions—How to Evaluate Them (article), 
Feb. °57, p. 107 

Dare to Dig (article), May °57, p. 6 

Greet Tomorrow’s Exciting World——Chester Bowles 
(editorial), Feb. °57, p. 23 

Headlines from the Publishers about New Books, Mar. 
’57, pp. 21-27 

Henry W. Longfeilow (a tribute), Feb. °57, p. 39 

Instructor Magazine Salutes the National Education 
Association on 100 Years of Service to American 
Education, The (poster), Apr. °57, p. 15 

Instructor Spring Textbook Review, The, Mar. °57, p. 
13 

Interpreting the Educational Program to the Public 
(article), June °57, p. 6 

Invited Tour, The (article), Feb. °57, p. 62 

Learn the Tunes—Meredith Willson (editorial), May 


, p- 

Lifting the Hush-Hush from Discipline (article), Mar. 
57, p. 6 

My Problems (verse), May °57, p. 75 

New ©” 7 Series Makes Its Debut (review), Apr. 
SP 

Pencil Proble *m, The (article), Feb. °57, p. 99 

Reporting to Parents (article), Feb. °57, p. 86 

Report to You from Henry Toy, Jr. (editorial), Mar. 
57, p. 5 

65th Anniversary School-Community Relations Contest 
Winners, Apr. °57, p. 17 

“Social Security” for Our Rural Children (article), 
Feb. °57, p. 60 

Teacher's Role in Sex Education, The (article), Apr. 


 P- 

Textbooks Should Serve Your Curriculum Aims (arti- 
cle), Mar. 57, p. 15 

Time to Speak Up!—William Benton (editorial), June 
57, p. 5 

Tragedies in the Classroom (article), Feb. °57, p. 100 

Tricks Up a Substitute’s Sleeve (article), Feb. °57, p. 
88 

Vital Responsibility for Teachers, A—Helen Keller 

(editorial), Apr. °57, p. 5 


What a Consultant Hopes to Accomplish (article), 
Mar. °57, p. 19 

When One Group eng What Can the Others Do? 
(article), Feb. °57, p. 

Where Do You Go from Here? (article), Feb. *57, p. 
14 


Worth Trying (verse), Apr. °57, p. 77 

You Can Teach Handwriting with 6 Rules (article), 
Mar. ’57, p. 60 

Your Directory of Textbook Publishers, Mar. ’57, p. 28 

_—_ Your Child, and School” (article), June *57, p. 


Reading—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 
Subject Devices 
it ine Vital Reading Experiences (article), Feb. 
Living "Book Reports (article), Apr. ’57, p. 12 
Our Food Program Provides Impetus for Slow Learners 
(article), June ’57, p. 70 
2 Reading Problems Ruth Strang Wants to Discuss 
with You (article), Mar. ’57, p. 36 
We Introduce Enrichment Units for Fast Learners (ar- 
ticle), June 57, p. 70 
Safety—See also All- School Activities 
Brothers, The (story), June ’57, p. 53 
School Patrol, The (verse), Mar. ’57, p. 53 
Science-—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers Help One 
Another 
Big Little Wind, The (story), Mar. ’57, p. 48 
a in the School Curriculum (unit), June °57, 
p. 74 
Caterpillar, The (verse), May ’57, p. 4 
Earthworms as Educators (article), June ’57, p. 71 
Easy Science Lessons for IGY (unit), May ’57, p. 22 
Experimenting with Seeds (pictures), Apr. ’57, p. 27 
Exploring Thermometers (article), Feb. 57, p. 50 
First-Graders Study Space (unit), Feb. ’57, p. 40 
a Look at the Solar System (unit), Feb. 
57, p. 41 
Fun with Water (article), Mar. ’57, p. 63 
Insects (verse), Mar. 57, p. 53 
Jon’s Helpers (play), Mar. ’57, p. 69 
Morning-Glories (verse), June °57, p. 51 
Rocket Ship, The (song), Feb. ’57, p. 41 
Sally, the Sea Anemone (story), Feb. °57, p. 44 
Science Is in the Wind (article), Mar. ’57, p. 63 
Science That Blooms in the Spring, The (article), 
Apr. °57, p. 26 
Science under the Raindrops (article), May °57, p. 39 
— Unit on Heat and Cold, A (unit), May ’57, p. 
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Scrap Metal Is Not Junk! (unit), Apr. ’57, p. 28 

Space, Stars, Science (article), Feb. ’ 

To Make a Garden (verse), May ’57, p. 40 

ee Thoughts on Science (article), May °57, 
p. 3 

Water Magic (verse), June ’57, p. 51 

What —— Has a Science Lesson? (article), June ’57, 
p. 71 

Where’s Your Control? (article), Apr. ’57, p. 26 

Why We Can Bend Our Elbows and Knees (article), 
Feb. ’57, p. 62 

Scouts—See also All-School Activities 

Cub Scouting ee My Slow Learners (article), 
Feb. ’57, p. 

Girl Scout Is beat A (poster), Mar. ’57, p. 38 

Pirates Get the Double Cross (play), Feb. 37, p. 66 

Scout Is Loyal, A (poster), Feb. 57, p. 30 

Social Studies—See also Pan-American Day and Teachers 

Help One Another 

Alfredo of Argentina (story), Feb. ’57, p. 25 

Alicia of Venezuela (story), May °57, p. 20 

Andy and the Liberty Bell (story), June °57, p. 86 

Barber, The (poster), Feb. °57, p. 

Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador (unit), a Mar. *57, p. 35 

Boston Copy Boy (story), Apr. 57, p. 73 

Colombia, Venezuela, Surinam, British and French 
Guiana (unit), May "ot, DB 24 

Cowboy Bob (play), Mar. 57, p. 68 

Danny Aids Research (story), Mar. °57, p. 61 

Each One a Hero (unit), Feb. *57, p. 42 

Ester of Ecuador (story), Apr. 57, p. 23 

Farmer, The (verse), May °57, p. 40 

Field Trip Has Many Benefits, The (article), Apr. °57, 

9? 


p. 92 

Fifth-Graders Take a Crack at Anthropology (unit), 
Apr. '57, p. 29 

Fireman, The (poster), Mar. ’57, p. 29 

First White House Bride (story), June °57, p. 53 

Fourth-Graders Tour the World (unit), June ’57, p. 73 

Frankie’s Search for an Arrow (story), Mar. 57, p. 51 

Gifts for Tommy (story), Apr. °57, p. 46 

“Grain Elevator”—Syd Fossum (art masterpiece), Feb. 
57, cover 

Hoppy’s First Walk (play), Feb. 57, p. 51 

Ice-Cream Man, The (poster), June ’57, p. 45 

Johnny Visits Mr. Tapper (story), Apr. °57, p. 52 

Kites, an Outgrowth of Social Studies (art), Mar. °57, 

56 


p. 

Liberty Bell, The (picture), June °57, p 

Liberty Bell, The (play), June °57, p. 85 

Life in the African Jungle (unit), Apr. 57, p. 25 

Mailman, The (verse), Feb. °57, p. 73 

Makers of the Flag (verse), June °57, p. 51 

Marines’ Hymn, The (song), Feb. 57, p. 78 

Mission: Liberty Bell (story), Feb. °57, p. 77 

Moving Westward with the Pioneers (unit), Mar. °57, 
p. 33 

Newsboy, The (poster), May °57, p. 19 

Nothing to Do (story), June °57, p. 52 
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Our Motto (verse), Feb. °57, 

Painter of Presidents (story), ee °57, p. 44 
Paulo of Brazil (story), June cis 46 
Pedro of Peru (story), Mar. ’57, p. 
Postman, Postman (song), Feb. ’57, p. 74 


Ships Rescued Our Language Program (unit), Apr. 


57, p. 30 


“Spring in Connecticut”—Charlotte J. Sternberg (art 


masterpiece), May °57, cover 
Street Cleaner, The (poster), Apr. °57, p. 21 
Suez Area, The (article), Mar. ’57, p. 30 
Susan B. Anthony Votes (play), Feb. °57, p. 53 
Teaching Homemaking (article), Apr. °57, p. 24 
This Is Your Life, Virginia (play), Feb. °57, p. 54 
Train Travel (verse), May °57, p. 40 
Week, The (verse), Mar. ’57, p. 53 
We Visit the Zoo (article), Mar. °57, p. 62 
What’s My Product? (play), Apr. °57, p. 43 
What the Sounds Tell (song), Mar. 57, p. 47 
What You Do (verse), Mar. °57, p. 53 
Wholesale House, The (unit), June 57, p. 72 
World Is So Full—, The (article), Apr. ’57, p. 24 


Songs 
April Song Lesson, An, Apr. ’57, p. 71 


Easter Bunny, Apr. °57, p. 54 

Fireworks, June *57, p. 50 

I'd Like to Be a Bunny, Apr. °57, p. 54 
Little George Washington, Feb. °57, p. 74 
Marines’ Hymn, The, Feb. ’57, p. 78 
Maypole Dance, The, May ’57, p. 46 

May Queen, The, May 57, p. 46 
McNamara’s Band, Mar. ’57, p. 52 
Organ-Grinder Man, ™~, June °57, p. 54 
Pet Noises, Mar. ’57 

Postman, Postman, Feb. +O, p. 74 

Rocket Ship, The, "Feb. 57, p. 41 

Tailor and the Mouse, The, May ’57, p. 41 
What the Sounds Tell, Mar. ’57, p. 4 


Spelling—See items in Tool-Subject Devices 


Sto: 


St. Patrick’s 


ries 

Alfredo of Argentina, Feb. ’57, p. 25 

Alicia of Venezuela, May °57, p. 20 

Andy and the Liberty Bell, June ’57, p. 86 
Bald-Headed Bear, The, Mar. ’57, p. 49 
Best Bed, The, Apr. °57, p. 52 

Big Little Wind, The, Mar. °57, p. 48 
Boston Copy Boy, Apr. °57, p. 73 

Brothers, The, June °57, p. 53 

Cake with Frosting, May ’57, p. 43 

Daddy’s Living Gift, June ’57, p. 49 

Danny Aids Research, Mar. ’57, p. 61 
Decision at the Ball Game, June 57, p. 52 
Ester of Ecuador, Apr. ’57, p. 23 

Every Boy Needs a Friend, May ’57, p. 43 
First White House Bride, June °57, p. 53 
Floppy-Ears Fluffy, Inventor, Apr. 57, p. 53 
Four-Legged Ferryboat, The, June °57, p. 48 
Frankie’s Search for an Arrow, Mar. ’57, p. 51 
Gifts for Tommy, Apr. °57, p. 46 

“I Will Try to Be. . .” May ’57, p. 45 
Jimdandy Dragon, The, June ’57, p. 49 
Johnny Visits Mr. Tapper, Apr. °57, p. 52 
King’s Dessert, The, May °57, p. 45 





Little Hippopetsmes Visits the “— May ’57, p. 42 


March Is for Kites, Mar. ’57, p 

Martha’s Broken Heart, Feb. 8° 4 77 
Matron Mom, May 57, p. 44 
Medicine for Peggy, Apr. °57, p. 72 
Mission: Liberty Bell, Feb. ’57, p. 77 
Miss Lottie’s Gate, May 57, p. 42 
Molly Music Box, May ’57, p. 70 


Mr. —_— Wanted to Join the Circus, June ’5 


Mre ‘Robin and Baby Blue Jay, Apr. ’57, p. 13 
Nancy’s Violin, May °57, p. 26 

Nothing to Do, June 57, p. 52 

Paddy Says the Magic Word, Mar. °57, p. 48 
Painter of Presidents, Feb. 57, p. 44 

Paulo of Brazil, June ’57, p. 46 

Pedro of Peru, Mar. ’57, p. 31 

Penelope Ann Disobeys, Mar. ’57, p. 50 
Rashen Coatie, Feb. ’57, p. 75 

Sally, the Sea Anemone, Feb. ’57, p. 44 
Sammy and the Town Christening, Feb. ’57, p. 76 
Sarah Rocker, The, Mar. ’57, p. 49 

Simén Bolivar, Mar. ’57, p. 34 

Solomon Squirrel’s Valentine, Feb. 57, p. 72 
Something Money Can’t Buy, ry ’57, p. 50 
Sticks and Stones, May °57, p 

Story about Chinchillas, A, Re °57, p. 46 
Surprise for Abe, Feb. °57, p. 72 

Tomboy Toybox, Apr. 37, “ 53 

Trail of Mystery, The, Mar. 57, p. 51 
Washington’s Little General, Feb 57, p. 76 
Where Is Pepita? Apr. 57, p. 72 

Young Handel, May ’57, p. 26 


Construction Ideas, and Girls and Boys 


Day—See also All-School Activities, Creative 


Paddy Says the Magic Word (story), Mar. ’57, p. 48 


To Be Read on St. Patrick’s Day (verse), Mar. 57, p. 
53 


Talking It Over—See this department in each issue 
Teachers Help One Another 


Arithmetic 
Concept of Carrying, Feb. °57, p. 36 
Measurement, Apr. ’57, p. 37 

Art 
Art in Upper Grades, June ’57, p. 60 
I Use Finger Painting, June 5), p. 61 
I Use Padded Paper, June °57, p. 60 
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Marionettes Are Fun, Feb. ’57, p. 37 
Patriotic Frieze, Feb. °57, p. 37 
Stick Figures, May 57, p. 33 
Character Education 
Talking Books, Mar. ’57, p. 44 
Devices 
Assignment Chart, An, Mar. °57, p. 44 
Attendance Boosters, Apr. ’57, p. 37 
Attention, via Red Light, Mar. ’57, p. 44 
Be Thrifty—Save Paper, Mar. °57, p. 45 
Class Bank, A, Apr. ’57, p. 37 
Classroom Monitors, Mar. °57, p. 45 
End of School, June °57, p. 61 
Enhance Play Acting, Feb. ’57, p. 37 
Kids Corner, June ’57, p. 60 
Library for Parents, May °57, p. 33 
Parent Conferences, Mar. °57, p. 45 
Party for Preschoolers, Apr. °57, p. 36 
Snap Clothespins Again, Mar. ’57, p. 45 
Substituting, Apr. °57, p. 36 
When I Am Absent, May ’57, p. 32 
Who Has It? Mar. ’57, p. 44 
Easter 
Easter Project, An, Apr. 57, p. 36 
Egghead Party, An, Apr. °57, p. 37 
Eggshell Art, Apr. °57, p. 37 
Stuffed Easter Bunny, “Apr. °57, p. 36 
Health 
Dental Health Charts, Feb. ’57, p. 37 
Language 
If Webster Could Do It, Feb. °57, p. 36 
Mr. Soundman, May ’57, p. 32 
Sammy the Clown, May °57, p. 32 
Television Broadcasts, Apr. ’57, p. 37 
To Aid Sentence Sense, May 57, p. 33 
Literature 
Assembly Program Idea, Apr. °57, p. 36 
Mother’s Day 
Through the School Year, May ’57, p. 32 
Work Coupons, May ’57, p. 32 
Music 
Flannel Board for Music, Feb. ’57, p. 37 
Music House, June ’57, p. 61 
My Boys Are Singers, June ’57, p. 61 
Our Songbooks, Mar. ’57, p. 45 
Reading 
Learning Sight Words, June ’57, p. 60 
Reading, TV Method, Mar. ’57, p. 44 
Road to Story Land, The, Feb. °57, p. 36 
Spring Reading Party, May 57, p. 33 
Stimulating Reading, Mar. ’57, p. 45 
Science 
Condensation of Water, Mar. ’57, p. 45 
Our Greenhouse, Mar. ’57, p. 45 
Our “Thermometer,” Feb. ’57, p. 36 
Social Studies 
February’s “Great,” Feb. °57, p. 37 
Geography Panorama, May ’57, p. 33 
Mothers Come, The, June °57, p. 60 
Pamphlets for Review, May ’57, p. 32 
Picture Alphabets, May ’57, p. 33 
Teaching Social Graces, Apr. ’57, p. 36 
Testing with Pictures, Apr. ’57, p. 37 
Tour of New Salem, A, Feb. ’57, p. 36 
Travel Unit for Spring, June °57, p. 61 
Valentines 


Who’ll Buy Valentines? Feb. °57, p. 36 


Tool-Subject Devices 


Arithmetic 
Adding Wheel, Apr. °57, p. 31 
All Aboard, June °57, p. 55 
Arithmetic, Mar. ’57, p. 41 
Comparison Words, Mar. ’57, p. 39 
Guess the Beans, May °57, p. 29 
Keep on Adding, Apr. °57, p. 33 
Local Taxation, Feb. ’57, p. 33 
Mileage Map, June °57, p. 57 
Number Chart, A, Feb. ’57, p. 31 
Number Families, May °57, p. 27 
Handwriting 
Address Book, June 57, p. 55 
Alphabet Blocks, May *57, p. 27 
Comparisons, May 57, p. 29 
Copying Stories, Mar. 57, p. 39 
Greeting Cards, Feb. 57, p. 33 
Prepare for Fall, June 57, p. 57 
Pupil Criticism, Apr. ’57, p. 33 
Language 
Learning to Listen, Apr. °57, p. 31 
Pear Tree, A, May ’57, p. 29 
Taking Notes, Apr. ’57, p. 33 
Tell the Taste, June °57, p. 57 
Triplets, Feb. ’57, p. 33 
Valentine Messages, Feb. 57, p. 31 
Word Express, May ’57, p. 27 
Word Families, June ’57, p. 55 
Word Meanings, Mar. ’57, p. 41 
Word Train, The, Mar. ’57, p. 39 
Reading * 
Balloon Parade, Feb. ’57, p. 31 
Doing Research;Feb. °57, p. 33 
Match the Pictures, June ’57, p. 55 
Reading, Mar. ’57, p. 41 
Rearrange the Groups, Apr. ’57, p. 31 
Spelling 
Add Another Word, Mar. ’57, p. 41 
Add Spots, Apr. 57, p. 31 
Baseball, May °57, p. 29 
Crossword Puzzle, Apr. °57, p. 33 
Put Words Together, May +57, p. 27 


Scrambled Words, Feb. ’57, p. 31 
Spelling by Topics, June °57, p. 57 
Words We Use, Mar. ’57, p. 39 
Units 
Amat a Unit on Home and Community, Feb. ’57, 
p. 
Big Red Hen Comes to School, A, Mar. ’57, p. 32 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Mar. ’57, p. 35 
Camping in the School Curriculum, June 57, p. 74 
Colombia, Venezuela, Surinam, British and French 
Guiana, May ’57, p. 24 
Each One a Hero, Feb. ’57, p. 42 
Easy Science Lessons for IGY, May °57, p. 22 
Fifth- = Take a Crack at Anthropology, Apr. ’57, 
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Firt- Graders ‘Study Space, Feb. °57, p. 40 
Fourth-Graders Look at the Solar nom, Feb. ’57, p. 
41 
Fourth-Graders Tour the World, June *57, p. 73 
Hatching Baby Chicks, Mar. ’57, p. 32 
Life in the African Jungle, Apr. ’57, p. 25 
Moving Westward with the Pioneers, Mar. 57, p. 33 
Our Doctor and Nurse Unit, Feb. ’57, p. 28 
Rain or Shine, There Is Music in the Weather, May 
*57, p. 21 
Science Unit on Heat and Cold, A, May ’57, p. 23 
Scrap Metal Is Not Junk! Apr. *57, p. 28 
Ships Rescued Our Language Program, Apr. 57, p. 30 
Wholesale House, The, June °57, p. 72 
Valentines—See also Creative Construction Ideas, Girls 
and Boys, and Teachers Help One Another 
Box Clown Valentine (art), Feb. ’57, p. 48 
Button Face (art), Feb. ’57, p. 48 
Martha’s Broken Heart (story), Feb. °57, p. 77 
Pin-Pricked Valentines (art), Feb. ’57, p. 4 
Solomon Squirrel’s Valentine (story), Feb. °57, p. 72 
Valentine Doll (art), Feb. ’57, p. 48 
Valentine People (art), Feb. ’57, p. 49 
Woven Stripe Valentines (art), Feb. ’57, p. 49 
Verse 
Adventuring, Mar. °57, p. 53 
April, Apr. 57, p. 55 
April Encounter, oo. me p. 55 
Arbor Day, Mar. ’ 
Billy Bang Bang, Fel, "57, p 7 
Boy Discusses Fractions, A, ~ od *57, p. 53 
Brave Lifeguard, June "57, p. 51 
Brushing Teeth, Feb. ’57, p. 80 
Camel, The, June °57, p. 51 
Caterpillar, The, May ’57, p. 40 
Cat in Tree, Feb. ’57, p. 73 
Children’s Hour, The, Feb. ’57, p. 39 
Clever Duck, Apr. °57, p. 55 
Dandelions, Apr. ’57, p. 55 
Down in the South, Feb. ’57, p. 73 
Easter Day, Apr. ’57, p. 55 
Elf, An, Apr. °57, p. 55 
Farmer, The, May ’57, p. 40 
Five Little Goldfish, Mar. ’57, p. 62 
Fledgling, May ’57, p. 40 
Friend Indeed, A, Mar. ’57, p. 76 
Giant Food, June °57, p. 51 
Giant Tortoise, ae 7 "37, p. 58 
Giraffe, June ’57, 
Good Ne sighbors, ‘Ee 57, p. 40 
Helping Mother, May 57, p. 40 
Hot Weather, June 57, p. 51 
Insects, Mar. ’57, p. 53 
Loose Tooth, A, Feb. ’57, p. 73 
Makers of the Flag, June ’57, p. 51 
Mailman, The, Feb. ’57, p. 73 
March, Mar. ’57, p. 53 
May Basket, The, May 57, p. 40 
Memo from the School Secertary, Apr. ’57, p. 67 
Modern Design, Apr. °57, p. 55 
Moon Coin, Apr. °57, p. 55 
Morning-Glories, June *57, p. 51 
Mountain Maiden, Apr. ’57, p. 55 
My Daddy and I, June ’57, p. 51 
My Neighbor, June *57, p. 51 
My Problems, May ’57, p. 75 
Our Motto, Feb. °57, p. 73 
Parading, June ’57, p. 51 
Platypus, The, Feb. °57, p. 73 
Puddles, Apr. ’57, p. 55 
Rainstorm, Apr. ’57, p. 24 
Salute to a Soldier, Feb. ’57, p. 73 
School Patrol, The, Mar. ’57, p. 53 
Singers, May 57, p. 40 
Snail’s Journey, A, June ’57, p. 51 
Spratt Family, The, ed 57, p. 40 
Spring, Mar. °57, p. 
Spring Snow, May ‘sy p. 40 
To Be Read on St. Patrick’s Day, Mar. ’57, p. 53 
To Make a Garden, May ’57, p. 40 
Train Travel, May ’57, p. 40 
Tree Shadows, Mar. ’57, p. 53 
Vanishing Boys, June ’57, p. 50 
Violets, Apr. ’57, p. 55 
Water Magic, June ’57, p. 51 
Week, The, Mar. 57, p. 53 
What You Do, Mar. ’57, p. 53 
Windmill, The, Feb. ’57, p. 39 
Worth Trying, Apr. ’57, p. 77 
Zipper Fixer, Feb. ’57, p. 73 
Washington, George—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
and Girls and Boys 
Little George Washington (song), Feb. ’57, p. 74 
Salute to a Soldier (verse), Feb. '57, p. 73 
Washington’s Little General (story), Feb. ’57, p. 76 
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Which book 
do YOU want... 





FREE with w. Instructor ? 


Here are two brand-new "Tips for Teachers" books never 
before offered in combination (as a premium) with 
The INSTRUCTOR. You can get the book of your choice 
absolutely free with your subscription to The INSTRUCTOR. 
Just send us your order — either new or renewal — for the 
school year ahead. Then select either premium from 








413 More Kindergarten-Primary Tips (K-Gr. 3), or 
384 More Middle-Upper Tips (Gr. 4-8). 


THE Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription to The INSTRUCTOR 
starting with the September 1957 issue for 


No need to send any money now - just send us your subscription for the school 
year starting in September. We'll bill you, payable in the fall. Use the coupon at 
the right to send us your instructions today. As soon as we receive your order, 
your free Book of Tips will be sent by return mail. 


These practical handbooks offer you 80 pages of information equal to the serv- 
ices of a private staff of experts. The twelve chapters cover the Language Arts, 
Classroom Management, Science, Art and Handcraft, Health and Safety, Social 
Studies, Music, Clubs and Games, Arithmetic, Holidays, Reading, and all-around 
X-tras. 


[] | year $5 (] 2 years $9 [] 3 years $12 
This isa {| NEW or | | RENEWAL Subscription. 


Send me the premium "More Tips for Teachers" book selected 
The books are easy to use - the Ready Reference Index provides an easy-to-follow below: 
guide. And the size (75/” x 10’) is convenient for classroom use. Carefully se- 
lected and thoroughly researched, the ideas in these books are completely new, 


never before published in book form. Teachers have already tested them - found 


413 More Kindergarten-Primary Tips (K-Gr. 3), or 
384 More Middle-Upper Tips (Gr. 4-8) 


—-----------------------4 


them valuable - paved the way for you to apply them to — problems. Bill me, payable in the fall. |] Payment enclosed. 
Truly, there's something on every page of these idea-packed books that you can 
use profitably. 
FREE “Tip Books” with Group Orders ~XY Cras 
IN 657 
~~ THIS OFFER EXPIRES JUNE 15, {957-———————— 


fou can save money on your INSTRUCTOR subscription by placing a Group 
Order. Just combine your subscription with that of your teacher-friends and send | USE THIS COUPON FOR GROUP PLAN ORDERS ———-~-~-~-— 


us your group order. The person placing the group order will then receive all . 
copies in one package, ready for distribution. The bill, at reduced rates, will be THE Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enter the following Group Order to The INSTRUCTOR 


sent to the same person. 
for 1 year starting with the September 1957 issue: 


copies of The INSTRUCTOR @ $ each. 


total amount of this order. 


Does your school order The INSTRUCTOR? On this Group Plan, there are big 
savings - enough to make it possible for the school to supply each teacher with 
her own copy. Show this to your principal! Requisition The INSTRUCTOR as an 
instructional aid. 
Send the premium ''More Tips for Teachers’ books selected below: 
413 More Kindergarten-Primary Tips (K-Gr. 3), or 
384 More Middle-Upper Tips (Gr. 4-8) 
total number of books selected. The total of books must 
agree with the total copies on The INSTRUCTOR order. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

Each subscription ordered is entitled to a FREE be Book. If 5 subscriptions to 
The INSTRUCTOR are ordered, you get 5 Tip Books selected from one or both i 
titles. If 7 subscriptions, then 7 Tip Books, etc. i 
| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 


Use the coupon at the right to send us your Group INSTRUCTOR Order today. 


Here are the Group Plan rates for one year— Send bill, payable in the fall. Payment enclosed. 
3 or 4 subscriptions $4.50 each 8 or 9 subscriptions $3.75 each 
5 to 7 subscriptions $4.00 each 10 or more subscriptions $3.50 each 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES JUNE 15, 1957. 
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SCIENCE STUDIES BECOME LIVING EXPERIENCES 
IN WORLD BOOK 


Explore outer space in fact, not in fiction, through World Book treats all scientific studies in a 
the fascinating article, “Space Travel”, in World stimulating style that arouses and maintains in- 
Book Encyclopedia. Completely authentic, in- terest and—even more important—makes facts 
tensely gripping, it gives credence to the predic- memorable. Even such difficult subjects as tele- 
tion that man may actually reach the moon inside vision and atomic energy are clearly explained, 
the next thirty years. Think of it. Some of the easily understood. That’s why so many teachers 
students facing you now, may be among the suggest World Book Encyclopedia as the source 
early lunar explorers! for background material as well as advance 
study. Like to see a typical example without ob- 
ligation? Fill in the coupon below and get World 
300k’s fact-filled reprint, “Earth and Star.” 


Seno wow FOR FREE BOOKLEr 


Mr. John W. Dienhart 
World Book, De pt. 1116 
30x 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of your new booklet contain- 
ing reprints of the exciting Earth and Star articles from 
the 1957 edition of World Book. 


World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc 
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